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THE WIFE’S RANSOM—A GOLD ADVENTURE. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


Wuen Hugh Munro departed from the quiet 


" inland village, in which his childhood and youth- 


time had been passed, and took his hopeful way 
upon the great line of emigrant travel to the 
western borders of our republic, he carried with 
him two strong aids to the poor man—a deter- 
mined will and unshrinking patience. With 
these, and cheered by the smiles of a devoted 
wife, Hugh braved the perils and trials of’ pion- 
eer life, thanking God for the health and strength 
which he enjoyed. 

The hardships of the overland route, the long 
nights of anxious watching—rendered indispen- 
sable by the weakness of the small caravan with 
which Hugh Munro travelled—were shared un- 
complainingly, nay, blithely, by the young wife. 
Her smiles ever soothed, her unfailing cheerful- 
ness sustained him in the march, and.the emi- 
grant thanked that Mercy which had vouchsafed 
to his wanderings the light and gladness of 
trusting love. 

Hagh Munro was no coveter of El Dorado’s 
wondrous treasures. The gold which he sought 
and hoped to dig from the bounteous soil with 


his own vigorous hands, was a future of compe-: 


tence and content in the bosom of his family ; 
and if, at times, the dazzling speculations of 
some sanguine adventurers among his party, or 
the occasional tidings of new gold discoveries, 
gleaned from other emigrants encountered on 
the route, awoke a feeling of restlessness in his 
own breast, the young husband looked quickly 
into Ellen’s clear eyes, and there beheld a pos- 
81 


session more precious than all the ore of Mari- 
posa—a treasure which “ moths nor rust might 
not devour, nor thieves break in and steal ;” for it 
was the devotion of a virtuous wife. 

Consequently when at length the toils of the 
march were over, and the emigrant band, reach- 
ing the rich alluvions of California valley, be- 
gan to erect their humble dwellings at the foot 
of the great Sierra Nevada, Hugh Munro com- 
menced the life of a pioneer settler with as light 
a heart as ever beat under manly exertion. Very 
speedily, beneath his stalwort arm, the giant pa- 
triarchs of the woods bowed their centuried 
heads, and admitted the genial sunbeams to 
dally with the luxuriant soil. 


Very soon, too, the almost spontaneous oper- 
ations of Nature in that genial climate covered 
the fields, which he sowed with golden grain 
crops, fruitage, and flowers of marvellous bean- 
ty. The dancing hill-streams, flashing from the 
uplands, brought nurture to his meadows; the 
lofty mountain walls sheltered his small domain 
from wintry winds; all the good gifts with 
which Nature in that bounteous country rewardd 
the toiling hand, were spread before his own 
cottage door, inviting him tognake free, enjoy, 
and be thankful. The little community around, 
linked by past acquaintance and mutual confi- 
dence, soon increased in comforts and grew 
strong in spirit, and in the course of three or 
four years from the period of their arrival, the 
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settlers mustered quite a thriving and energetic 
body, rapidly building up with the determined 


vigor which characterizes the American emi- 
grant, a town and district which, perhaps in a 
few short years longer, might appear as if by 
sudden enchantment, among the prosperous 
marts of the great Pacific contineut ; for, in- 
deed, not more startlingly does the complete 
formation of an extensive coral island announce 


itself to the mariner in southern seas, than now- 


a-days the presence of a large commercial town : 


breaks upon the astounded vision of a traveller, 
occupying a spot which he beheld perhaps only 
ten years before a wilderness, untrodden by civi- 
lized man. But the fact of industry has never- 
theless preceded the fact of success—the pion- 


cer’s tools, like the coral insect’s labors, have 
predated and prepared the great afterworks, 
which shall live and flourish when the humble 
settlers are no more. 

The valley of the Colorado, extending from 
the golden hillsides of the Sierra Nevada, south- 
ward to the Sierra Madre, is destined, doubtless, 
at no remote period, to become a great agricul- 
tural centre ; its climate, soil and other natural 
advantages insuring such harvests to the farmer, 
and its geographical position as respects the rest 
of California and of New Mexico, promising to 
secure good commercial routes and markets in 
the future. At the date of our narrative, how- 
ever, the operations of emigrant settlers were 
limited in locality to a small belt of rich bottom 
and woodland, immediately at the bases of the 
Sierra Nevada, and communicating with the 
geld region by many accessible passes and vales 
conducting to the western slope. The eastern 
portions of the great Colorado, however, then 
remained (as it does now, in fact,) a terra incog- 
nita to the few inhabitants of Nevada's foot- 
hills; but it was peopled by their fears with 
innumerable perils and hardships to emigration, 
which effectually dampened all enthusiasm to 
“ push on” to its discovery. Inhabited by tribes 
of savages, the most hostile and daring of any 
of the aboriginal natives, who, though continu- 
ally engaged in predatory warfare among them- 
selves, regarded the white man as a common 
enemy, the Colorado valley, for nearly a thou- 
sand miles north and south, is, even at this pres- 


ent time, a sealed book to the pioneer or explorer. 

Among the numerous wild tribes, whose pos- 
sessions, whether comprising hanting grounds 
er corn plantations, extend from the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, across the Colorado 
basin, and from the northernmost spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains down to the ranges of Sierra 


‘Madre, may be reckoned a Ishmaclitish people, 


generally classified as the Pahutaws, or Utaw 
Indians of the Lower Basins, ‘Ihe characteris. 
tics of these occidéntal portions of the great 


North American red family are little known, 
but, like the Camanches of New Mexico, they 
appear to be a dividing race between the rude 
tribes of our Atlantic border and the romantic 
and more refined nations which once occupied 


the southern soil of this continent, from the val- 


ley of the Natchez to the lake of Tezcuco, and 
from the borders of Florida to the regions of 
Manco Capac. 

But, unlike the fated people who perished be- 
fore the first invaders of their beautiful lands, 
or what afterwards dwindled to sure decay un- 


der the desperate operation of Spanish avarice 


and lust of dominion, the Californian tribes 
have always managed to preserve nqt merely 

inal independ but an actual balance of 
power, if not an ascendancy, in the sparsely 
northern provinces, which have been the seat of 


their possession. The governors and intendants 
of Mexico, though always disposed to exercise 


their plenipotentiary powers to the utmost, gen- 
erally deemed it more discreet to pursue a tempo- 
rizing policy with the wild tribes of the Colora- 
do, than by any assertion of Spanish sovereignty 
to provoke a spirit of resistance which they 
might find it difficult to appease. Consequently 
Spanish intercourse with the Alta-Californian 
red men was restricted to such efforts as might 
from time to time be made on the part of the 
good friars who dwelt at the various missions, 
to impart to their benighted savage neighbors 
the light and blessings of civilization and Chris- 


tianity—efforts which, indeed, were successful 
in bringing in the more timid or confiding tribes, 
but proved utterly inadequate to the work of 
evangelizing the r and dering dwellers 
of the great valley and the salt deserts at its 
upper termination. 

Complegely nomadic in their existence, these 


tribes vary their localities with the facility of a 
marching army, occupying, by seasons, the vi- 
cinity of settlements, the extensive prairies, or 
the almost impenetrable forests ; their half bar- 
baric mode of warfare affording them alike the 


means of protecting the transportation of their 
movables, of repelling attack, and of assailing, 
generally, with impunity, the almost defenceless 
villages and farm-houses that lie isolated and 
exposed to their depredations. 

The polity of these tribes is patriarchal, their 
organization essentially military; and it is esti- 
mated that they can, even now, when from vari- 
ous reasons their ancient numbers have greatly 


decreased, bring into the ficld as many as twenty 
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thousand mouuted warriors at the shortest possi- 


ble notice. It may well be conceived, therefore, 
that the neighborhood of such people, if con- 
joined with their hostility, must operate as“no 
feeble check to the enterprise of infons settle- 
ments: 

Indeed, a mounted (and they are all splendid 
horsemen) Californian Indian is not the least 
formidable enemy that a well-armed traveller 
might’ encounter. ‘Bestriding a stout-limbed 
mustang, or a shaggy-maned steed of the prairies, 
with the grace and freedom of an Arab Bedouin, 
but disdaining, in many cases, the use of saddle, 
bit or stirrup, the savage rider grasps the mane 
of his savage courser with his left hand, and in 


his right poises an eight foot lance, which he 
darts and recovers with the rapidity of lightning. 
Add to this powerful weapon, a tomahawk, a 
short, thick club depending from his ‘horse’s 
neck, and oftentimes a Spanish carbine slung at 
his back, and you have the offensive weapons of 


& California warriot, who, painted, gilded, and 


decked profusely with feathers and silver orna- 
ments, joins a marauding expedition with the 
samé alacrity with which he embarks in the 
sports of the chase. 

Among the southernmost tnheen, in which 
may be included the Pahutaws, there exists, 
likewise, a species of rude chivalry, that par- 
takes of the honorable character ascribed to 
many customs of the Bedouin Arabs. For ex- 
ample, they strictly observe the laws of hospi- 
tality. A stranger, who has crossed in amity 
the threshold of a Pahutaw’s wigwam, or lodge, 
or broken bread with its master, is as sacred 
from insult or injary as the pilgrim who has 
once eaten salt in an Ishmaelite’s tent is secure 
of his host’s protection. The Indian’s promise 
is likewise held as immutable as the Arab’s kis- 
met, and has been as ofven the means of preserv- 


ing some hapless pale face whom the fortune of 
war has delivered into savage bondage. 


Tt was near the close of a sultry day in au- 
tumn that a solitary mounted Indian appeared 
suddenly emerging from a dense mass of woods 
into an open space or clearing, in the centre of 
which stood a small but snugly-built farm-house, 


strrounded by a pretty patch of garden land, 
now blooming with a hundred variegated flow- 
ers, the spontaneous flora of the luxuriant clime. 
The clearing itself was quite extensive, and was 
laid out in fields, some of which, bordering on 
a narrow river, near by, were clothed with soft 
grass of the deepest green color, while others 
displayed a store of waving wealth, in golden 
corn and other cereals, The dpen space was 


bordered on one side by the river, which, flow. 


ing southward, lost itself in the extensive sweep 
of forest whence the Indian had emerged; on 
another it was completely walled by the great 
forest itself, whilst im the rear of the farm-house 
a series of rocky shelves rose one above another 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. fl 


As the Indian paused within a few paces of 


the open door of the farm-house, it became quite 


apparent that both steed and rider were fatigued 
with long travel, and stood in ‘immediate need 
of shelter and refreshment; and to bespeak the 
planter’s hospitality, was now evidently the in- 


tention of the Pahutaw, for such the savage 
appeared to be. . 


Unfortunately, at this time, the inhabitants of 
the lovely valley, which the Indian had just pen- 
etrated, were in daily dread of savage incursions, 
rumors having reached them of séveral hostile ex- 
peditions devastating the possessions of more ex- 
posed settlers. Under fear of attack, therefore, 


the young farmers had formed themselves into a 
band which, on the first intimation of danger, 
might be sumimoned to the yarns of their 
little village. 

The Indian, who now checked his mustang, 
and throwing across his neck the leather thong: 
which served for a bridle, lightly dismounted be- 
fore the cottage door, was a man past the 
prime of life, of muscular proportions and grave 
aspect; one, indeed, mach noted among all 
his tribe as a brave warrior and astute chief. 
He apprehended no danger to himself as he 


paused in bi@solitary journey, to rest at the 
white man’s lodge ; for though aware that large 
parties of the upper tribes were abroad over the: 
country, he knew likewise that their object was 
not hostile, but limited to the pursuit of their 
seasonable hunts. Leaning, therefore, upon his 
gan, whilst his horse quietly cropped the tender 
herbage beneath his feet, the red man remained 
at the threshold of the farm-house, gazing into 
the interior, and awaiting putiently the appear- 
ance of some member of the household. _ 

As he stood thas, silent and majestic, a young 
child, that had been playing in the shade of the 
porch, came with hesitating steps toward him— 
an infant, scarcely two years old, attracted by 
the glittering ornaments of the Indian's dress. 
The Pahutaw, smiling benevolently, stooped 
and lifted the wandering babe in his hands. It’ 
was at this instant that a young man, emerging 
from the farm-house, beheld the unconscious im- 
fant raised in the red man’s brawny arms. A 
cry of horror and alarm broke at once from the 


settler’s lips, and in a moment he had grasped a 
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rifle from a corner of the cabin, and, rushing to 
the door, discharged it sutidenly. The sharp 
report reverberated through the neighboring 
woods, and was answered, almost immediately, 


by another shot at no great distance from the 
house. 


The Pahutaw, who had not noticed the pres- 
ence of the farmer, till startled by the report of 
his gun, now instantly divined, with the instinct 
ef bis race, that danger threatened him. He 
quickly deposited the babe upon the green sward, 
where, frightened by the rifle-shot, it remained, 
uttering shrill screams, and leaping to his horse’s 
back, turned from the open space’in front of the 
farm-bouse, and sought the shelter of the wood. 
Bat, as if by enchantment, a dozen armed white 
meu presented themselves suddenly before him, 
and ere-his mustang had galloped twice its length, 
a volley of rifle balls whizzed about him, tearing 
the plamed head dress which he wore, and graz- 
ing his limbs, as, bending to the horse’s neck, 
he dashed forward to regain the path whence he 
had come. No time had been granted him for 
parley, and the Indian saw that a panic pos- 
sessed his enemies, who had fired rapidly and 
almost at random. Stooping, therefore, to avoid 
the shots, he préssed his knees to the sides of his 
mustang, and dashed through the midst of those 
who opposed him, in the direction of a narrow 
glen, leading to the heart of the wilderness. 

A shout of disappointment arose from the 
settlers, as the brave savage passed them scathe- 
less ; but whether apprehensive that the strange 
Indian was one of a marauding band, or en- 
raged at what they deemed a bafii attempt to 
kidnap the young child, they allowed scarce a 
moment to elapse before they were in swift pur- 
suit of the fugitive. Those who had fired re- 
loaded as they ran, whilst a fresh party of farm- 
ers, appearing in another direction, dashed 
through the thick woodland, with the intention 
of cutting off the savage’s escape by gaining a 
narrow gulley, which he would be compelled to 
cross in his flight to the wooded lowlands. Con- 
sequently, the hunted Pahutaw, on breaking 
cover at a distance of several hundred yards 
from the planting, beheld through the openings 
of the forest, that at least a score of his foes 
would have him in rifle-range before he could 
gaim the shelter of the glen. 

This Indian, as we before remarked, was 
brave; and, moreover, above all his tribe, he 
was noted for the craft which constitutes the 
chief defence of savage life. No sooner, there- 
fore, did his quick glance discover the method | 
by which the settlers were about to cut off his 


retreat, than his fertile cunning resolved upon | 
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another movement. He checked the career of 
his mustang, and whirling suddenly about, re- 
traced his course to the farm-house. 

For an instant, the white men fancied that the 


savage counted upon ‘a path of escape through 

the hills at the rear of the mountains, but they 
were speedily undeceived. The Pahutaw’s mind 
was too subtle to essay a desperate flight through 

dubious mountain passes, and his bold invention’ 
had conctived a new means of safety. At the 

moment in which he had discovered that his 
flight to the vale was impeded, his quick eye 
had also caught sight of a female figure ad- 
vancing across the clearing at the right of the 

house, apparently endeavoring to reach the 

frightened babe upon the sward. Quick as 
thought, the Indian turned his horse, and whilst’ 
the farmers paused as to the fugitive’s intention, 

they beheld him dash toward the cottage, bend 

quickly from his steed, and in the next instant 
wheel round with the form of the young female 

held firmly across ‘his saddle by his stalwort 
arm. It was but a moment’s achievement to 

bear down upon the screaming woman, lift her 

with a fierce clutch from the ground, and: then, 

turning, to retrace his course, leap the thicket 

and gallop toward his enemies, who, with léev- 

elled rifles, commanded the only path of escape. 

But no shot sped from the muzzles of those’ 
poised weapons. The singular boldness of the’ 
red man’s exploit, the fearful celerity with which 

he neared the spot which they occupied, holding 

the form of the female, who had fainted and lay 

insensible, completely shielding his breast, 
peared to paralyze the faculties of those who 

opposed him. The foremost man among the 

whites uttered a wild cry, as if he himself had» 
been stricken by a bullet. Well might he shud-- 
der, indeed, for he recognized in the woman who 
had been seized by the Pahutaw; the partner of 
his life, the wife of his bosom ! 

Meantime the strong-limbed mustang broke 
swiftly toward the glen. The rifles still remain- 
ed suspended, but no flame belched from their 
threatening muzzles, and at length, as the daring’ 
savage reached and dashed past the motionless 
group, every weapon dropped slackly to the 
earth as its owner marked the weak yet consum-" 
mate protection which the crafty warrior had 
thrown around his life. For a moment the baf- 
fled men listened to the clgtter of the wild horse’s - 
hoofs in the descending glen, then to their ears 
came a shrill whoop of triumph pealing through 
the forest depths ; the Pahutaw had escaped ! 

In a small community, composed of individu- 
als. and families bound together by like interests, 
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and sharing their sympathies as well as experi- 
ences with one another, an event such as that 
we have chronicled was well calculated to create 


much excitement. The sudden panic caused by 


the presence of what the settlers deemed « hos- 
tile savage, his daring manwuvre and escape, 
carrying away the wife of one of their own 
number, and the uncertainty which remained 
upon the general mind as to the strength and 
nearness of an Indian foe, combined to draw 
together in a very brief space all the dwellers in 
the isolated village of Feather Vale, as the un- 
pretending cluster of plantations had been chris- 
tened by the pioneers. An hour had not elapsed 
following the abduction of the woman, before 
all the families of the place had collected upon 
the open space in front of the farm-house, to 
which we have called attention. They were all 
agitated with the fear of some impending calam- 
ity, as well as startled at the event which had 
jast occurred. Rough-visaged men, called sud- 
denly from the labors of the field, wild in garb, 
and armed with various weapons, among which 
the western rifle and revolver were conspicuous, 
mingled with the more peaceful-looking persons 
who pursued the quiet vocation of trade, while 
groups of women and children, and a few savage 
looking hombres, whose exterior betokened a late 
acquaintance with the upper diggings of the 
mountain, made up an assemblage, motley in 
character and diverse in appearance. 

Near the door of the cottage stood a young 
man, who, with his carbine clutched in one 
hand, and a trembling babe pressed to his bosom 
with the other, preserved a strange silence amid 
the vehement conversation of those gathered 
near him. This was no other than Hugh Munro; 
and it was his wife who, torn from her friends, 
was now borne into the forest-depths by the fa- 
gitive Pahutaw chief. It was the young emi- 
grant who now, bitterly speculating upon the 
fate of his beloved, resolved at the same momént 
upon his own course of action. Bravery and 
resolution are twin qualities, and if it was Hugh 
Munro, who startled at the unexpected sight of a 
red man near his child, had, without further 
thought, discharged his gun in order to summon 
the settlers, and thus brought on the catastrophe, 
which, had he known the peaceful intentions of 
the Pahutaw, might easily have been avoided, 
so it was likewise Hugh Munro who now de- 
termined, as he pressqg his infant to his breast, 
that neither rest nor sleep should visit him again 
till his foot should press the trail of the bold ab- 
ductor of his wife. With this one object clearly 
defined, he now stood at the threshold of his 


cottage, his rifle grasped in his nervous hand, 


508 
his farmer’s garb exchanged for one more suited 
to travel through forests and over mountains ; 
Hugh Munro was already, 
of the Pahutaw, 

settlers who did not sympathize deeply with ‘the 
young farmer, and who would not have perilled 
his own life had such act been sufficient to resene 
the kidnapped wife. Nevertheless, so alarmed 
had been the entire community of late, by ru- 
mors of the vicinity of large and dangerous Inr 
dian parties, and so fearful were they at this 
time that a large force of savages lurked in the 
neighboring forests, that they concluded in their 
minds it would bé little short of madness to at 
tempt a pursuit of the Pahutaw in the labyrinths 
of the wooded plain, where a single ambuseade 
would destroy them in a moment. Therefore, 
though they deeply shared with Hugh the feel 
ings which prompted him to start at once in pur- 
suit of the Indian, and though they grasped their 
rifles tightly, and vented maledietions on the 
treacherous redskins, their movements other- 
wise promised little assistance in the ooiny 
of the settler’s unfortunate companion. 

Hugh Munro, however, was, as we have said, 
a brave man, and had formed his resolution; so, 
whilst he clasped his child tenderly to his breast, 
kissing its little mouth, he spoke to his’ '‘neigh- 
bors sharply and briefly enough, as he age 
them from his cottage threshold : 

' “ Priends, it must be done; and I must do it 
alone.” 

What do you mean, Hugh asked dark- 
visaged settler, near. 

But Hugh answered not by words, though a 
tear’ might have been seen to gather in his eye, 
and full upon the coarse folds of his blanket 
hunting-shirt. He turned and walked into the 
house. 

“Munro is fixed on something desperate— 
that’s clear,” remarked the neighbor who had 
before spoken. 

“ Well, I’m one to help if anything can be 
done,” rejoined another of the settlers. 

“Tf it aint chasin’ that red satan on his man 

” 

“Precisely. ''That’s out 0” reason, sarting.” 

“Munro loves his wife, and that’s a fine child. 
o’ theirs ; so you see he feels the loss ; but—” 

The settler paused, and leaned musingly upon 


his gun. Presently he looked up, and said: 


“ There’s a despret chance o’ that, 
replied the other, just as Hogh en, 
his threshold. 


ot 
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' He was now equipped for the march, having 
bound a knapsack to his back, and slung in his 
belt a powder-horn and a long-bladed knife. 
His rifle was still fiercely grasped, and his coun- 
tenance wore a resolute expression. 

‘“ Where now, Hugh ?” 

“In pursuit of my wife! Is she to be left to 
perish ?” 

* But to attempt to rescue her alone—” 

“ would not ask one of you to risk his lifé 
with me, even if I needed help in my project. 
You have your own families, my friends, and 
our homes must be protected if these hostile 
savages return. I go alone—to return with 
Ellen, or return no more! The Pahutaws are 
powerful and crafty, but I trust Heaven will 
assist me in my purpose.” ; 

“Yet it seems like madness, Hugh. If we 
could get news of it to the fort, and have the 
agent notified—” 

“And my wife meantime murdered by the 
savages! No, neighbors, friends, I must go 
alone. Farewell!” 

“God protect you, Hugh; you are a brave 

fellow !” 
“I love my wife!” answered the young farm- 
er, bastily dashing his hand across his forehead 
to hide the tears that struggled to his eyes. 
“ William Mason,” he continued, addressing a 
neighbor standing near, “‘let your wife take care 
of my poor babe. She will cherish it for its 
mother’s sake. God bless you all, neighbors! 
Good-by !” 

Hugh Manro hastily wrung the hands which 
were outstretched on all sides, and then, with a 
sharp whistle, broke from the group. 

In answer to the whistle, a shaggy-looking 
dog sprang from the house-door, and bounded 
on before Hugh, whining, and snufling the 
ground. 


Many days after his departure from the little 
village of Feather Vale, Hugh Munro, weary 
and dispirited, ascended the sides of a rugged 
mountain, commanding an extensive prospect of 
forest and prairie. His garments were tattered 
and discolored by travel through swamps and 
thickets ; and as he gazed around over the wide 
stretch of country under his view, it was plainly 
apparent that his physical powers were nearly 
exhausted by the hardships.of his journey. Nev- 
ertheless, he held with a firm grasp the barrels 
of his rifle, and below his belt of buffalo hide 
appeared the bright blade of his knife. Behind 
the young farmer, followed his shaggy dog, com- 
panion of the lonesome march. 

Long and toilsome had been the bereaved 


husband’s travel, through alternate woods and 
deserts, his only food being that which ehance 
brought within rifle-range, and his only consola- 
tion the hope of being permitted to reach once 
more the side of his wife, either to share her 
captivity, or perish with her by the hands of the 
fierce savages. 

The sun was just setting, and; his red beams 
blazed through the yellow top of tall trees be- 
neath the precipice which he had reached. Far 
to the west, his glance retraced the vast extent 
which he had traversed since that morning’s 
dawn ; and beyond’ the mountain’s base, as he 
looked southward, he could catch faint glimpses 
of a light smoke rising from among the thickest 
portions of the wooded valley. Hugh Munro 
well knew this to denote either an encampment 
or village of Indians, and the wanderer’s heart 
throbbed with anxiety, with the hope of soon 
beholding his living wife, balanced by the dread 
that he might see her scalp hanging in a savage 
wigwam. 

For several days past, he had been aware that 
a large Indian trail was before him, and profited 
by his knowledge of wooderaft to detect the 
slight marks left in the passage of the forest, and 
to determine pretty accurately the number of 
warriors composing the party. He might have 
been discovered, all day long, stooping to exam- 
ine a broken branch, or inspect some tree-bark, 
grazed by an Indian’s gun. And now, at the 
close of a wearying day’s travel, he reached the 
mountain summit, and looked down upon the 
object of his’ pursuit, the red man’s camping- 
place. 

But a thousand harassing reflections tortured 
poor Hugh’s mind. It might be that the kid- 
napper of his wife had taken some other path, 
and was now far away with his tribe; or, per- 
haps, enraged by the pursuit of the farmers, the 
savage had sacrificed his victim, leaving her 
body to be devoured by prairie wolves. As this 
dismal thought occurred to him, Hugh clasped 
his hands together, and sank upon his knees. 

“O Father above!” he cried, fervently. 
“Grant that I may sec my Ellen ere I am 
called to die. Grant that she may be restored to 
me and to our poor babe.” 

With renewed confidence then the husband 
arose; and taking a firmer hold of his rifle, began 
to descend the other slope of the mountain, just 
as the sunset rays diggppeared bencath the 
horizon. its 

Hugh Munro knew enough of the customs of 
the Pahutaws to be aware that, if he could ap- 
proach the village without observation, and. 
boldly entering the first lodge, claim hospitality 
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from its occupant, he would, should his request 
be granted, remain safe from harm among the 
tribe; as they were all known to observe strictly 
their rude laws of honor, and as, moreover, each 
man was lord of his own wigwam, and could 
protect any who had sought the protection of his 
roof. The white man resolved, therefore, first 
to reconnoitre the outskirts of the encampment 
to which he was approaching, and then to enter, 
if possible, a-lodge, and throw himself at once 
upon the generosity of its owner. 

The resolution of Hugh Munro was induced 
not more by his desire to learn the fate of his 
wife, than by his determination to share that, 
whether it involved captivity or death. If the 
first, he trusted that means might sooner or later 
be found to effect escape for both, and if the 
latter, the disconsolate husband cared not how 
soon his own massacre should follow the loss of 
one dearer far than life. With cautious but de- 
termined steps, then, Hugh Munro drew nearer 
to what he supposed to be the Indian village. 

His path conducted through thick clumps of 
trees, surrounding a small plateau, where, by the 
sideof a running stream, the smoke of a small 
fire revealed the presence of man, and the sound 
of singing, whooping, and rattle of wooden 
drams, acquainted him of the fact that some 
savage ceremony was in progress. When, at 
length, after crouching for some time, with his 
dog, among the stunted bushes at the edge of 
the wood, he resolved, by degrees, to draw nearer 
to a wigwam which stood at one extremity of 
the circle of huts, he beheld in the centre a large 
number of Indians, performing a strange sort of 
dance around a large platform, whilst, outside 
of the group, the women and children of the 
tribe appeared to be gathered to witness the 
rites. But Hugh Munro’s look regarded none 
of these. His quick glance had discovered, 
bound to a painted post, at one corner of the 
platform, the figure of a woman whom his beat- 
ing heart at once gave evidence of being his 
wife, though her face was quite concealed by the 
long hair, which, falling over her forehead and 
drooping shoulders, descended to the platform 
on which she knelt, apparently devoid of- every 
hope. At the sight, Hugh could scarcely for- 
bear the utterance of a cry of anguish, so sud- 
denly was he stricken by the consciousness of 
imminent peril to her he loved. His dog, too, 
placing its nose to the earth, whined feebly, as if 
to reveal that he comprehended the meaning of 
his master’s grief. 

Hugh Munro sank down among the leaves, 
pressing his hand upon the head of his faithful 
attendant, and gazing anxiously at the throng of 
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savages, who, with clasped hands, whirled on 
every side of the platform. 

" But, though well-nigh paralyzed by the fearful 
spectacle which he beheld, he was nevertheless 
not unmindful of the course he should parsue. 
He watched the leaping figures of the red men, 
and listened to their ‘wild yells, but he forgot not 
to loosen the knife in his belt and bring his rifle 
nearer to his body, though it appeared like mad- 
ness to attempt the use of either weapon against 
the force that surrounded the captive woman. 

But when, at length, a young brave sprang be- 
yond the circle of warriors, and leaping upon the 
platform, flourished a hatchet over poor Ellen’s 
head, Hugh could hold his feelings no longer. 
Drawing his knife from its belt, and dashing 
from his place of concealment, he sprang, with a 
fierce yell, toward the savages, followed closely 
by his dog, whose deep bay startled the forest 
echoes. The next instant, a terrific whoop 
broke from a hundred throats, and a score of 
guns were levelled on the stout arms of as many 
Indians. But Hugh Munro had not acted with- 
out pre-consideration. 

He remembered well the stratagem by which 
the savage captor of his wife had effected his 
escape from Feather Vale, and he resolved to re- 
sort to a like expedient. Singling out, thére- 
fore, among the groups of women and children 
who surrounded the warriors, the lithe and sup- 
ple form of an Indiaa boy, who, by his crown of 
feathers, and glittering armlcts, he knew to be 
the son of a chief, Hugh Manro had directed his 
course toward him, and suddenly winding one 
arm about the stripling’s body, held him with 
the gripe of a bear, whilst, with the other hand, 
he pointed the glittering knife at his breast. 

Hugh Munro had counted rightly on the effect 
of this exploit. The light frame of the Indian 
lad was confined by his brawny arm as within a 
vice, despite of every struggle ; for the husband, 
at that moment, felt endued with the strength of 
a giant. The warriors, who, shouting their war- 
cries, had at first aimed their muskets, now be- 
held the white man’s manceuvre, and lowered 
their weapons to the ground, whilst the young 
brave, who was flourishing his hatchet over the 
pinioned captive, paused in his wild threatening, 
and stood, as if undecided, upon the platform. 

It would have been a study for a painter—this 
crisis of action. The wild mountain scenery 
glowing beneath a bright western sky; the war- 
riors, poising their muskets, and the captive 
bound to the post; whilst Hugh Munro, the 
main figure of the picture, stood with resolute 
demeanor, clutching the Indian boy, whilst at 
his feet crouched the shaggy dog, exposing his 
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Hagh, with his bare knife-point ‘inch 
of the red youth’s heart, glanced from his wife 
to the throng of hideously painted savages, as if 
to denote to them the object for which he thus 
dared so perilous adeed. And ashe thus stood, 
defyingly, a tall chief advanced, with a majestic 
step, from among the rest, and stretching ont his 
arms, in token of amity, spoke in asort of Span- 
ish patois, which Munro readily understood. 

But Hugh relinquished not his attitude, nor 
ceased to threaten the young Indian’s breast. 

“ Brother !” said the chief, pausing, and fix- 
ing his eyes upon the white man’s countenance. 
Hugh Munro at once recognized that calm gaze, 
and knew that this chief was the same who had 
abducted his wife, and whose trail he had, as it 
seemed, followed to this Indian village. Their 
glances evinced mutual recognition, but the 
farmer only looked meaningly towards the plat- 
form, where his poor wife lay, utterly uncon- 
scious of what was passing around her. 

“The white chief is brave!” said the red 
man. ‘He is as the pantherin speed. Listen 
tome! Iam awarrior. I am a Pahutaw chief. 
I would be friends with the white warrior !”’ 

“Let my red brother release the captive,” 
answered Hugh, glancing earnestly around him 
to detect any hostile movement on the part of 
the savages. “A warrior does not kill women. 
Let the Pahutaw chief restore to me my wife. It 
is her I seek, and not this boy’s life.” 

“ Will my brother trust the red chieftain ?” 
asked the savage, calmly. “I promise that the 
pale woman shall not be harmed. Let my white 
brother trust me, and he shall eat bread in the 
lodges of the Pahutaw.” 

“ But will the red chieftain restore the wife to 
his white brother ?” demanded Hugh. 

“The red chief will not lie. The white bird 
shall not die, but I cannot break the eage which 
saves her life. Listen! The young warrior, 
yonder, has chosen her for his bride, to save her 
from the sacrifice. Does my white brother un- 
derstand ?” 

The stout farmer trembled through all his 
limbs, as he heard this, though he still main- 
tained his close grasp of the Indian lad. He 
saw at once that his wife had been spared, only 
to become the partner of a savage, and that the 
movement of the young brave, which he had 
thought threatened the captive’s life, was in fact 
only a part of the ceremony by which the bride- 
groom claimed his prize. The hatchet had been 
raised, not to harm the —_ but to sever 
her bonds. _ 


Hugh Munro divined all this in a moment's 
space, and perceived likewise that his best and 
only hope was to take advantage of the terror 
and admiration his daring feat had excited in the 
savages, and trust at once to their generosity for 
his own safety; especially as, from the chief’s 
assurance, he knew that the captive was in no 
immediate peril. With this reflection, he sud- 
denly released the Indian lad from his grasp, 
and at the same instant dashed the knife upon 
the ground. Then, leaning on his rifle, he pre- 
sented his hand to the advancing Pahutaw chief. 

* Brother !” 

“ Amigo * 

The hands of white man and Indian met and 
clasped, and instantaneously a loud shout arose 
from the warriors, who immediately crowded 
about the two, whilst the wife Ellen, released 
from her bonds, opened her eyes, and with cv 
ful cry recognized her busband. 


A great feast was that night given in thelodge 
of the head chief of the Pahutaw village, and 
Hugh Munro broke bread with the host as a fa- 
vored guest. But though thus treated with 
marks of consideration such as were deemed 
due to a warrior, he was not permitted to see or 
communicate with his unhappy wife, who, con- 
sigued to the care of squaws, had been conveyed 
to another part of the encampment. The bold- 
ness and devotion of the white man had, how- 
ever, already gained him a sort of rude friend- 
ship among the tribe, and he did not despair of 
being soon able to prevail upon his host to favor 
the restoration of his wife. This reflection oc- 
cupied his thoughts during the feast, so that the 
discerning Pahutaw noticed his abstraction. 

“My white brother’s heart is not in his 
bosom,” said the red man, as he led the way, 
when the entertainment was over, to the hut 
which had been appropriated as Hugh’s resting- 
place for the night. “It is flown away to the 
white bird.” 

“The white bird whom my red brother stole 
from éer nest,” said Hugh, with a groan. 

“* Was it not to save my own life?” asked the 
chieftain, who, during the feast, had explajned 
his peaceful intentions at Feather Vale. ‘But 
listen! I am a warrior—and the warrior’s 
friend. What will my white brother give to the 
young man who claims the captive as his prize, 
if he will say to her—‘ Go! you are free ?’” . 

“Ransom !” cried Hugh, joyfully. “ Will 
the young man accept of ransom? All that I 
possess shall be sacrificed for my poor Ellen’s 
liberation.” 

The red man smiled at the earnestness of his 
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guest, so different from his own quiet self-pos- 
session. “Let us talk with the warrior!” said 
he, and at once led the way to the young brave’s 
lodge. 

They found the savage willing to listen to the 
proposition of Hugh, in reference to ransom. 
,But it soon became evident that the brave was 
‘desirous of retaining possession of her whom he 
had chosen to be his squaw; for he began to 
rate the price at a figure which almost ‘threw 
poor Hugh into despair. - 

“Bring me,” said he, *‘the best gunpowder 
of the paleface, a hundred horns—bring me red 
cloth and yellow blankets—and new guns for 
my lodge. Give me also ribbons and feathers, 
that my other squaw may be rejoiced.” 

And the crafty savage proceeded to enumerate 
a store of articles, to procure which would re- 
quire not only all of poor Hugh’s present pos- 
sessions, but more than he hoped to amass in 
ten years’ toil, while the time necessary to ob- 
tain them, even could he borrow means of his 
friends, would consume many months. 

“Bring me these,” cried the young brave, 
“before three moons shall disappear, and the 
white bird shall fly away. Otherwise, she shall 
sing in my lodge. I have spoken.” 

Hugh Munro turned away from the young In- 
dian, and retraced his steps, in company with 
the Pahutaw chief. His heart was very heavy, 
for the large ransom required by the savage 
could not be procured without a journey to San 
Francisco, or, still farther, to Santa Fe, and be- 
fore he could start for either place, it would be 
necessary for him to return to Feather Vale, in 
order to invoke the aid of friends to raise the 
means of purchasing the goods. He saw that 
the proposal was made because the cunning 
brave was aware, perhaps, of his inability to re- 
turn within three months with the stipulated 
ransom, and he shuddered as he reflected upon 
the fate to which his poor wife was exposed. 
The Pahutaw chief said no more to him, save to 
wish him rest, as he pointed out his sleeping 
place, and Hugh Munro, casting himself upon 
the buffalo skins prepared for his couch, began 
to dream, but not to sleep, whilst his faithful 
dog crouched at the door of the hut. 

_ The morning sun beheld Hugh Munro arise, 
with unrefreshed limbs, from the spot where he 
had passed the night in agonizing thoughts of 
his wife. The door of the lodge was fast, as it 
had been secured upon the outside by the cour- 
teous Indian chief, who had likewise placed a 
guard of savages near by, Hugh thought not 
of this, knowing it to be the custom of red men ; 


not permit his reflections to embrace much of 
other matters. 

The almost impossible terms imposed wpon 
him by the young savage, reduced the husband 
almost to despair. He saw no method of .com- 
passing his wife’s deliverance within the time 
specified; and he could not but feel that the 
seeming willingness of the Indian to accept ran- 
som was but a subterfuge in order to rid himself 
of his chief’s interference. Consequently, when 
at length a low growl from the dog announced 
the coming of his host, Munro was in no mood 
of amity toward the savages, and the Pahutaw 
chief addressed him more than once ere the 
young farmer looked up with a moody brow. 

“Has my white brother slept sweetly?” 
asked the red man. 

“ He cannot sleep away from the lodge of his 
wife,” answered Hugh. 

“Ugh!” returned the Indian, with the cus- 
tomary guttural expression used by the abor- 
igines to denote almost every variety of fecling. 
‘Let my brother follow me and be glad.” 

Hugh Munro did as he was - directed, follow- 
ing the Indian from the wigwam, and to some 
distance in the rear of the village, where, among 
the low hills at the foot of the next range of 
mountains, was a thick, rank growth of prairie 
vegetation, interspersed with great boulders of 
trap rock. The farmer’s dog bounded on before, 
barking joyfully. 

Through this rugged and barren soil oozed a 
small streamlet, which apparently proceeded 
from some outlet in the mountain, and gliding 
sluggishly along, became dispersed and lost in 
the grassy wilderness surrounding the Indian 
village. Over this small stream, following the 
eager dog, Hugh Munro passed, with his savage 
guide, and almost immediately the young farmer 
uttered an exclamation of delight; for he be- 
held his wife Ellen standing alone and free be- 
fore him. The next instant, he was clasped in 
her embrace, whilst the faithful dog frisked 
wildly around them. 

The Pahutaw chief remained at a little dis- 
tance, surveying, with grave countenance and 
folded arms, the meeting of the two palefaces. 
Then, as Hugh turned his grateful glance 
around, the Indien said, with a slight move- 
ment of his head : 

“ Will my brother look from the white bird to 
the feet of the red chief?” 

h glanced from the Indian’s quiet counte- 
nance to the little streamlet, on the border of 
which he stood. At the same apoerenst 
claimed : 


“It is the gold, Hugh—the golden sands.” — 
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“Ugh!” muttered the Pahutaw, and perhaps 
the faint semblance of humor appeared at the 
corner of his dark mouth, as he marked the 
eager change in the white man’s features, as the 
latter stooped quickly i> the water’s edge. 

It was indeed true. The mountain streamlet 
glided over a bed of golden sand, dnd large 
lumps, the deposits of a thousand washings in 
that solitude, were strewn thickly beneath the 
hand of Hugh Munro. 

“Let my brother fill his hunting-pouch with 
‘the bright sand,” said the Pahutaw, still pre- 
serving his quiet demeanor. “Let the white 
bird be ransomed. The young warrior of our 
tribe is satisfied.” 

As the Pahntaw spoke, the brave, who had 
claimed the possession of Ellen, appeared ap- 
proaching from the village. : 

The young warrior’s brow wore rather a dark 
expression; nevertheless, he made a sign of 
friendship, as he neared the white man. 

“Our young man would make joyful the 
lodge of his white brother!” said ‘the chief. 
“But he must buy anew wife, and make warm 
his house for anothersquaw. SoI have given 
to him of my own goods, till my brother shall 
return with the white bird’s ransom.” 

Saying this, the stately chieftain drew aside a 
bundle of branches and prairie grass, which was 
piled near by, and discovered to the wondering 
gaze of Hugh Munro a heap of articles such as 
form the trade of half breeds with the Indian 
tribes. Several bales of red cloth, a keg of pow- 
der, and a box of gay-colored ribbons, lay at 
scarcely a yard’s distance from the streamlet. 

“These are all the wealth of the Pahutaw 
chief,” said the latter, in his guttural tones. 
“But my white brother is naked—he has not 
somuch. Let him then take these goods, and 
ransom the squaw. The Pahutaw chief will 
trast his white brother, that he will restore 
much when he is rich.” ' 

‘Hugh Manro could scarcely believe his senses. 
Overpowered by emotion, he seized the hand of 
his wife, and drew her half kneeling to the 
Pabutaw’s feet. 

“ Generous man !” was all he could utter. 

“ Let the white chief’s lodge be joyful! Ugh!” 
returned the Indian, as, gracefully lifting his 
embroidered blanket, he threw it over his shoul- 
ders, and stood again immovable, whilst the 
young brave stooped and gave his hand to Man- 
ro, in token of his assent to the conditions of 
Ellen’s release. 

And ere the sun had set on that eventful day, 
the pioneer and Ellen were on their homeward 
way, conducted by the Pahutaw chieftain a day’s 


journey on their march. Sufficient of the “ gold- 
en dross,” for which eo many peril life, was 
stored about the persons of ‘both, not only to 
purchase goods to reimburse the noble Pahutaw 
for his security, but to make comfortable their 
after life in the pleasant home of*Feather Vale. 
And there, at this hour, to the traveller who 
shares his open hospitality, Hugh Munro delights’ 
to relate his own romantic gold-adventure among 
the valley tribes. 
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ANECDOTE OF SHELLEY. 
Shelley took great pleasure in making paper 
boats, and floating them on the water. Be long 


as his paper lasted, he remained riveted to the 
spot, fascinated by this peculiar amusement. 
All waste paper was rapidly consumed; then 
the covers of ietters ; next, letters of little value. 
The most precious contributions of the most es- 
teemed correspondents, although eyed wistfully 
many times and often returned to his pocket, 
were sure to be sent at last in pursuit of the 
former squadrons. Of the le volumes 
which were the companions of his rambles—and 
he seldom went without a book—the fly leaves 
were commonly wenting. He had applied them 
as our ancestor Noah applied gopher wood. But 
learning was so sacred in his eyes that he never 
trespassed further upon the integrity of the copy. 
The work itself was always respected. 

It has been said that he once found himself on 
the north bank of the Serpentine River without 
the materials for indulging those inclinations 
which the sight of water invariably inspired, for 
he had exhausted his supplies on the round pond 
in Kensington Gardens, Not a single scrap of 
paper could be found, save only a bank-note for 
£50. He hesitated long, but yielded at last. 
He twisted it into a boat with the extreme fine- 
ness of his skill, and committed it with the ut- 
most dexterity to fortune, watching its progress, 
if possible, with astill more intense anxiety than 
asual. Fortune often favors those who fully and 
frankly trust her. The northeast wind gently 
wafted the costly skiff to the south bank, where 
during the latter part of the voyage the ventur- 
ous owner waited its arrival wich patient solici- 
tude.—LEnglish Anecdotes. 


POPULAR DEFINITIONS. 


What is fashion*’—Dinner at midnight, and 
headache in the morning. 

Whatis wit ?—That peculiar kind of talk that 
leads to pulled noses and broken heads. 

What is idleness ?— Working yaller mountains 
on pink subsoil—or a blue-tailed dog im sky- 
"What is joy your find 

at is joy—To count money an 
it overrun dollars, 

What is conscience !—Something that guilty 
men feel every time it thunders. ~ 

What is knowledge’—To be 
home when people come to borrow books and 
umbrellas. — Punch. 

Lowliness of heart is real dignity, and humility 
is the brightest jewel in the Caristian’s crown. 
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TO WILL. 


BY IDA RAVELIN. 


Think of me, dearest, 
_. When daylight appears, 
When the earth is al! sparkling 
With morning’s bright tears; 
When memory is clear 
As those gems of bright dew, 
Then wilt thou think of me, 
Kind thoughts renew? 


Think of me, dearest, 
In dark, silent night, 
, When the deep blue above us 
Is sprinkled with light: 
That sweet, peaceful hour 
Will soften the heart, 
_ And bid all unkindness 
Forever depart. 


Think of me, dearest, 

In moments of joy, ~ 
When no shadow darkens, 
No gloom can annoy. 

Think of me, dearest, 
As I think of thee, 

Fondly and ever, 

» Ah, thus think of me! 


THE WHITE SUN BONNET. 


BY EVE CARROLL. 


One afternoon in August, when the warm 
sunshine poured through the poplar branches, 
making it almost as warm in the shade as in the 
open fields, I sat on grandfather’s doorstep, mak- 
ing a white sun bonnet. I was thinking all the 
time, how, under the broad shade of this cam- 
brie bonnet, I would rob the woods of their wealth 
of berries and nuts, and what long morning 
walks I would take, following the brook on its 
winding pathway, and then, too, when I went 
to the village on week days, I would wear the 
sun bonnet, so that my Florence straw trimmed 
with pink bows and flowers, would be new and 
fresh for Sunday. These thoughts flowed very 
pleasantly through my mind, and in the mean- 
time my needle kept quick time to them. 

Looking up, presently from my work, I no- 
ticed that grandfather had brought his chair into 
the hall and sat near the door, sucking his short 
stemmed pipe, The light of life was fast de- 
parting from it, yet he puffed away, occasionally 
emitting faint clouds of smoke,. and gazing 
with an abstracted look upon my needlework. 
This, I thought, argued. an absent mind, and I 
asked him what he was thinking about... 

The old man roused up at the sound of my 
voice and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
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“ Why, Kitty,” said he, “I was thinking of 
the white sun bonnet.” 

“ Thinking of this one ?” 

“Dear me! no, of my own.” ' 

“ What, have you a sun bonnet, grandfather?” 

“ Yes, my child, and if [ had not, I should not 
be sitting here to-day, looking back on old times 
with a thankful heart. I must tell you about 
my sun bonnet, Kitty, and then if you prove a 
good listener, I’ll show it to you.” 

The pipe was laid aside, and I threaded my 
needle anew. : 

“ When I was young,” he began, “I lived in 
this very house, a farmer’s boy, and my Mary, 
a farmer's daughter, lived in alittle brown house 
over the hills yonder. One afternoon when I 
was coming across the fields homeward, from a 
fishing expedition, I saw her for the first time. 
Wearing a white sun bonnet, and with a basket 
of strawberries on her arm, she came towards me, 


| and with a bashfal blush, asked me to tell her 


the way to the village road, for,” said she, ‘IT 
have been wandering around so long in search 
of strawberries, that I find myself in a strange 
place.’ 

“She seemed so pretty and modest, and her 
blue eyes looked at me so timidly from under: 
her white bonnet, that I blessed my stars inward- 
ly for her mishap, and with all the politeness I 
could summon offered to guideher. She accept- 
ed my aid, thanking me cordially, and so we 
trudged on together toward the main road. “TI 
helped her over the fences, and only bade her 
good evening when we were in sight of her fa- 
ther’s house. 

“All the next night I dreamed of meeting a 
little maid in the fields, and of leading her home- 
ward through lonesome lanes and over hills and 
valleys. For weeks afterward I peeped under 
every sun bonnet I met, hoping to see the face 
of Mary Burns, but I did not chance to meet 
her. Failing at last of finding her in any other 
way, I just walked across the fields one summer 
night and knocked at the front door of Farmer 
Burns. Mary herself came to the door, and with 
a smile and courtesy showed me into the parlor, 
where in half an hour we grew so well ac- 
quainted, as to seem like old friends to each 
other. 

“After that day, the path grew wondrously 
short between her house and mine, and at the 
end of a year I brought her here, no longer 
wearing a sun bonnet, but dressed in white 
muslin, and with a wreath of bridal flowers 
on her brown hair. I never saw a face so 
lovely as was Mary’s on our wedding day.” 

Here grandfather paused and wiped a tear 
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from his eyes, and I thonght how long the brown 
hair turned to gray had ‘been underneath the 
eoffin lid. 

“For about two years,” he continued, “we 
were as happy as it was possible to be. Mary 
was all I could have wished a wife to be, and I 
did everything I could think of to promote her 
happiness. 

“ But at the end of that time, a relative, who 
had resided for many years in the south, died 
and left mea largelegacy. This was the gteat- 
est misfortune of my life, or rather I made it 
such by my own folly and weakness. Think- 
ing that I had no longer any need to work, I 
neglected my business, grew indolent in my 
habits, and began to squander my wealth in 
idleness and pleasure. Indolence is a short road 
to vice, ahd without realizing my danger, I soon 
began to frequent those places where intoxicat- 
ing drinks were sold, and then it was an easy 
thing to acquire'a strong and absorbing taste 
for them. 

“Poor Mary Her face grew sad and pale 
with watching, and she pleaded with me to return 
to my former happy, useful life, but I soon 
learned to answer'all her entreaties with harsh 
words. Yet she was always patient and always 
faithfal to me. When I came reeling home at 
night, I used to see her as I opened the gate, 
sitting here, where I am sitting now, with little 
Charlie—your father, my child—asleep in her 
arms. Here she used to sit and watch for me. 

“TI cannot bear to tell you, Kitty, how bad 
things got to be, but at last, when I was almost 
a druvkard, and every endeavor of kindness and 
affection failed to move me, a little thing did 
the work. 

“TI was coming home, across the fields at sun- 
set. It was very early for me to return from the 
village, but I was more sober than usual, and 
for once chanced to return at an early hour. Yet 
I was not so sober but that as I walked through 


the long grass, I often stumbled and fell. But I 
went on, and just at dusk came in sight of 


“ Sitting on a little mound in the field yonder, 
Kitty, with her face turned from me, was a 
woman's figure in a light shawl and a white 
sun bonnet. I had not seen that white bonnet 
for three years, and now it seemed as if some 
spirit had brought it before my eyes to reproach 
me with visions of the past. I paused to look 
atit and at Mary, as she sat there so motionless, 
and @ superstitious awe crept over me, for I fan- 
cied that the wraith of Mary Burns was sitting 
there. Not my real wife, for she and Mary Burns 
were two different beings. The one was a pale 


and sad-faced woman; the other, younger and 
fairer, and blooming: with smiles and blushes. 
Here was Mary Burns, the same that had met 
me in the fields with her basket of strawberries 
on her arm. 

“Memory is sometimes the good genius of a 
man, and she was mine in thathour.. The white 
sun bonnet that I had not seen for those years, 
summoned her to me, and she brought back all 
the past. I saw the blue-eyed young girl stray- 
ing through the fields, and myself stealing glances 
under her white bonnet, as I led’ her to the road- 
side. Isaw myself, a bashful but honest youth, 
knocking at the door of Farmer Burns. I lived 
over again our long walks in the woodland and 
our longer chats in the parlor, and then I saw 
her on her wedding day, so beautiful, with white 
flowers in her hair. a 

“Then the darkness of the altered present 
rushed over me. All the misery which had over- 
shadowed her, returned to me with threefold in- 
tensity, smiting me with keen reproaches, and 
in the bitterness and wildness of that sudden re- 
pentance, I rushed towards the figure sitting on 
the cold ground, and falling at her feet, I ex- 
claimed : 

Forgive me—forgive me, Mary Burns!’ 

“O how softly Mary’s hand was laid on my 
hot forehead, and in the long sickness which fol- 
lowed that night, her touch never lost its tender- 
ness, nor her voice its glad, hopeful tone, When 
I rose again I rose to a new life. I had had 
ample time to reflect and to grow strong in good 
resolutions, and with God’s help I kept them all. 

“Now, Kitty, come up stairs, and I’ll show 
you the white sun bonnet, which I always be- 
lieved was the means of bringing back to me that 
vivid picture of the past, and thus of restoring 
me to life and duty.” 

We went up into grandfather’s chamber. He 
took down the old-fashioned bonnet from its peg 
in the closet, and looked at it long and tenderly, 


then carefully replaced it. 

Half an hour later I entered his room and 
found him fast asleep in his easy chair. He 
smiled, and I thought he must be dreaming of 


Mary Burns. 
The puffs of Rachel in the New York pers 


remind Clapp, of the Gansta, of a sto 
starved in the height of the Celeste furore in 
country. A bear went to see Celeste act. Such 
was the of her first pight’s performance 
that he entirely abandoned his man-eating pro- 
pensities ; pay A second night he brought his 
wife, and on the third, anxious to increase the 
beneficial effect of her acting, he took a private 
hos, nad invited a young all zator to aecompany 
m 
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THE WANDERER. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 


With footeteps worn and weary, 
He wandered home to die; 

When the summer flowers were blooming, 
And the winds went softly by; 

‘For his heart was fondly yearning 
For his own bright sunny skies, 

Where loving hands might smooth bis brow, 
And close his dying eyes. ‘ 


He pined for those home-voices, 
To hear each kindly tone, 
Thrilling once more upon his ear, 
A joyous welcome home. 
To meet a mother’s beaming smile, 
A sister’s warm caress; 
O, these he deenied might death disarm 
Of half its bitterness. 


. Once more that quiet home-path 

The weary wanderer prest ; 

And his sinking form was folded 
Close to each yearning breast ; 

A sister's smile, a mother’s tears, 
Were mingled with his own; 

The first, for many weary years, 
His care-dimmed eyes had known. 


When the autumn winds were wailing 
Amid the forest trees, 
And the withered leaves were falling 
In every passing breeze— 
Coldly and tenderly 
They laid him down to rest, 
And kind friends placed with gentle hands 
The green turf o'er his breast. 


PAUL BRANT: 
—OR,— 


THE WOODCUTTER'S DAUGHTER. 


Turre was not in the still, sweet country 


where our story leads us, a sound of human life, 


save the faint, musical stroke of a woodman’s 
axe in the forest. And there were gleams on 
the richly-leafed trees, as though the light, with 
one dying effort, would stroke them once more 
with her broad, smooth hand, ere damp evening, 
like death, had chilled it. 

Pau! Brant rested at length, and leaning heav- 
ily en his right arm, with his left hand lifted the 
straw hat from his brow, that the cool wind 
might ripple across it. As he stood, silently 
contemplating the clouds through the trees, he 
was not thinking of their loveliness, but follow- 
ing the windings of his own disturbed, uneven’ 
thoughts. He was a handsomely made mani of 


some fifty years; and the locks clinging to 
his pale temples and straggling loosely down his 
shoulders were thin and half-gray. His fore- 
head was broad and massive, though furrowed 
with the deep seams of care; and the dark brows 
sweeping above his stern, blue eyes, occasionally 
drew together as with some deep perplexity—~ 
while the hard fingers of his right hand sharply 
pressed the rude handle of his axe. ‘“‘Ay, ay,” 
muttered he, and burying the shining edge of the 
axe deep in the mellow soil, “the thing’ll work 
and I’ll do it. Let mesee. Saturday afternoon 
—call at Nathan’s and leave word. At night- 
fall he comes, is urged to stay—consents—sleeps 
next room to old man—door unbolted between 
them. The thing’ll work—the thing’ll work! 
At midnight I listen—house still—everybody 
quiet as death. Then with Nathan’s axe I creep 
to the old man’s door—with one blow finish him. 
Old man rich—Nathan’s grasping disposition 
and previous dishonesty—his sleeping here and 
next room to the murdered man—axe under his 
bed—stained clothes—all go against him. Lit- 
tle Ninette—QOQ heavens! what am I about? 
what am I about ?” 

The veins on his forehead swelled frightfully 
and he trembled violently throughout his hercu- 
lean frame. A slender tree felled years ago, 
lay crosswise over his path, all overgrown with 
thick, bright moss, and where most decayed, 
softly patched with the sweetest verdure. He 
sat down upon it, and stripping the moss from 
the wood, began to crumble it in his hands. 

* Fool ’’ resumed he, when he had smothered 
the remembrance of a face looking out on him 
through soft, scattered ringlets, young and smil- 
ing, like the face of summer just washed in dew, 
and peeping through the leaves. “Old Mar- 
ray’s money does him no good, but it would do 
mea world o’ good—a whole world o’ good— 
I’ve thought of it till it must be done. Here 
in the woods I’ve thought of it, till, between the 


rings of my axe, a hissing voice, has said, thou-’ 


sands of times, ‘ Do it, man, do it!’ The other 
night, too, when I sat and watched Ninette, who 
was looking pale, and who was—hush, hush, 
hush! That child again, that innocent child!” 

This he added so hoarsely, so differently—and 
looking about him with so much horror and 
wildness, that it seemed as thongh another voice. 


than his own had been planning this foul wick-_ 


edness, and that his, much deeper and more 
solemn, had broken in suddenly and reprovingly, 
saying >—“ Hush, hush, hush! my innocent 
child, my little innocent child!” Paul Brant 
sat a moment longer, the moss and leaves crush- 


ed under his clumsy feet, his powerful arms in- 
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terlaced and twining strongly over his broad breast 
and his heavy brows drawn togetherin a frown. 
“Then seizing his axe and flinging it over his 
shoulder, he sighed heavily, and with a crashing 
footstep passed from the wood. | 

_ And here be it said that Paul Brant was the 


victim of a species of insanity. The word 
“ gold,” was written in fire on every earthly 
thing he saw. The word “gold” flamed for- 


ever in his heart—wound about it in curling 


characters. Money was something, the touch of 
which made his hand burn and his blood tingle. 
Money was something—the sound of which— 
could one silence the lips of his little Ninette, 
was sweeter and dearer to him than any other. 
The rattle of dollars seemed ever in his ears ; 
the merry chime of silver was his music; he 
scented gold afar off. In his early manhood— 
and this may have been some slight excuse—he 
had met with severe and repeated losses. Every 
later year of his life had reduced him to lower 
and meaner circumstances, and removed him 
farther away from his goal of happiness. Time 
forever increased this diseased appetite of his 
feverish heart. He hungered and thirsted for 
riches. His peace of mind was gone—the light 
of cheerfulness shone no more for him—the 
mild taper of contentment his own fingers had 
ruthlessly extinguished, and he was wandering 
onin the dark! Yet Paul’s murderous solilo- 
quy in the forest had been only a soliloquy. 
It was one of the plans which he never meant to 
carry out. Habitua'ly, now, he wrote out wild 
schemes with the mad finger of imagination, 


and wiped them out hastily with the yet blushing 


hand of conscience. Bat his peace of mind was 
gone, and he was wandering on in the dark! 
The road through which Paul bent his way 
was deep-cut between two hills, and worn dusty 
with travel. But he soon struck off into one a 
great deal more beautiful, where elm trees stood 
ranked on either side, and met each other over 
head, shivering with strong laughter. This led 
to his own home. Worn out mentally, and 
therefore bodily, with a face unusually pale and 
lips compressed, Paul crossed the little garden- 
patch in front of the house, and then Ninette 
came bounding out to meet him! She was a 
beautiful young creature of about thirteen years. 
Her face was darkened by the sun of her few 
summers, but was smooth as ivory, and mellow- 
ed toa deep rose color at her lips and cheeks. 
Only when the light shone into them could one 
see the soft blue of her eyes; for they were so 
profusely shaded with long, black lashes, that 
many believed the eyes and their silken fringes 
matched. Her form was light and erect, and her 


steps wild with life. And her hair, of the deep. 
est brown, curled richly around her oval face 
and down her shoulders. But her expression— 
it was that—that was what made little Ninette 
beautiful! Glad and sprightly she was, to be 
sure, and innocent and guileless; but she was 
something more—something better. Let time 
show little Ninette’s noble, tender heart, as it lay 
written in lovely lines upon her face. ~" _ 

“Ah, papa! ah, darling papa!” said little 
Ninette, reaching up and patting his cheek. “I 
am so glad tosee you. Now put away your axe 
and come in at once. There is'no more work to 
be done to-night. What is the matter?” 

She stopped in the path, and looked earnestly 
in his face. 

“ You look tired,” continued she; “ you are 
very anxious ?” and she took his hand. 

“Yes, yes, Ninette, tired, very tired,” mur- 
mured he, absently, dropping his axe and his 
head at the same time. “Then,” said she, joy- 
fully, “‘ you can rest so nicely at home with me. 
Yon shall not work to morrow, no, nor next day. 
You shall be my little, sick, tired papa ‘a whole 
week, Come in, come in. Pick up your axe 
and come in!” — 

She went ahead of him a little, and with both 
her small, tanned hands clasped over his, drag- 
ged him after her, laughing merrily. Heavens, 
why did she drag him so fast—so fast—and he 
with the axe glistening and swinging loosely in 
his hand? The child was lovely enough, and 
pure enough, but her laughter is spoiled by his 
which chimes in with it. Angels protect her— 
what a laugh! 

Paul’s secret love of gold was not known to 
the world—only Ninette knew—and she, poor 
child, the knowledge grieved her. But she knew 
that he loved her far better than gold; and that 
was a blessed comfort, yea, blessed. It was 
strange that one thing had not occurred to the 
child. Fora long period—perhaps a dozen years, 
there had boarded in the family an old man by 
the name of Murray, apparently without friends 
or relations. He was of a miserly, greedy na- 
ture, and was reputed to be very rich. To:such 
aman as Brant was not this a temptation? And 
yet, the child had not dreamed of crime. 

As they went in, Ninette and her father, Mur- 
ray, who was sitting by the window in his leath- 
ern arm chair, raised his sharp, querulous face, 
half as though he expected the two brought him 
news—news of gain. But this hope passed, 
and he sank back in his chair, his lean hands 
clasped tightly together, and his eyes fixed upon . 
the floor in a vacant, unpleasant stare. 

Meanwhile, Brant’s daughter looked up in his 


one 


err ex 
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' face with a smile, and unlocking his heavy fin- 


gers loosed the axe from his grasp, and set it 
aside in one corner of the room. An h 
passed, and Murray had fallen asleep in his 
chair. Brant and Ninette sat opposite each 
other ; the child closely watching the face of her 
father. It certainly seemed that the girl, at 
length, grew frightened; for the bright-colored 
knitting dropped from her pretty hands, and 
every drop of blood forsook her cheeks. Sud- 
denly Brant looked up and smiled. She answer- 
ed him. Re-assured, she took up her work and 
swiftly wove a line of tiny stitches, her eyes 
still earnest in their watch of him. Again their 
faces change—both are wild and pale, both of 
absorbing interest—hers still towards him, and 
he straight-gazing at the.axe which yet glistens 
inthe dark corner. “Father!” exclaimed the 
child. 

w “What, my child, what is it?” returned 
Brant, his face, like lightning, coming back to 
its old, smiling look. 

Ninette trembled like a leaf, and blamed her 
own timidity. Her fears were all hushed in a 
moment, ‘‘ Nothing, papa, I only thought you 
were so still—you do not speak to me,” and the 
great shadow of her lashes lay onher cheek, and 
another chain of crimsom stitches ran round her 
work, 

He said nothing—he lost himself again—and 
when next she looked up it was very dark in 
the room, and aslant the axe was a thin, 
quivering streak of moonlight. Paul Brant’s 
eyes were fascinated by it—he could not with- 
draw them. 

_ Hark!” whispered Ninette hoarsely, to her- 
self; and the slender needle, with which she 
wove, fell with a faint echo to the floor. 

“Tt must—it must be done,” ‘muttered her 
father, in alow, distinct voice; “ it shall be done 
to-night, and I’ll even doit myself. Gold, gold, 

old !” 

; A piercing shriek broke from the child’s lips, 
and swiftly crossing the room, she seized the 
heavy axe in her hurried hands, and dragging 
it from the house, hid it, outside, in a deep 
thicket of leaves. She did not see, while she 
did this, a pale face at the window, like the 
face of a madman, watching her movements. 
When she came in her father stood in the middle 
of the room, with a soft, kind beam in his eyes. 
And those very eyes had burned insanely but an 
instant ago! 

“Ninette,” said he, holding out his hands, 
and the child sprang forward, kneeling at his 


* feet, and pressing his hands lovingly to her 


lips, her beautiful hair falling upon her face. 


_ Ninette,” continued he, sadly ; “I wander 
sometimes—is it not so? I frighten you, poor 
child.. You must watch over me, Ninette. I 
think Iam losing my wits.’”” He smiled, and 
stroked her hair, She did not smile—she did 
not raise her face--but nestled her head 
his arm, and continued weeping. 

«« Ninette,” said he, in surprise, “you do not 
doubt me? See here,” and he stretched out his 
hands—“ these never shall be stained with guilt, 
so long as God spares me my child. For Ilove 
you, little Ninette, love you,” and the tears 
started from his heavy lids. 

She arose and her face cleared, just as the 
morning throws off clouds and looks out on 
man, calm and peaceful. And when she had 
smiled once, proudly and confidently she said : 
“Good night, dear papa,” and raised her face to 
his. He kissed her tremulously on the lips and 
forehead, and she left the room. Just as she 
had gained the top of the stairs leading to her 
bed-chamber, a sharp voice called to her. It 
belonged to Murray, who had been aroused from 
his sleep, and who was following her, and.cry- 
ing out : 

“Ninette, Ninette, here! give me a light, 
child. Would you send me to bed in the dark ¢ 
Make haste, Ninette, and light me a lamp.” 

She hastened into her chamber, and quickly 
striking one, came back and stood with it im her 
hand at the top of the stairway. Murray came 
impatiently and stood at the bottom. By a 
strange impulse they both pauced, gazing dumt- 
ly at each other. Neither of them advanced. a 
step farther. Almost for the first time, Murray 
saw that the girl was beautiful. The long, gold- 
en flame of the lamp flashed upwards over her 
face, and her loose, light garments were flattering. 
In her eyes there was a kind of mournful pity, 
and her childish smile had vanished. And what 
did she see? She saw a helpless and tottering 
old man. She saw—not his avariciousness, not 
his follies and absurdities—but only his pale, sil- 
ver hair, and his trembling limbs, and his anx- 
ious brow, so careworn and weary. She laid her 
hand on her lip and then slightly beckoned to 
him. He looked surprised. Her calm, resolate 
eyes were on his face, and she still beckoned 
slowly, with an air that only increased his doubt 
and surprise. He climbed the stairs, with diffical- 
ty, and stood at her side. Then she said tothe 
old maa, touching him lightly with her hand : 

“I wish to have you change rooms with me, 
to-night. I wish to sleep in the room you oc- 
cupy below.” 

What!” he began; ‘‘do you—” 

.“ Hush! say nota word,’’ continued Ninette. 


| 


—— 
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“ My father mus‘ not know what we do. You 
will ;take my room to-night ?” 


. “ But,” he began again, ‘‘ my—-my—it is use- pnd 


less: I cannot.” 

“If you have anything in the room you are 
afraid of,’”’ said she, quickly understanding him, 
“go back and get it—bring it here. You need 
not go through the room where he is, go in by 
the\other door. I will set the light down for 

He needed only to cast one more glance at her 
face, to feel persuaded that she was in earnest, 
and that she had good reasons for doing’ this. 
When he came back, the child was gone from 
the stairs, and toiling up heavily, with some- 
thing clasped in his arms, he entered Ninette’s 
bed.chamber, and closed and locked the door. 

Then Ninette, soon after, creeping softly into 
the room she had chosen for herself, unfastened 
her robes, and laid down, shivering, upon the 
bed. Then her beautiful face grew pale as 
death ; and her hair was scattered on the pillow, 
and. her eyes were closed—O, so heavily! She 
experienced all the horrors of darkness ; she felt 
that fright which one often feels, waking in the 
lone night-time, and choking with the remem- 
brance of some ghastly dream. 

Yet she had not been dreaming. The axe in 
the leaves—that look of her father’s! no, no, she 
had notdreamed. She heard the clock striking; 
her door, when the chime had ceased, creaked 
slowly. Her heart beat loudly, and rung in her 
own ears. Through her half-open lids, she saw 
a white figure coming in stealthily, and bring- 
ing in its pale hand anaze with sweet leaves 
clinging to its glittering edge. It was dark— 
very dark—and the figure was white. The face 
was as fixed as marble, and the eyes open and 
staring. With soft, regular, awful footsteps it 
approached her, and she ceased to breathe. 
Nearer, nearer—the axe swung in the air—she 
cried out, and put up her hand—it slanted aside, 
severing one long tress of her deep, brown hair. 
The figure turned with light soft footsteps away. 
She stood up, and with one low moan, flung her 
arms about its neck, and looked it wildly in the 
face. More wildly—more searchingly—more 
joyfally. Thank God he was notawake. Thank 
God he was walking in his sleep! 

- She strove to awake him—she clasped him in 
her arms. « She cried, ‘‘ Father, father, awake, 
awake! Ninette has saved you. Wake—open 
your eyes, father. Ninette has saved you— 
Nimette ‘has saved you !” and what a thrilling 
cry it was, which started him from his sleep. 
She smiled—she clasped him in her arms. She 
pointed to the fallen axe—to the pillow where 


she had lain—to her own bleeding hand, with a 
strange joy—to the beautiful ringlet of hair— 
then she smiled again, clinging to him and 
calling him “father !”’ still. 

He knelt down at her feet and sobbéd aloud, 
saying, while he dared not touch her, “ Ninette, 
Ninette!” and saying not another word for the 
fulness of his heart. But she—she kissed his 
face—she smiled—and many times the music of 
her voice was heard that night—‘ Thank God, 
*twas in his sleep.” 

Need it be said that the word “gold,” wher- 
ever written, wherever seen, was tarnished for- 
ever to the eyes of Paul Brant!» Need it be 
said that the lesson Ninette had taught him was 
so deeply graven on his heart, that the ring of 
dollars ever after was the echo only of Satan’s 
far-off voice ? 

Some years after, old Murray dying, proved 
him his nearest surviving relation, and left him 
his hoard of gold, But Brant calmly made it 
over to his daughter ; and still was happiest cut- 
ting wood in the forest, and whistling swect time 
to the falling of leaf-shafted oaks. 

They were standing together at twilight. He 
took a silken curl of her hair from his bosom, 
and whispered softly : 

“Tt is the very same, Ninette. I have kept it 
ever since.” Then he put his arms around her, 
and his gray head rested on her shoulder. And 
night, with a whisper, “ Saved—saved !” ran 
over the sky, and, there were golden. breaks in 
her garment, and a veil of stars blowing in the 
wind. 


TOO RIPE, 

Tt is the custom for planters at the South to 
purchase clothing for their slaves by the whole- 
sale; and, as of course, they have not the op- 
portunity to examine closely cach article, they 
are sometimes swindled by a few bad ones bein 
thrown in among the good. An acquaintance 
ours tells us that, on one occasion, he had laid 
in a box of shoes, and distributed the most of 
them among the negroes. A few days after- 
wards, “Old Bob,” a favorite servant, found that 
the shoes that had fallen to his lot were bursting 
out. So, going to his master, he said: 

“‘ Massa, where you buy dose shoes ?” . 

“I boaght them in New Orleans, Bob,” re- 
sponded our friend. 

i “ Well, where did de New Orleans people buy 
‘em 

“ They bought them from the people up North 
—they bought them from the Yankees.” 

* Well, where do de Yankees get em?” per- 
sisted the negro. 

“The epeeent why, they pick them off of 


W-w-well,” ed the darkey, hold 
up his shoes, “I reck’n de Yankee didn’t 


dese soon enough, massa; 1 reck’n he wait- 
ed dey wus a too ripe!” 
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STP 
Love to. sit 
Where gay birds flit, 
Or soar in song above me; 
Where insects hum, 
And flowerets bloom, 
And friends are near that love me. 


Here Nature speaks, 
From buds and beaks, 
Piso God bee 
Like silver stars 
~ . Beyond the bars, 
; ‘Aye lilies on the water. 


Through seas of grass 
Nrevvey And bend to tasks of duty; 
On every bush 


Which nods upon the mountain ; 
And love will gush 
Like streams that rash 

Fresh from the sparkling fountain. ' 


I love to sit 

‘Where gay birds flit, 
Or soar in song above me; 

Where insects hum, 

And flowerets bloom, 
And friends are near thatloveme, 


THE RESCUE, 


BY EMERET Hi SEDGE. 


Maxy years ago, oli our country was 
wilder and more thinly populated than at pres- 
ent, there might have been seen upon a public 
road that wound along the brow of a hill, seek- 
ing an easy descent into the valley, two girls, 
sisters, who were walking slowly towards their 
home—a heavy, ungraceful, but well-kept struc- 
ture that lay below them, encompassed by or- 
ehards and cultivated fields. The elder of these, 
Miss Hart—or Olive, as she was called by her 
own family—was no longer young or pretty, but 
she possessed a distinguished, ladylike manner, 
that made her on many occasions not less no- 
ticeable and pleasing than her young sister, Eu- 
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nice, who enchanted all with the sorcery of radi- 
ant smiles lighting up her fair face, and by the 
vivacious grace that inspired the movements of 
an almost perfect figure. 

Eunice pouted her ripe 
her glossy curls, as she said : 

“lf I were really a brute beast, or a nice 
piece of mechanism, even, it might do: well 
enough to bargain me away; but since I may 
claim the owernship of a soul without arrogance, 
and one, too, that is as sensitive as souls in gen- 
eral; it does seem as if I might have a voice in 
the disposal of the poor little body that more 
it.’ 

“Papa does not wish you to be miserable,” 
said Olive, kindly ; “and if, when you become 
acquainted with Henry Elton, you cannot like 
him, you certainly will not be compelled to mar- 
ry him. Your happiness will not be sacrificed 
to sustain the pledges of other people.” 

“Was papa’s promise so very sacred?” in- 
quired Eunice. 

“Those given todying men always seem so. 
When papa was last in England, several years 
ago, he lost his ‘friend Elton; but before that. 
sad event, to carry out, I believe, a’ long cher- 
ished whimsical intention of uniting the families, 
this marriage was planned that affords you se 
great dissatisfaction. If I were not so unforte- 
nate as to be several years older than Harry, you 
probably would not obtain a clever, wealthy hus- 
band af easily as you now will,” said Olive, 
laughing. 

“You might have had him in welcome,” re- 
torted Eunice. “ You may take him now, for I 
‘am determined to hate him, and to let every- 
body see it. I will not be made the subject. of 


‘such an uncivilized, paganish negociation, as if 


I were a dasky little heathen.” 

“ You may think better of that wilful declara- 
tion in a month, when you have seen Harry,” 
replied Olive ; “for if he inherits a fair share of 
his father’s external advantages and excellent 
qualities, he could easily make himself accepst- 
able to a more and 
lady than you.” 

precisely when he will appear among us. We'll 
go and ask Dame Elsie about him ;” and Eunice 
danced and clapped her hands as she caught at 
the new idea. 

“ Fie, fie!” exclaimed Olive ; “itis not over 
respectable to seck Dame Elsie, and it is said 
that it is sometimes dangerous. We have heard 
that she busies herself about what no Christian 
woman ought to know, and that she holds inter- 
course with strange, indescribable visitors. If 
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INTHE COUNTRY, 
Red as the lips of besaty. ‘ 
In smoke and dust 
Let misers rust, 
And perish with their money; 
The virgin land 
On which I stand, 
© ‘O’erfiows with milk and Honey. 
Here hope will be | 
Green as the tree 


it had not been for the leniency and: influence of 
our family, she would have been madea public 
example ere this.” 

“J shall not fear the wrinkled crone on the 
authority of mere hearsay,” said Eunice, reso- 
lutely. “TI believe her and her vicinity to be as 
harmless as yonder startled partridge, and that 
her mysterious and solitary habits are but con- 
venient and necessary accessories to her profes- 
sion of fortune-telling. I have seen a dozen 
swains and lasses, whose experience has demon- 
strated the accuracy of her predictions, and if 
she has an inoffensive way of telling truly what 
people desire to know, it concerns no one how 
she finds it out.” 

“You should not associate so familiarly with 
the vulgar classes,” said Olive, who was notedly 
exclusive, and who was now glad to turn the 
conversation in any direction from the ons. 
had taken. 

“They are very , and often intelli 
gent,” replied Eunice. “But letous,go at once 
to Dame Elsie’s, now that we are upon the hill ; 
it will save ascending it another time.” 

“Tt lacks scarcely an hour of sunset,” was 


the reply, “‘and there is a mile between us and 


our home; and Dame Elsie’s hut is more than 
a mile distant in the forest behind us, It is in- 
discreet and unsafe to go there now.” . 

“TI have no superstitious fear of hobgoblin 
terrors, and if we walk quickly we can easily 
return to this place before dark, and thence the 
road is open to our home. I have a shilling in 
my pocket, and we can visit her now and no 
gossiping acquaintance be ever the wiser, if you 
have any scruples on the score of a dignified 


reputation. Come Olive, sister, don’t deny me. 


‘It is no common curiosity that urges me to go,” 

“Tt is an unholy business, and can result in 
no good. It grieves me that you can put any 
confidence in the insane mutterings of a repul- 
sive, haggish woman; and our father will be 
more angry than grieved when he learns that 
we have been there.” 

“ He will never know it,” said Eunice, with 
an arch gesture and expression. “ Bat unless 
we make haste the sprites will have the ground 
‘before us.” 

She immediately began to clamber over the 
low, broken fence that separated the road from 
the forest, and Olive, with perhaps a litle sym- 
pathy in her sister’s curiosity, which restrained 
her from flatly refusing to go, half reluctantly 
followed. 

The path which they took was very wild, A 
few large trees had been felled to mark its course, 
but from their vigorous roots, thrifty shoots came 


up in dense, glossy‘clumps. The adjoining sap- 
lings, envious of the narrow opening that man 

effected, sought to embrace each other across 
t; and the low shrubs, and juicy, slender herbs, 
strove to imitate the wayward luxuriance of the 
trees. So that, with all the varied obstructions, 
a path could only be gaid to be designated, not 
made. Yet the ground was not rugged ; the 
air was exhilarating with the pungent odor 
of healthy plants and the moist soil ; the slant- 
ing sunshine brought into strong contrast gilded 
patches and deep shadows; and the little birds 
twittered on every tree-top, and balanced on the 
swaying boughs. The sisters, busily conversing 
on every novelty, and the many points of singu- 
lar beauty that the scene presented, went on 
rapidly, plunging deeper and deeper into the 
increasing denseness of the forest. The ground 
gradually descended as they progressed, till at 
length they found theinselves_ in the low, broad 
basin of wet land, whose tangled vegetation of- 
fered no place of egress, save at the point where 
they had forced their-‘entrance, and whose 
gloomy shadows already anticipated the evening 
twilight. 

“ Where are we?” exclaimed, Olive, almost 
in terror. “ Now I think upon it, we have walk- 
ed nearer two miles than one ines entering the 
forest.” 

“We have come a ‘Tong distance,” said Eu- 
nice, nothing daunted; ‘but if we have over- 
shot the mark, the proper way is to return at 
once, and not bemoan our mistake in this wil- 
derness. We must have passed Elsie’s hut not 
far behind. It is a forlorn little thing, which 
you could scarcely distinguish from an earth- 
mound or a blackened bowlder.” 

“Incredible! It could ‘not have escaped our 
observation. It must bé that we have missed 
our course altogether, The paths through these 
woods, though often travelled, are vague and 
divergent. We were rash to attempt them. 
Let it be now our only object to escape from 
these thickets. Wild beasts have been seen 
often, even on, this side of the forest, and there 
are said to be secret caves where ruffianly vaga- 
bond men associate and devise mischief, whence 
they prowl to execute it,” 

“If there is indeed such danger, we will hasten 
homeward,” retarned Eunice, cheerfally, unwill- 
ing to betray her own rising alarm. , 

The sisters with alacrity sought to retrace 
their steps, but presently became aware that 
they had lost every token of the path, and also 
that it was impossible with their inexperience, 
to keep a 8 course while they were mo 
mentarily obliged to make @ detour about some 


| 
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obstruction. Soon the fading rays of the sun 
wholly failed, and missing their only guide, they 
became in a little time bewildered, and each whs 
confident that the other desired to go in a 
wrong direction. 

“We must allow that we are lost in the 
woods,” said Eunice, trying to feel brave. “ It 
really sounds quite formidable. Now our hero- 
ism is to be tested.” 

“Tt is ridiculous,” returned Olive, much vex- 
ed. ‘A fine story to be tossed about the coun- 
try, that Colonel Hart’s daughters were lost as 
they were secking a disreputable locality to lis- 
ten devoutly to the gibberish of a witch.” 

“Let us make one more effort to get out,” 
said Eunice, humbly, who felt too much in the 
wrong to retort upon her sister’s severity. 

But their endeavors were in vain. A thick 

-cloud crept over the sky, which, added to*the 
shade of the dense foliage; made an almost pal- 
pable darkness. The sisters, uneasy if they 
paused, and filled with compunction when they 
remembered the anxiety which their anwonted 
absence would occasion at home, clung to the 
hope of emerging from the forest when they 
should have surmounted the next impediment. 
Thus they wandered painfully, till overcome 


* with exhaustion they sank down at the foot of a 


tree, where they resolved to watch each other 
while they shoultl take alternate sleep. 

Olive assumed the first watch, and while, with 
tired sight, she strove to distinguish some out- 
line in the blackness, there came faint gleams of 


lightning to her assistance. She had a strange | 


pleasure as she beheld the ghastly landscape 
flash out ever and anon in the livid light. She 
could not turn her eyes from the dismal fascina- 
tion which the successive lurid brightness and | 
oppressive darkness afforded. At length she 
changed her position, and looked in a new di- 
rection. She had scarcely done so, when a cry 
of joy burst from her lips that at once awoke 
her sister. 

“Dame Elsie’s hut is but a few rods from 
us!’ she exclaimed, “and it will iBive us pro- 
tection from the approaching rain.’ 

“Tt is almost midnight, and are yon "not 
afraid of the sprites, who, they say, hold confer- 
ences with the seeress at that quiet hour?” said 


Eanice, whose love of mischief could not be | 


easily buffeted out of her. 

“There is graver reason to fear the ill effects 
of this exposure,” replied Olive, with an air of 
dignity that she knew how to assume with 
effect. 

The hut was, fortunately, tenanted by its own- 
er, who was crouching over a fow smouldering 
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embers, when the wanderers made application for 
admittance, and who had the inconvenience of 
excessive startled surprise entirely on her own 
side. 

“May the saints help me!” cried the old wo- 
man. “ Who are you in this darkness? Wo- 
men! What, the young ladies from the Hart 
farm? Why do ye seek me at this time of 
night? Are there murderers or thieves” 

“We are only, unfortunately, lost in the 
woods,” returned Olive. “ And now if you will 
accompany us to our home, we will provide for 
you until morning, and abundantly reward you. 
I bethink myself that we must not delay to 
quiet the alarm which our folly has-occasioned.” 

“1 will go alone,” said Elsie ; “ and you shall 
remain here, for you are tootender to walk far- 
ther to-night. The bed is soft enough for weary 
bones, and in the waning they will come for ; 
you. 

did intend to remaiw hese when Gest 
the place,” replied Olive; “ but we have rested 
long under a tree near by; Eunice has slept ; 
and if you will bring us some food to support 
us, we will go home at once, and end this stray- 
ing immediately. Sach is my wish.” 

Elsie lighted the remnant of a slender candle, 
and busied herself in bringing forth the meagre 
stores of her pantry. Eunice mentally rejected 
one little plate after another as they were set out 
on the low table, and concluded it would be 
good policy to go hungry an hour longer, when 
her sight was gladdened by the appearance of a 
tolerably fresh loaf of coarse bread, and a broad 
pewter plate covered high with new, white, drip- 
ping honeycomb. 

“T would walk farther than T have to-night to 
taste such fragrant sweetness, could I obtain the 
luxury in no other way,” she exclaimed, as she 
cut open the crisp cells that poured ie their 
limpid contents. 

Elsie, while the sisters finished the Shia 
went about to secure the premises against the 
entrance of the threatening rain. As she was 
thus employed, there were heard without ap- 
proaching steps, and Eunice, certain that some 
messenger had arrived from home in search of 
them, would have opened the door at once. 

“ Be not hasty,” said Elsie, laying her skinny 
finger on the girl’s shoulder. “In a lonely place 
like this, we do not admit strangers rashly. 
We’ll know whence and what they are first.” 

There was a knock and a voice. ; 

“TI do not ask admittance, but directions to 
guide me through this forest.” 

Elsie opened the door, and there appeared a 
young man, too short and. broad in person, and 
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with too irregular features to be handsome ; but 
a frank and intelligent expression inspired con- 
fidence, and more than atoned for some defi- 
ciences in face and figure. He continued: 

“I was so conceited, ten hours ago, as to im- 
agine that I had skill enough to conduct me 
through this wild tract without losing my course, 
and thus save several miles from a more circuit- 
ous route; but after a great deal of travelling, 
and.a few adventures, am more hopelessly in- 
volved in these detestable intricacies than ever, 
unless you are able to direct me to the residence 

_ of Colonel Hart, which Iam desirous to reach 
in the shortest possible time.” 

“ There are Colonel Hart’s daughters,” said 
‘Elsie, ‘and we go down into the valley now. 

~ You can go with us.” 

Elsie’s, speech annoyed Olive greatly, for it 
was her design to keep their excursion a secret, 
and it‘did not seem a propitious commencement 
to make them known to a roving member of 
some neighboring family. 

The stranger hesitated, as he observed them 
attentively. 

“Is it your fixed purpose to return home to- 
night ?” he inquired of the young ladies. 

“Tt is,” said Olive. “We committed our- 
selves too freely to the guidance of these forest 
paths, and they have detained us till this late 
. hour in consequence of our inattention ; but we 
go mow,” and she gathered up her shawl and 
advanced to the door. 

** Stay a moment,” said the stranger, motion- 
ing her back. ‘I am unwilling to occasion you 
needless trouble, but I have just met with an 
adventure which you must know, and then you 
eam decide what you will do.” 

“Are you alone? Is there any one with 
you?” asked Elsie, who was peering into the 
darkness. 

“My gbod horse, only,” was the reply. 

“J thought I saw a man in that last flash,’’ 
-eaid Elsie. 

* It was the tall stump before the door ; there ! 
-I saw it then,” returned Eunice. 

“Per-haps! My eyes are getting poor,” and 
‘Elsie looked sharply out. 

“Let me hasten with my story,” said the 
stranger. “I had not been long in these woods 
when I found it impossible to ride in the path 
which I had taken—I suppose I had already 
wandered from the right way—and afcer leading 
my horse until dark, I considered it advisable 
40 secure the first shelter for repose. I luckily 
came upon a kind of artificial eavern, built of 
enormous fiat stones, that looked in their con- 
venient constructive arrangement as if they had 
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once been the playthings of giants. Securing 
my horse on a grass-plat at a considerable dis- 
tance, I entered my rugged inn, and had almost 
fallen asleep, when I was disturbed by approach- 
ing footsteps and voices, that came nearer, with- 
out pause or intermission, as if the way were 
familiar, and stopped at the portal of my primi- 
tive apartment. 

“TI resolved to remain undiscovered while I 
might, and quietly receding further inward, I 
listened to the conversation of, I should judge, 
three men. I gathered that, at the instigation 
of a certain Bill Edmonds, who, it appears, is 
excessively angered by a rejection from ‘the 
younger Miss Hart, these men, for a consider- 
able reward, were to find means on this or to- 
morrow night to capture the lady, and deliver 
her into the possession of her discarded suitor. 
If*it should be found necessary, in order to at- 
complish their design, the house was to be fired, 
and in the ensuing confusion, the prize was to 
be secured. 

“AsI heard the infamous plan arranged, I 
was impatient to rescue a worthy family from 
the consequences of such villany, and not feel- 
ing quite competent to destroy upon the spot the 
ruffianly trio, I determined to frustrate their de- 
sign by forestalling their visit to Colonel Hart’s, 
I cautiously retired still farther into the supra- 
terrene cavern, and succeeded, as I hoped, in 
finding an insignificant back door to the struc- 
ture, and worming my way through the broken 
rocks, I was at length free. I luckily found my 
horse in the darkness, and favored by the spongy 
soil that received the animal’s hoofs without 
noise, I escaped without attracting observation. 
Having obtained several hints respecting my 
course from the conversation of these men, I 
expected to leave the forest behind me shortly, 
but instead, I have been leading my horse this 
hour, and had just concluded that the forest was 
enchanted, and that I must be content to wan- 
der in the magic cycles till the spell should be 
broken, when I saw your friendly taper.” 

“ Let us hasten homeward that the household 
may be in a state of defence,” said Olive, throw- 
ing a mantle round h:r pale sister. 

“If I might advise where 1 am so little ac- 
quainted,” said the stranger, “I would recom- 
mend that, unless the timidity of the young la- 
dies be excessive, or there exist evident objec- 
tions to such an arrangement, they remain here 
while this good dame and I avail ourselves of 
the utmost speed of my horse to go and return 
as soon as possible. The horse, of course, can- 
not carry four persons. I have lost much time 


already, and while we are making slow progress, 
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® portion of the intended mischief may be 
accomplished.” Ms 

“You are right,” said Olive; “we are not 
afraid to remain here.” 

““ And it commences to rain, also,” continued 
the stranger. “ Get # pillion, good woman, or 
a substitute for one, and we'll not delay.” 

Eunice nearly laughed outright, in spite of 
her apprehension, as she thought what a comical 
figure the gentlemanly personage before her and 
the shrivelled beldam would cut, if it were day- 
light, riding double to her father’s door. 

“The tree branches are low; we must walk 
Elsie. 

“ Let us the Bat be- 
fore going, he paused t6 add: ‘I would suggest, 
if the intense darkness is not specially disagree- 
able to the young ladies, that they extinguish the 
light, lest it should attract wanderers to the 
house, who might be more troablesome than I 
have been.” 

“ Yes, put it out,” said Elsie, jerking her fin- 
ger at them; “and keep still if you ore noises, 
and don’t touch the cat.”” 

She slipped out at the marrow door, fastening 
it by sundry mysterious manipulations, with 
wooden pins and hooks, and in a moment the 
sound of receding footsteps died away, and 
there was heard only the gentle pattering of the 
rain upon the roof and surrounding foliage. 

“T cannot understand,” whispered Eunice, as 
she clung to her sister, ‘‘ how I should have rested 
an hour ago beneath the trees without a feeling 
of timidity, and now, when we are tolerably 
provided for, I am oppressed with disquietude.” 

“You are greatly fatigued,” replied Olive, 
“and you have been startled by the intelligence 
which the stranger brought to-night. 
grant that he may not reach our home too late! 
Hide your face in my shoulder.” 

“TI cannot ; it is so fearfal here that I must see 
everything. How the ferocious, impish eyes of 
the cat glare upon us from the darkness of the 
corner. It seems as if Edmonds looked at me 
with ‘the same expression when I last saw him.” 

“ You dismissed him too imperiously and un- 
feelingly,” said Olive ; “and I shall not regret 
that you are frightened now, if nothing more 
comes of it; for it may teach you that it is un- 
wise to coquette with such desperate fellows. 
If you had told him at first and frankly that you 
were no longer at liberty to bestow your hand on 
any other than him to whom it has been prom- 
ised, it would have soothed his vanity and satis- 
Sed and ‘probably ‘epated 
solicitade of this hour.” 


Heaven 


“Forgive me, sister; but I could not tell him 
what J will not alldw to you" 
and papa may think of it.” 

Olive made no reply, and the girls sat in éi- 
lence during what seemed to them a long time. 
Then there were heard voices without, and steps 
seemed to move about the house. 

“They have come back for us,” 
Eunice, starting up. 

Olive held hor fast, and silenced her by saying 
in a whisper : 

“Elsie would not try to come in at the wit- 
dows !” 

There was a hand upon the sash attempting 
to move it; there was another making @' more 
forcible attempt to effect an entrance by the | 
door. The light from a lantern glimmered on 
the ceiling. The sisters had no means’ of 'de- 
fence but to fetreat quietly into the farthest cor- — 
ner behind the cat, who had come forth to con- 
front the intraders. 

Directly there came a vigorous assault upon 
the door, which fell clattering upon the floor of 
the hat, and two athletic men entered, bending 
forward to discover what it might contain. Puss, 
whose claws and eyes, ire and hair, were terribly 
excited, made a direct facial onslaught upon the 
first, sprang over his shoulder to grapplé the 
second, and then back again to her previous 
antagonist, almost before he could make an em- 
phatic use of a not over-choice vocabulary with © 
which to return her sharp’weleome. ‘The cat 
did not seem td touch the floor, but flew from 
one to the other like an enraged hornet, and 
afforded, her opponents nearly as much as they 
could do to save their and her ferce 
attacks, 

“Tt is the old witch herself,” shouted enn 
“No common beast could keep in the air like 
this. Catch hold of her, I say. Woghall find 
the girls changed into hooks and trammels.” 

Puss wouldn’t be held, but performed her part 
so well, that if Eunice had retained the presente 
of mind and nerve of Olive, the sisters migltit 
possibly have escaped, for as the contést ad-— 
vanced into the room, and the lantern affordéd 
scarcely any light in the commotion, they edgéd 
their way along against the wall of the hut, aud 
had nearly gained the door, unobserved, when 
Eunice, in her excessive agitation, stumbled 
against the fallen fragments, and was prostrated 
helplessly across them. Olive strove, even then, 
to drag her out, but it was too late ; the cat hdd» 
just received a stunning blow, and the ruffians 
turned to secure their prize, and seizing the tér- 
rified girls bore them rapidly through the forést, 
the screamé@ and the sttuggles of the sisters be- 


exclaimed 


ing of no avail in those dreary solitudes and 
against the strength of their kidnappers. 

The public road was gained in a little time, 
where a couple of horses awaited them, and the 
sisters were carried off at a round pace, they 
knew not whither, save that it was from their 
own home. After riding an hour, the ruffians 
left the road, and crossing for some distance the 
open fields, entered into another section of wood- 
land, and winding their way through this, ar- 
rived at a low house, whose inmates they roused, 
and into which they carried the girls, with gar- 
ments dripping from long exposure to the pene- 
trating rain. The old man and woman, who 
lived there, seemed to have been expecting their 
visitors, and. while the former applied himself 
with alacrity to kindling a fire, the latter took 
the sisters into a little bedroom, and gave them 
some coarse substitute for their wet dresses. 

It was in vain that Olive attempted to ascer- 
tain where they were, and what they were next 
to expect; the old woman, though suflitiently 
garrulous on other topics, answered her ques- 
tions with the monotonous reply of old Igno- 
rance himself, “I do not know.” When she 
went out, Eunice, with hasty contrition for the 
wilfalness that had led her into such trouble, 
flumg herself upon the miserable bed and wept 
passionately. Olive made no attempt to con- 
sole her, but sitting down, leaned her head 
against the wainscot to think what must and 
could be done. She detected in that position a 
low conversation, carried on, evidently, between 
their condactors and hostess; and she hushed 
her breathing to hear each word. 

“You don’t say that you’ve brought them a 
day too soon ?” said the old woman, in petulant 
tones. “And I’m to be bothered’ with them till 
to-morrow night! Where are the fine things 
coming from that they must eat?” 

“ Start out the old man for something. You 
know we pay you well.” 

“ It’s well enough for you to say what’s to be 
done; but why, I say, didn’t you leave them fill 
Edmonds could meet them here?” 

“Why, the covey flitted in our way, and we 
had nothing to do but lay our bands upon it, 
and bring it along. ’*Tis safe enough in your 
keeping—the pay, you know, remember that— 
only take care of the brightest bird, that’s the 
one that’s wanted, and Edmonds will be here 
himself sometime between sundown and mid- 
night to-morrow, and you'll have your money.” 

Bat the other one,” said the old woman, 
“ what's to be done with her ?” 

“ She’s to de held close till J come,” said the 
ruffian, with decision, “She's a bonnie bird, 


and has got a clear voice. ’Twill'be rich to. 


keep her in a cage and tame her.” 

Olive, though not particularly edified with 
hearing what appropriation was to be made of 
herself, was yet greatly relieved to find that there 
was a respite of so many hours, and resolving to 
be prepared for any demand upon her strength, 
lay down beside her sister, who had already wept 
herself to sleep, and reposed till they were called 
to their early breakfast. She affected a sprained 
foot, and hebbled out with a wry face ; and when 
the old woman -offered to dress it, she would 
have only a dish of cold vinegar to pour over 
her stocking and cambric handkerchief, that, 
artfully folded and disposed underneath, indi- 
cated a badly swollen ‘state of the cords. Eu- 
nice wasted her ‘pity on her sister’s affliction, 


and not being initiated into the secret of the 


misfortune, was greatly concerned; but Olive 
was resigned, and hoped it would be over in a 
few days, and ate her breakfast as calmly as if 
her foot was her only source of trouble. Eunice 
continued to feed herself with tears. 

The day wore tediously on, and yet all too 
fast for Olive, who seemed so contented with 
her situation, and so crippled by the accident 
under which she appeared to suffer, that she 
was allowed to limp around the naked yard and 
narrow garden; and find what amusement she 
liked, while Eunice, who was impatient and rest- 
less, was a closely watched prisoner. The house 
stood alone on a small clearing, at the foot of a 
high hill or mountain, that was heavily wooded 
about its base, and did not reveal its altitude to 
those in close proximity to it. Eunice could 
form little estimate respecting the locality of the 
place to which she had been brought, and could 
tell nothing of the direction and distance to her 
own home. 

Mid-day came at length, and with it dinner, 
after which the old man set off to procare some 
luxuries for supper, that, in expectation of addi- 
tional visitors, was to be served up with all pos- 
sible display. Olive poured more vinegar on 
her foot, scolded her sister for crying when a 
handsome young fellow was riding forty miles 
that day to see her (for her hostess had ventur- 
ed to tell her so much), and then craved permis- 
sion to sit in the sunshine at the end of the 
honse. She observed, when she left the house, 
that the old woman was absorbed in the manu- 
facture of pastry, and that she kept ap a kind of 
conversation with Eunice, with the evident de- 
sign to be assured of her presence by her re- 
sponses, and thus charge her ears with the guar- 
dianship of her person, instead of her eyes. 

Olive crawled out at the door, went round the 
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end of the house, and then darted into the woods 


that were close at hand. | It was her intention to: 


ascend the hill in order to ascertain what course 
to take; but before she had half completed that 
laborions attempt, she struck 'a path that soon 
seemed familiar, and she perceived that she 
was upon @ mountain to’which the families in 
the valley ofwn made excursions in the summer 
—she had been there only 4 few weeks previ- 
ously. This welcome recognition took much of 
the burden from her mind, and she applied her- 
self with courage to the weary journey that lay 
before her, hoping in the course of the long ten 
miles to fall in with some friend or acquaintance 
who might facilitate her progress. But she was 
not so fortunate. It was approaching night 
when, breathless and exhausted, and tortured 
with the thought of her sister’s condition, she 
reached her home. The household was in the 
greatest distress. Col. Hart, with many of the 
neighbors, was absent in search of the missing 
girls. The stranger of the preceding evening, 
and @ man servant, familiar with the country, 
had been left at the house to protect it, if neces- 
sary, or to act upon the reception of any intelli- 
gence. It was a happy arrangement. 

Fresh horses were ready in a moment; and 
when Olive had given to Robert every particu- 
lar concerning the locality in which her sister 
was detained, and the circumstances connected 
with the sudden capture and subsequent events, 
to both the stranger youth and the man servant, 
they set off, fully determined to accomplish the 
rescue. 

It was already twilight when they found the 
house at the foot of the mountain, and their 
vexation was great as they ascertained that 
Eanice had disappeared with her grim guardian, 
and that only the old man remained upon the 
premises. This was, however, not very differ- 
ent from what they had expected, as @ conse- 
quence of the flight of Olive, but it was not less 
inconvenient on that account, unless they could 
by some means discover whither the woman had 
gone. The stranger offered the old man gold, 
and failing there, strove to intimidate him with 
threats, but was able to extort only the most in- 
consistent and irrelevant answers, that seemed 
more like the jabber of idiocy than the effect of 
& definite resolve to maintain complicity in what 
might be to him a profitable crime. 

The men went out to hold a consultation. It 
was evident that Eunice could not have been 
taken toa great distance, as it did not appear 
that Edmonds had yet been there; he was not 
expected till later—certainly not before that 
time. It was deemed expedient to watch the 


house, and wait for his arrival. The stranger 
determined to undertake this duty alone, while 
Robert was to seek out several lurking places 

on the hill side, with which he was familiar, in 
hopes to find the fugitives secreted in some of 
them. The stranger retired with his horse. 
through the path by which he had come down 
the mountain ; for he, with Robert, had pursued. 
the same route that Olive had followed in her 
escape; and having gone far enough to avoid: 
the suspicions of the single tenant of the house, 

he tied his horse, and stole back beneath the 
friendly shade of the trees. He waited long, so 

long that he began to cherish many misgivings 

in regard to the propriety of the course he had 

adopted, and regretted that he had not taken 

more active measures, though at haphazard. 

The night was clear and bright bencath the. 
starlit heavens. Robert did not return, and if 
the old man of the house had not lingered about 
his door, as if he were waiting some arrival, the 
stranger would have relinquished his assumed 
post at once to put in execution a succession of 
plans that he had formed in the silence and soli- 
tude. His impatience was relieved at length by 
the appearance of two horsemen, who halted be- 
fore the house. 

‘*Have you the girls safe?” inquired the fore- 
most. 

“Ts it you, Edmonds ?” was the reply. 

“ Yes—all right; but where are the girls ?” 

““Qne’s got away, and the woman’s took the 
other up here a little to keep her safer.” 

“ Which has — asked Edmonds, with 

ess. 

“ The oldest one,”’ was the answer. 

“So much the better. She would have been 
hard to manage,” said Edmonds. : 

“ That was my affair, not yours,” retorted his 
companion. “I meant to have had the training 
of that bird.” 

The old man explained as well as he could 
how the elder sister had escaped, and how indi- 
viduals had come in quest of the other; and he 
chuckled as he related how he had succeeded in 
getting rid of them so promptly, and averred, 
triamphantly, that he was equal to the old wo- 
man any day. 

“Then you have made great progress since I 
saw you last,” said Edmonds. “ But make haste 
and show us the hiding place of the lady. These 
fellows may be here again shortly, and I would 
prefer taking my prize away into more comfort- 
able quarters, after a peaceable fashion. Be 
active.” 

The riders followed their decrepit conductor 
along a wooded dale that wound, with a gentle 


ascent, between the hills. The stranger, who 
was armed, and not at all jinclined to maintain 
peace, if strife should appear necessary, fell: 
close in the rear of the party, and exultingly 
pursued his way, favored by the dimness of the 


night. They soon came against a rocky ascent, 
where they paused, at a signal from the guide, 
who, with a peculiar half whistle, half scream, 
called his wife. Sne crept from a sheltering 
nook, and stood looking over the ledge. 

“ Edmonds is here,” said her spouse ; “ bring 
her down.” 

“No,” returned Edmonds, emphatically. “I 
will go for the lady myself.” 

‘There was a shrill cry of distress, and the old 
woman appeared to exert her utmost strength as 
she held Eanice, who, frantic and desperate, 
sought either to flee or to throw herself over the 
precipitous ledge upon which she struggled. It 
was impossible to make a direct ascent to the 
place that she occupied; but on each hand 
might be found a circuitous path, threading a 
zigzag course among the bushes, and meeting 
the other near the summit of the rocks. 

As soon as Edmonds entered one of. these, 
the young stranger, with almost superhuman 
caution and celerity, glided up on the opposite 
side, and reaching the top before his unsus- 
picious rival appeared, received the senseless 
form of the terrified girl from her hateful keeper, 
who supposed that the expected claimant had 
come, and making a sudden retreat by abrupt 
and wary turns, re-entered the dale, and flying 
through it, again commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, and had reached his horse with his 
charge before the amazed and angry group at 
the ledge arrived at any proper appreciation of 
the loss that had befallen them. 

Eunice continued insensible, and her rescuer 
rode at the utmost speed of his horse to gain a 
stream which, he recollected, the road crossed 
just as it led into the open country, There he 
alighted ; and laying the light form of the girl 
upon the grassy bank, dashed the cool, clear wa- 
ter upon her face, and by many a soothing ad- 
dress, sought to arouse her. He presently suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to consciousness, but it 
was more difficult to banish her alarm, and by 
repeated assurances, convince her that she had 
no longer anything to fear. The ride home- 
ward was short to both, and by midnight the sis- 
ters were in each other’s arms, weeping for very 
joy. Col. Hart was present to participate in 
their happiness, and all the servants, except 
Robert who followed several hours afterwards, 
manifested their sympathy. 

Olive hastened her sister to repose, and before 


leaving her to sleep, 
an injured child, she said 

“It seemed cruel and harsh 
you, without one word of, explanation, in that. 
dreadful place; but if a single action» or the 
slightest betrayal of consciousness had exeited 


suspicion, where shoald we haye been? I. re- 
solved, at the beginning, to err on the side of 
pradence, even. at the expense of mercy.. So 
you must forgive,me,’’? ... 

“O, I beseech you, not to» speak of my for- 
giveness of you, when J have beem so very 
wrong,” said Eunice, with emotion, “ The first 


ray of hope broke in, apon my sorrow, when I 
perceived you had escaped, for I knew your de- 
votion andenergy. But my'rescue at last was 
accomplished as by a miracle. To whom are 
we indebted for my preservation? Who is the 
stranger who met us so fortunately ?” 

“So providentially,” returned Olive, gently. 
“Your deliverer I have seen and heard less than 
yourself; but papa has had a long interview 
with him, and is convinced that he possesses .un- 
usual excellencies of character and a,| superior 
intellectual development. He has never seen 
our lovely valley and wild hills before, and papa . 
thinks that he may beguile-him with the pleas- 
ures of our rural life into a visit of several. 
weeks. The valuable service that he has ren- 
dered us already makes him: more than an ac- 
quaintance merely, and will afford an apology 
for his continuance with us until inclination er 
business calls him elsewhere.” 

“O, Iam so glad that he is to remain with 
us at present,” said Eunice, evidently speaking 
from the heart. “ But his name, have you 
learned that?” 

“ Barry, Mr.. Barry,” Olive, as she 
rose and left her sister.. 

Eunice did not fall ence, for rich 
manly tones continued to ring in ber ear, and 
cordial, handsome, eyes seemed to smile upon 
her, and she thought how very grateful she 
ought to be to Mr. Barry, and that she could not 
be too mueh his friend, because she was so 
deeply indebted to him. But she heroically re- 
solved not to fall in love with him, for her. wil- 
fulness had already cost herself and family mach 
trouble, and filled with contrition, she determined 
to yield her unqualified submission to her fath- 
er’s wishes. Doubtless Harry Elton would be 
endurable, and she hoped, if he came soon, he 
would do himeelf honor in the estimation of Mr. 
Barry. n 
The succeeding, ann demonstrated that Eu-. 
nice had taken the right position. It was easy 
to exhibit a sincere friendliness ‘to Mr. Barry . 
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without'any embarrassment, since he manifested 
no intention to reciprocate a warmer sentiment 
could he have excited it. He rode and walked 
withthe sisters, he worked with them in their 
garden, he read to them by the hour, and talked 
to them of literature and poetry, and of the great 
world of men and things, with which his ac- 
quaintance far exceeded theirs. He was so frank 
and hearty, boyish at times, and withal, so dig- 
nified and intelligent, so easy and agreeable, 
that for the sisters each day passed in his socicty 
sped more swiftly than the preceding, and they 


were conscious of a strong fraternal regard for 


their visitor. Col. Hart cultivated an intimacy 
with the young stranger, and succeeded in de- 
taining him for a longer~ period than Eunice at 
first had dared to hope. 

Eunice was in the sitting-room alone one 
morning, when Mr, Barry entered and startled 


and distressed her by confessing his passionate 
devotion and asking for her heart andhand. Ir 
was only on the previous evening that she had 
had a long conversation with her father concern- 
ing Harry Elton, from whom he had just re- 
ceived a communication referring to-his engage- 
ment with Eunice, which he, on his part, desired 
to fulfil, if her consent could be obtained, and 
she gave her promise to marry him, and thought 
she was happy, as she received the joyful thanks 
of |her gratified parent. It was a bitter thing to 
find, so quickly afterwards, that her heart had 
all been givén to Mr. Barry, a fact that his first 
» word of love revealed to her. What could she 
do? She could only tell him about Elton and 
that her destiny was ‘united to his. 

“And how can ‘you love this Elton, this 
stranger whom you have never seen ?” ‘inquired 
Barry. 

“O,Ido not love him!” exclaimed Eunice, 
bursting. into tears; “and worse than that, I 
sometimes dislike him more than I can tell.” 

‘And why keep an engagement that excites 
your extreme aversion? Break your promise, 
and marry me.” 

“‘ Papa never asked me to do anything that 
was not on the whole for the best, and he says, 
now, that I shall be happy in complying with 
his wishes; but I do not yet see how it can be.” 

“Nor I, if he wishes you to become the wife 
of'any other than myself; there is no one whom 
you do or can love as you do me.” 

“I never said so,” returned Eunice, half af- 
fronted, “and I have said positively that I 
should not marry you.” 

“Jt is true, and it is my only consolation, now 
that you turn me from you, to. know that your 
heart is wholly mine, and that you cannot give it 


to another. Your silence, or whatever assertion 
you ean make, will not change my conviction.” 

At that moment, Col. Hart opened’ the door 
and invited Barry to ride with him to a certain 
portion of the farm which they had purposed to 
visit that day, and Eunice was left to reflect 


upon the assurance of her rejected lover. 

At the dinner-table, Col. Hart briefly men- 
tioned that Elton would probably arrive in the 
evening, and requested his daughters to be in 
readiness to receive him. The announcement 
obtained no response from any party, save a 


simple assent from Olive; but Eanice became 


white and red, and white again, and was relieved 
when the meal shortly terminated and she could 
escape into the fresh air of the garden. She had 
taken but a few turns, when Barry met her, and 


with a very grave expression, said : 
“Tam come,dear Eunice, to bid you geed- 


by. I should not wish tosee your face with two 
lovers about, when one makes it so sad. If it 
would please you, I will go away and leave my 
place to Elton.” 

“It would please me—no, it would be best for 
you to gu,” returned Eunice. , 

“Itis hardly kind for you to say that, after 
the pleasant days we have spent together,” con- 
tinued Barry. 

“I did not mean to be ungratefal, even in ap- 
pearance, for I owe you so much—everything.” - 

After a pause, Barry said: “Yet you will 
thank me for going away, and will not. even in- 
vite me to come again. I will not allow you to 
do yourself so great an injustice, to say nothing 
of the effect of such treatment upon my own 
happiness. I will return soon to visit you, and 
indeed I cannot say that I will not take up my 
abode with you some time. Iam wholly unset- 
tled now, and may choose a home in any place, 
and Eltonis doubtless a good-natured fellow, or 
he would not come all the way from England 
under « promise to take a wife whom he has 
never seen, and we shall get on well together ; 
and as for you and I, if we see each other daily, 
we shall be very happy.” 

“ Most miserable,” replied Eunice, who was 
greatly distressed by the singular pertinacity of 
her lover. 

“ A most absurd fancy, which some romantic 
young ladies entertain, to suppose that persons 
loving each other, as we do, can be miserable be- 
cause they meet every day.” 

“ You are not like yourself, Mr. Barry,” re- 
plied Eunice, with dignity, striving to repress 
her tears. ‘I entreat you to leave me.” 

“ That is very direct. I cannot refase,” re- 
plied Barry, with an injured look; “ but I will 
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return soon to see you all, and certainly shall not 
deny myself the privilege of being at your wed- 
ding. I would take a kiss, if you were not 
principled against giving me one. Nay, but I 
will have one. Good-by. Don’t forget me.” 
And he marched out of the garden, leaving Eu- 
nice to wonder at his strange, turbulent manner, 
and to fear that his disappointment had disor- 
dered his intellect. But she was glad that he 
was to come back soon; perhaps, by his imperi- 
ous conduct, he would prevent a marriage that 
was becoming, every moment, more and more 
dreadfal in her view. She wentto her chamber, 
and almost forgot the expected guest in thinking 
of him who had just departed. 

It was nightfall when Olive entered her room 
and told her that her father desired her presence 
in the parlor, for Elton had arrived. Glad that 
the twilight might conceal the indifference that 
would show itself on her countenance, she fol- 
lowed her sister. Her father received her, and 
introduced Elton, who eagerly advanced. She 
could not raise her eyes to observe him and his 
low salutation. He took her hand and conduct- 
ed her to a sofa, and sitting at her side, contrived 
to hold the little member fast in his own. Col. 
Hart and Olive kept up an informal conversa- 
tion, but Elton did not speak. Eunice began to 
grow indignant, and was thinking how she 
should escape from the clownish fellow who sat 
with such ineffable content beside her, when the 
candles were brought. 

Col. Hart advanced towards them, saying : 
“ And you think, my dear Elton, that you can 
take good care of my little girl ¢” 

“Certainly, heaven helping me,” was the ear- 
nest reply. 

“Barry!” exclaimed Eunice, starting back, 
and looking up in bewildered surprise. 

“ No, Harry Elton, if you please,” said that 
individual. “I am sorry you don’t like me, 
Eunice.” 

The blushing girl strove to conceal her face 
with her hands, but Elton drew her towards him, 
and she hid it on his breast. 

“ Let me explain, Eunice,” said her father. 
“ When Eiton arrived, and found every circum- 
stance to favor such ‘a course, he desired to re- 
main incognito, and thus gain your affections on 
fair grounds. Knowing your prejudice, which 
was not wholly inexcusable, I assented, with the 
concurrence of your sister, and I trust that you 

“are quite prepared to pardon our conspiracy 
against your unhappiness.” 

Eunice looked up with such a radiant sm 
that there could be no doubt of her satisfaction. 


“ But Iam wholly responsible for this day’s 
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mischief,” said Elton, “for when I heard you 
coolly say that you did not like me, it worked in 
me such sharp discontent, that I could not resist 
the temptation to avenge myself by teasing you 
a few hours, though I knew that you were de- 
luded. Bat I’ll not be so wicked again, unless 
you repeat the offence.” 

“That I shall take care not to do,” said Eunice, 
as she went from the room to dress her hair for her 
old visitor, which she would not curl for the new. 

“ If every one,” said Olive, who accompanied 
her, “who visits Dame Elsie, finds such a for- 
tune there as did you—” 

“O,be merciful, Olive, sister ;” and Olive 
said no more. 


RIGID NOTIONS OF DUTY. 


A soldier on duty at the palace of the emper- 
or, at Petersburgh,-which was burnt a few years 
ago, was stationed, and had been forgotten in 
ope suite of apartments that was in flames. A 
Greek priest was the last person to rush through 
the burning rooms, at the imminent risk of his 
life, to save a crucifix in a chapel, and returning 
he was hailed by the sentry, who must in a few 
instants more have been suffocated. ‘ What do 
you want?” cried the priest; ‘save yourself or 
you will be lost.” “Ican’t leave,” replied the 
sentry, ‘because I am unrelieved, but I called 
to you to give me your blessing before I die.” 
The priest blessed him, and the soldier died at 
his post. The late emperor on one occasion, at- 
tempted to pass a sentinel in one of the corri- 
dors of the palace at Petersburgh, who had or- 
ders to let no person pass; but the man resisted 
him, and when the emperor tried to disarm him, 
wrestled with, and flung him back against the 
wall.—Seymour’s Russia. 

LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENTS. 

Curran used to relate, with great glee, a mis- 
hap which befell a Roman Catholic bishop who 
went to the castle to adulate the Lord Lieuten- 
ant. The Roman Catholic opposition had been 
neutralized by promises retributively unfulfilled 
for nearly thirty years. It seems that one of 
Lord Cornwallis’s eyes was smaller than the 
other, and had acquired a quick, perpetual os- 
cillating motion. The addressors, who had 
never seen him, had elaborated their compli- 
ments in the country. Bis excelleney was on 
his throne in high state, when Bishop Lanigan, 
of Kilkenny, at the head of his clergy, auspi- 
ciously commenced: “ Your excellency has al- 
ways kept a steady eye upon the interests of 
England ;” the room was inaroar, ‘ Never,” 
said Curran, “did I hear its match, except in 
the Mayor of Coventry’s compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth: “When the Spanish ar- 
mada attacked your majesty, they caught the 
wrong sow by ear,’’—Anecdotes of Comic 
Characters. 


Good though does not the 
goodness of the tree, is necessary to demonstrate 
that it is good. ; 
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Beautiful Truth! LEarth’s fhirest daughter, 
Wooed by the many, yet won by the few; 
Beautiful Truth! ‘neath placid water, 
Adown the deep well thy form we would view. 


Beautiful Truth! born when the Saviour 
Descended the skies to water our earth, 

With all-healing tears to which the behaviour 
Of Pharisee, Sadducee, daily gave birth. 


Beautiful Truth! Weary and bleeding, 
Thy feet have been wandering many a day; 
Bebutiful Truth! ever receding, 
Enchanting thy lovers, yet saying them nay. 


Beautiful Truth! friend to the mourner, 
Smiling on those who would struggle for right; 

Beautiful Truth! dead to the scorner, ’ 
Living alone to the searcher for light. 


Beautiful Truth! to thy side, to thy bower, 

Try me, and teach me, and prove my deep love; 
Beautiful Truth! I vow from this hour 

To consecrate unto thee all that I have. 


Beautiful Truth! come to thy lover, 
His arms are now yearning to clasp thy fair form ; 
Beautiful Truth! in thee I would cover I 
My wearisome past—O save me from harm! 


Beautiful Truth! in thy arms I would slumber, 
Thy cheek ’gainst mine own, should repose all night; 
Beautiful Truth! in the days without number, 
I'd serve thee, I'd lage thee, I'd live in thy light. 


+ 
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BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

“Tew o'clock, and not yet dressed! Make 
haste, Louise!” And she twirled impatieutly 
the rich bracelet which surrounded her arm, 
opening and closing alternately its rich clasp. 

To see her thus, eager and trembling, who 
would not have attributed this childlike emotion 
to the expectation of the fete? Who would not 
have seen an artless coquetry reflected in tuis 
blue and clear eye so placidly regarding itself in 
the mirror? Who would have thought that this 
brow, blooming beneath fresh camellias, could 
wear anything but flowers? And yet, if we 
might believe her friends, it was not so. There 
was, they said, a young man, in whose’presence 
alf this charming, childishness of Marie disap- 

. The very evening before, at the ball of 
the Spanish ambassador, they had talked togeth- 
er for a long time with mysterious signs and 
mocking laughter. 

“Look!” said one, “she dances only with 
him.” 


“ But who is this Mr. Arthur?” asked another. 

“A journalist, I believe.” 

“ And can Mademoiselle Beaugency love such 
a man ¢” 

“She is a republican! She said to me last 
evening that there was no longer an aristocracy 
of birth, and it was time that it should be suc- 
ceeded by that of talent.” 

And the friends laughed and shrugged their 
shoulders. 

Nevertheless, all they said was trae. Madem- 
oiselle de Beaugency loved Arthur Aubert. 
Edueated in a boarding school, away from the 
haughty atmosphere of her family, Marie had 
imbibed from her reveries and solitary readings 
an enthusiasm which might lead her to dunger- 
ous imprudences ; she could not resign herself 
to an existence where day should succeed day 
without an event, where epochs are dated by 
figures, and the impression never leaves a mem- 
ory. She was at an age when one begins to 
look into the future, to dream of an ideal lover. 
And then, full of hope, the young girl seeks him 
among the crowd, and if she finds in her path a 
figure corresponding with her dreams, her heart 
yields, her destiny is decided. 

This had happened to Marie; after having 
dreained of an angel, she had seen Arthur, who 
had a pale complexion, pensive eyes, a pleasant 
voice! and the depths of her soul were troubled. 
Thenceforth she had observed the young man 
carefully. At the ball, she had remarked that 
he seemed constantly absent-minded. In the 
country she had seen him avoid dancing, and 
set apart with his eyes fixed on a book ; but the 
wind alone turned the leaves, as if the thoughts 
of Arthur found sympathyin no human thought. 
Then he was poor, and it had been said in the 
presence of Marie that he was a youth of great 
intelligence, to whom the means of ‘success had 
alone been wanting. Then she had begun to 
regard him as a genius, trampled upon by the 
age, and struggling in silent torture. She had 
thought how sweet it would be for a wife to rest 
on her shoulder this head heavy with thought, 
and she had said to herself that she should like 
to be that wife. How could it be otherwise? 
She was but eighteen, and experience had not 
yet taught her to doubt. 

The young man was not slow to divine this, 
and they soon understood each other. Marie 
saw him daily, and loved him more and ymore. 
This very evening he was to be at the ball, for 
which she was dressed; he had promised this 
the night before she was about to see him. Now 
you will understand why she was so impatient 
to arrive at this fete; why she scolded Lonise. 
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The hall echoed with the sound of instru- 
q@ments and the steps of the dancers. The fete 
was in all its brilliancy. There are so many 
enchantments in a ball; there, careworn brows 
lose their wrinkles; the air, laden with per- 
fames, caresses moist eyes like a beloved hand ; 
the smiling waves of dancers thoughtlessly move 
on, and even the unhappy are carried away by 
this universal joy. 

But amid these faces with a laughing expres- 
sion, there was one more luminous than all the 
athers. Mademoiselle de Beaugency seemed ab- 
sorbed in her happiness ; wholly occupied with 
Arthur, she remained motionless amid these joy- 
ous movements, and her eyes glanced over the 
crowd without seeing them; the whole world 
was as nothing to her mind, which contained 
only thoughts of the young man. Wishing to 
escape the constant invitations which disturbed 
her enchantment, she directed herself towards a 
window, raised the double silken curtain which 
concealed it, and stepped out upon the balcony. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of 
March, cold still, but already bearing some ex- 
halations of spring ; one of those evenings when 
the’ wind no longer whistles among the dry 
leaves, and the perfume of violets and hyacinths 
is wafted to us from the south. Marie was re- 
freshed by this breeze. She leaned over the 
balustrade of the balcony, contemplated for a 
long time the night sparkling with stars; then 
seized with one of those pious impulses which 
accompany great joy, she clasped her hands as 
if in prayer. 

The sound of the putting aside of the curtain, 


and of a stealthy step, made her rise precipi-. 


tately. Arthur was already beside her. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, ‘I have disturbed the 
meditations of an angel.” 

The young girl blushéd. 

“ Nature is so beautiful,” replied she, “ that I 
eould not repress a religious impulse. Do not 
smile at this weakness.” 

“Me, smile! Do you think me then without 
faith, because I am without hope ?” 

“‘And why without hope?” said the young 
girl, in a low tone. 

“Is it for you to ask me, Marie? Do. you 
not know the object of a!l my thoughts? Would 
you also envelope yourself in that dissimulation 
to which woman is accustomed ?” 

“No,” said the young girl, hastily ; “I have 
understood you; but you?” ; 

“It I know that you have been touched by 
my love; but so many obstacles separate us! 
You are a woman, Marie; you will grow weary 
of struggling for an unfortunate man, who can 


repay you for’ your sacrifices only by occasion- 
ing additional sufferings.” 

“God is my witness that itis you only who 
have spoken of sacrifices; I have thought only 
of the happiness of meeting you.” 

“Pardon me, it is wrong to sadden you, I 
know ; this prudence for the future is an evil. 
I ought to think but of the present, but of you, 
Marie—of you, who have wished to cure me of 
my despair—you, who love me—for you do love 
me?” 

Marie wept gently, but nevertheless replied : 

“T love you.” 

“‘O, repeat it often. Tell me, Marie, -that 
you will be mine, and none other’s.” 

“T have promised you.” 

A singular gleam of triumph was in the look 
of Arthur; the young girl smiled like an angel, 
for she thought that it was happiness which im- 
parted this light. There was a moment of si- 
lence, during which, with her hand in the hand 
of the young man, and her head resting on the 
balustrade, she suffered her tears to flow. Sud- 
denly Arthur pointed to a star, which flashed 
across the horizon and died away in the night. 

“Look!” said he, “it has but gleamed for an 
instant in the sky; it has traversed in a second 
the space which his sisters are an eternity in 
traversing; so will it perhaps be with me! 
Who knows whether I have not exhausted in 
this moment all the hapgjness which has been 
reserved for me ?” 

“Tt is you who are weak now,” replied the 
young girl; “I, who am but a woman, doubt 
not the future. I have confidence in God and 
in you; neither will deceive me.” 

At this moment the music gave anew the sig- — 
nal for dancing. 

“Let us re-enter,” said Arthur; “a longer 
absence may be remarked.” 

He returned first to the hall; the young girl 
soon followed. 

“T have been bold, Marie! Is it false, or is 
it you have deceived me? False! and why 
should it be? What imports it to them whether 
you become the wife of a rich Duke de Mon- 
tyon or that of the poor artist, Arthur Aubert? 
They have said that you would marry the form- 
er, because it is so. And you, candid young 
girl, have been silent on the subject of this mar- 
riage, because you must else have withdrawn. 
from me your promise. O, yes, I can conceive 
that, after so many hopes given me, you would 
have found it embarrassing to have said to me: 
‘I am about to marry.’ And yet there was a 
very simple method of acknowledging it without 
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ablush. You had but to say to me: ‘Iam to 
espouse a duke and a peer!’ Then I should 
have comprehended all. As for me, ignorant 
as I am of your social subjection, I kn6w that 
there are titles and names, before which all 
‘resistance yields. Be happy. Adieu. 

“ ARTHUR.” 


“ Arthur, though there may have been one 
event in my life which I have concealed from 
you, yet I have not deserved your reproaches. 
I have left you in ignorance only to spare you 
a grief which would have changed our relation 
in nothing. As I have seen the calm expression 
of your face, I have had more strength for the 
struggle which has been unavoidable. You are 
always ready to suspect ; as for me, I repose 
with confidence on the conviction of your love. 
Tell me, who has given you a right to doubt my 
courage, when your destiny is at stake? Have 
Inot told you that Iloved you? Have I not 
dared to write it to you? For you, I have en- 
dured the railiery of a world, whose strongest 
faith is in the prejudices of position ; and all 
this past is effaced before these words which 
have been spoken to you—she is about to marry. 
You have believed those who repeated this an- 
nouncement to you, carelessly, as the announce- 
ment of a ball; and of me, whose good faith 
and energy of heart were compromised in this 
fact, you have said: ‘ She has lied.’ No, Arthur, 
I was sincere and certain of myself, when I told 
you that I would be your wife; and this was 
not one of those resolutions which is overthrown 
by the first event. Besides, do you know the 
man who has been proposed to me? Had I not 
known you, I should have refused him. I have 
promised you, and I promise you again, I will 
be yours only. I will make no half sacrifice. 

Marre.” 

“You are generous, Marie; you are willing 
to remain my betrothed, and to complete your 
sacrifice. I thank you; but I hed dreamed of a 
woman happy in my love, and not sacrificed. I 
do not wish you to weep over the pastin my 
arms. It is much to have compromised yourself 
by speaking, even writing, to the poor artist ; 
how many other mortifications must you over- 
look in order to bear his name! You cannot be 
mine; you, beautiful, rich, and envied by all. 
It is not for stormy nights that God has made 
his stars. Go, you are wedded to the pleasures 
of the world. Could your satin shoulders en- 
dure any other covering than that of cashmere * 
Could your feet, accustomed to tread only on 
carpets, bear the contact of a rude floor? Na- 


tare has made you to be the wife of a nobleman. 
Why should you refase this high destiny? You 
do not love this man; what matters it! You 
see that love alone cannot constitute happiness. 
And, then, has your mother not told you, one 
always ends by loving a husband! Why should 
you not love this nobleman? His hands are 
white and well gloved, his cheeks fresh, his lips 
smiling ; he is ~perfect, and you are a fortunate 
woman! What a sad life will you escape! 
You do not know the privations of a mediocre 
existence. What have I to offer you? A cot- 
tage in the suburbs, with a little white curtained 
parlor; a parterre of six feet, adorned with a 
few flowers that I shall have cultivated myself? 
Adieu, then, to the long and shaded avenues 
which are the parlors in the open air of your 
hotels! You will have to content yourself with 
an arbor, with a narrow bench which will hold 
only two! There, close beside me, your waist 
surrounded with my arm, you will hear only my 
voice, my lips alone will smile upon you. In 
winter you will be obliged to content yourself 
with reading by the fireside, and a little music. 
I, alone, shall be there to applaud you with a 
look or a pressure of the hand. O, how much 
you must prefer prolonged praises in your sa- 
loons, sparkling with gold and light! Remain 
there, Marie; it is your place. Adieu. 
“Anruur.” 

“What have I done that you should write to 
me thus? If I had made you no promise, I 
should make it now. O, no, my friend, I sacri- 
fice nothing. I wish only you here below! It 
is your peaceful, simple existence that I ask of 
God, and not the pleasures of the world. Why 
have you portrayed, jestingly, the picture of my 
life with you? Yes, it is a simple home that I 
wish—your home. O, how should’ I breathe at 
ease in this little dwelling! How would the 
cares of housekeeping please me! You should 
see whether I was ready to live in the great 
world ; whether I was not, on the contrary, re- 
served for the holy and calm joys of home! 
You should see whether my cheeks would not 
recover their former color in the air of your lit- 
tle garden, and whether my brow would be less 
serene beneath the flowers which you have gath- 
ered, than beneath diamonds and birds of Para- 
dise! Your letter has made me suffer by the 
thought that you have suffered yourself, and yet 
I am very happy to think of the fortune which 
awaits us both. Adieu. Love me; now it is 
your duty. Marrs.” 


“Pardon me, I entreat, Marie ; I must have 
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wounded you cruelly ; you, so devoted! But if 
you knew what I suffer, when ,I think that my 
happiness, my life, depends upon a will which 
may be shaken. Do not compare our two situ- 
ations, I conjure you; you are the angel whom 
every one would associate with his destiny, I 
am the paria repulsed by all. Among so many 
beings who ere pressing around you, may there 
not be one who will promise you more happi- 
ness than you can hope for with me? Reflect, it 
is not with a prejudice, with the world alone, that 
-you must break in order to belong to me, but 
with ‘your whole family. Tell me, think you 
that I, alone, can be a substitute for all the ties 
which you would sander? I feel that I have 
courage to render you happy, have you enough 
to beso? If you have thought that your pa- 
rents would yield to your solicitations, that they 
would recoil before the fear of making you un- 
happy, you are mistaken. I say it without irri- 
tation, without severity, but they would give 
you toa felon as soon as to Arthur Aubert. I 
am the felon of your aristocratic society! It 
has written on my forehead, plebeian and poor, 
and these two words contain of themselves 
every species of disgrace. Think of the cour- 
age which will be necessary to contend against 
the reprobation of all! Have this courage, but 
come to me sure of thyself, for I should be with- 
out courage if I should witness your regrets. I 
have done what I ought; I have told you all the 
obstacles which must be conquered before our 
union. Now, choose between your family and 
me. Arruve.” 


“ You, you, Arthur; can you doubt it? But 
why break off relations with my family ?—my 
father, my mother. It would kill them if I 
should forsake them ; it is on me that they have 
placed their dearest hopes. Can we not wait ? 
I am their only and beloved daughter ; they will 
yield, I tell you, when they see me so unhappy. 
Wait until they are willing to call you their son. 
I promise they shall one day give you that name. 
But to expose yourself to their hatred, their re- 
proaches, Q, that would be frightful! I tell you 
again, I love you more than everything else ; but 
this love ought not to be a shroud cast over all 
my former affections. You, my friend, are no- 
ble; it is, especially, your generosity of heart 
which I have loved. Why will you not sacrifice 
a few days of our happiness to the repose of my 
parents! Let us wait and hope. 

“Mariz.” 

“TI have told you, Marie, that childish courage 
is not sufficient, which, not daring to look at the 
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object of terror, goes towards it with close 
eyes. Let us wait and hope, say you; with 
what object? The more your parents have 
lovedyou, and planned your future happiness, 
the more implacable will they be, because it is 
not a simple happiness which they have desired 
for you, but rank. This is their heaven; they 
would place you init. They do well, and you 
also would do well to be a submissive daughter. 
No, Marie, I will not pass years of anguish in 
the expectation of a position which may not 
arrive. I know that your parents will never 
consent, What should I wait for then? Till 
death had left you alone in the world? I un- 
derstand ; when you shall have around you only 
tombs, you will rest your brow on the living 
heart which is left you! But who knows, Ma- 
rie, if these arms, also, will not then have closed 
forever ! 

“ What matters it! Let us wait, since you 
wish it. I shall know how to rid myself of my 
grief when it shall have become too poignant. 
Let us wait, Marie, and let us pray for death, 
since it is upon two coffins that you will lay 
your crown of betrothal ! ARTHUR.” 

The marriage of Marie with the Duke de 
Montyon, at first presented as a simple proba- 
bility, then as a project, had at last been an- 
nounced as a settled event. In vain had the 
young girl entreated, embraced her mother’s 
knees ; the baroness had consoled her gently, 
had wiped away her tears and kissed her swollen 
eyes, but without granting anything to her 
prayers. She was one of those women who 
surround with caresses the hardness of a réso- 
lute will, and whose iron hand, concealed by a 
velvet glove, weighs down everything it touches. 

Marie, seeing all hope escape her, would have 
declared that another love filled her heart; but 
at the first words of this confidence, the baron- 
ess had refused to hear more. She had, smiling- 
ly, drawn her daughter on her knees, had pressed 
her to her breast, and in a tone, calmly imperi- 
ous, had declared that no reason could change 
her determination. 

“Be reasonable, my child,” added the good 
mother, caressing Marie’s pale cheeks. “I know 
that this is one of the fancies of young girls; all 
this will disappear before the advantages of an 
elevated position.” 

Violence would have exasperated Marie, and 
rendered her capable of a desperate resolution. 
This sort of affectionate indulgence took away 
all her courage. She remained undecided, de- 
spairing, able only to weep, and hoping only fur 
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Meanwhile her love had but increased ; her 
romantic and tender nature was exalted in pres- 
ence of the opposition of Fate to the fulfilment 


‘of her vows, Besides, letters from Arthur came 


daily to keep alive her passion, and the more in- 
surmountable the difficulties, the more immense 
the sacrifices to be made, the more alluring was 
this position to the noble young girl, who clung 
to this golden dream of devotion. 

Meanwhile the entreaties of Arthur had be- 
come more pressing. One day Marie received a 
billet which contained only these words : 

“A decision, a decision, whatever it may be; 
if you refuse me, I shall ask no more.” 

Bewildered, she replied, she promised all, but 


demanded time ; she still hoped in the future, in 


chance, in all that one hopes when reason tells 
us to hope no longer. Arthur did not reply. 
Two days passed away; the silence of the 


young man continued ; Marie began to tremble. 


Soon fear became suspicion ; suspicion, certain- 
ty. She wrote three times without receiving a 
reply; she had prayed three nights for a single 


‘word from him. Nothing came. 


Friday arrived. It was the day when she 
usually saw him at the soirees of General —— 
She arrived at the moment of lighting the sa- 
loons ; she waited. The guests arrived slowly, 
one by one; a single guest alone did not arrive ! 
Each time the lacquey appeared at the door to 
announce a new name, Marie trembled ; but ten 
o’clock struck, and his name had not yet been 
pronounced ; a profound discouragement seized 
the young girl. At last a step was heard. A 
young man appeared at the door ; she half rose. 

“Monsieur Raymond Perrier,” the lacquey 
said. She sank back in her chair. 

Meanwhile, the journalist, after having taken 
a few turns in the saloon, distributed a few bows 
and civil questions, perceived Mademoiselle 
Beaugency, and immediately advanced towards 


“I dared not expect the happiness of seeing 
you here this grening, mademoiselle ; we see 
you now so seldom.” 

“TI go out little,” murmured Marie ; “T have 
been ill.” 

“T learned it from Arthur Aubert.” : 

At the name of Arthur Aubert, Marie hastily 
raised her head, as if then only was she struck 
with the remembrance that Raymond was his 
friend. 

“‘ Have you seen him lately ?” asked she, in a 
low and quick voiee. 

Just now.” 


“ And why did he not come *” 

“T do not know; he is sad; he did not wish 

All these replies were made with evident em- 
barrassment. The countenance of Raymond 
had become serious so suddenly that Marie was 
chilled by it. 

“ Can anything have happened to M. Aubert ?” 

“ He saddens and terrifies me,” replied Ray- 
mond, shaking his head. ‘I found him absorb- 
ed in profound despair. I am ignorant of the 
cause, but I fear the consequences.” 

What say you?” 

“T wished to remain with him this evening ; 
he refused me, and compelled me to leave him 
with asort of impatience that I could not ex- 
plain to myself; then, at the moment of my 
leaving, he. pressed my hand in a very singular 
manner.” 

“ Well?” exclaimed Marie, bewildered. 

“Well, I think he is weary of life,” said Ray- 
mond, quietly, 

She heard no more; & cry issued from her 
lips, and she fainted. 

On the morrow, at midnight, she descended, 
mysteriously, to the garden, pale and despairing. 
On returning to her father’s hotel, she had made 
a desperate resolution she had written to Ar- 
thur, and was awaiting him, decided to be his. 
The night was dark; midnight sounded from 
the Val de Grace. The poor child seated her- 
self in an arbor, and burst into tears. A few 
minutes had passed away, when a slight noise 
was heard, the garden gate opened, Marie arose 
with a ery, and found herself in the arms of 
Arthur. 

Three years afterwards, a group of elegant 
ladies and young men were promenading beside 
the terrace of the Tuileries. An open caleche 
was slowly passing along the quays. 

“Js not that M. Aubert ?” said one of the la- 
dies to a dandy, who was giving her his arm. 

“Himself; he has just lost his father-indaw. 
That mourning is worth fiftgghousand pounds 
to him.” 

The caleche passed near the promenaders ; 
the young man, who had spoken, saluted M. 
Aubert. 

“Do you know them ?” asked some one. 

“ Pardieu!” said Raymond, smiling; “it was 
I who brought about their marriage.” 

“ Was there not a love affair, an elopement ?”’ 

“ Precisely so.” 

“This Arthur Aubert has made his way rap- 
idly,” murmured one of the promenaders. 

“ He is a man of talent,” repeated a second. 

“A charming cavalier,” added the lady. 


“ You must introduce me to hirh,’’ returned 


Raymond bowed in token of assent. ‘08 

of young wife is:very pale,’”’ said some‘one. 
of She is sick,” replied Raymond. 

How so?” 

“She has perceived that her heart has been 
treated like a commodity, and speculated upon ; 
she’ isidying of disappointed hope.” 

The lady, who had already spoken, shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“ She always had romantic ideas,” murmured 
she. 


her days at Charenton,” added a fat deputy, who 
had as yet said nothing ; “I have prohibited my 
daughter’s visiting her.” 

Everybody approved, and they continued their 
promenade. 

LEAF FROM A LOG. ' 

Many years , On a stormy and inclement 
“in the bleak December,” old Miss 
Tarbox, accompanied by her niece, Mary Ann 
Stackpole, sailed from Holmes’ Hole to Cowit, 
in, the topsail schooner Two, Susans, Coppin 
‘Blackler. “ The rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon ” that 
schooner, and was the tossing and pitching 
thereof; while Captain Blackler and his hardy 
crew “ kept her to it,” and old Miss Tarbox and 
her niece rolled about in their uncomfortable 
bunks, wishing themselves back in Holmés’ 
-‘Hole,or any ovher hole, on the dry land. The 
shouts of Captain Blackler as he trod the deck, 
conveying orders for “tacking ship,” were dis- 
tinctly audible to the affli females below ; 
On,” old Miss Tarbox, during a 

il interval of her internal econoniy, as for 

the fifteenth time the schooner “ went in stays,” 
“ what a drefful time them poor creeturs of sail- 
ors is a having on’t. Just listen to Jim Black- 
ler, Mary Ann, and hear how he is ordering 
about that poor fellow, Hardy Lee. I’ve heerd 
that creetur hollored for twenty times this biess- 
ed night, if I have onct.” 
“Yes,” replied the wretched Mary Ann, as 
she’ gave a fearful retch to starboard, *‘ but he 
aint no worse off than poor Zaupsle Hali—he 
seems to ketch iggas bad as Hardy.” 

“TI wonder y be?” mused old Miss 
Tarbox. “1 knowed a Miss Hall, that lived at 
Seekonk Pint onct—mebbe it’s her son.” 

' A tremendous sea taking the Two Susans on 
her quarter at this instant, put a stop to the old 
lady's cogitations ; but they had an awful night 


was heard the yoice of stout Captein Blackler, 
as he shouted, “ Stations! Hard a lee! Top ’sle 
haul ! Let go and haul !”—and the Two Susans’ 
Mary An bed 
w e 
“ Any body that’s never been to sea wont see no 


pint to this story.” — ia Pioneer. 


“ Say that she is a mad woman, who will end 


LEAF FROM A LOG: 


THE CEREMONY ‘OF DRESSING A QUEEN, 


What a cruel ceremony was the dressirig of 
that same queen. When Marie Antoinette, in 
the days of her cumbersome greatness, stood of 
a morning in the centre of her bed-chamber, 
awaiting, after her bath, her first article of dress, 
it was presented'to her, or rather ‘it was 
over her royal shoulders by the ‘dame d’hon- 
neur.” Perhaps, at the moment, a princess of 
the blood extered the room, (for French queens 
both dressed and dined in public), the right of 
putting on the primal ent of her majesty 
immediately devolved upon her, but it could not 
be yielded to her by the “dame d’honneur,” the 
latter, arresting the queen’s garment as it was 
passing down her royal back, adroitly whipped it 
off, and presenting it: to the ““premiere tame,” 
that noble lady transferred it to the princess of 
the blood. Madame Campan had once given it 
to the Duchess of Orleans, who solemnly taking 
the samé, was on the point of throwing it over 
the queen’s head, when a scratching (it was con- 
trary to etiquette to knock) was beard at the 
door of her room. . Thereupon entered the Coun- 
tess de Provence, and she being nearer the throne 
than the lady of Orleans, the latter made over 
her office to the new-comer. In the meantime the 
queen stood like Venus as to covering, but shak- 
ing with cold, for it was mid-winter, and mutter- 
ing, ‘what an odious nuisance!” The Coun- 
tess de Provence entered on the mission which 
had fallen to her, and this she did so awkwardly, 
that she entirely demolished a head dress which 
had taken three hours to build. ‘The queen be- 
held the devastation, and got warm by hing 
outright.—Dr. Doran. 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS, ne 

Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. 

Rabelais was the son of an apothecary. 

Claude Loraine was bred a pastry cook. 

Cervantes served as a. common soldier. 

Moliere was the son of a tapestry maker. 

Homer was’a beggar. . 

Hesiod was the son of a small farmer. 

Demosthenes was the son of a cutler. 

Terence was a slave. 

Richardson was a printer. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of @ brewer. 

Howard was an apprentice to @ grocer. 

Benjamin Franklin was a journeyman printer. 


Doctor Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was 
the son of a linen draper. —" 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and the son of a 
butcher. 

Whitefield ‘was the son of an inn-keepet at 
Gloster. ' 


Sir Cloudesly Shovel,, Rear Admiral of En 
land, was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and 
terwards a cabin boy.— Scientific Facts. 


Sydney Smith had a great dislike of the Util- 
itarians. Of one of the class he said : 

“ That man is so hard you might drive a broad 
wheeled wagon over him and it would produce 
no impression ; if you were to bore holes in him 
with a gimlet, Iam convinced ‘sawdust would , 
come out of him. The school treat mankind as 
if they were mere machines ; the feelings or af- 

calculations.” 


fections never enter into their 
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the first interlocutor. 

of it—and still above the roaring of the wind, 
the whistling and clashing of the shrouds, the 
dash of the sea, and the tramp of the sailors, ae 
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SERENADE. 

The birds have hushed thelr songs, 

And the stars are gently gleaming, 
Wake, lady, wake! 


For the night is soft and balmy; 
All Nature’s sunk te rest, 
1 sq And the flowers are sleeping calmly 
Waiko, Indy, wake. 


Wake, Indy, wake! 
Thy lover longs to greet thee; 
. He stands beneath thy window now, 
With ¢weetest words to mest thee. 
'Walke, lady, wake! 
“Wako, lady, wake! 

Bor the time moves on apace; 
' I long to hear thy melting voice, 
And see thy form of grace ; 


o> 


CROSRY’S. DEED OF mace, 


1 
“BY SYLVANUS. COBB,, IR. 


Tom Crosspy was.a cobbler—or, at least, so 
his neighbors called. him,—though he was, in 
fact, one of, the, best boot and, shoemakers in 
the country. He often had to turn applicants 
_ away empty-handed ; for he had more work al- 
ways on his hands than he could attend to. 

Tom’s cottage was near the centre of the village, 
and his. little shop was close by it, and from 
morning till night the merry music of his lap- 
stone,rang out upon the air, Tom was a steady, 
industrious man, and everybody liked him, He 
»was always kind, always, good-natured, full of 
fun. and anecdote, and, above all else, he was 
one of those rare persons who spend their leisure 
moments in looking after their own business. 
Tom was now forty years of age, and: though he 
had always worked bard and steady, yet he had 
not accumulated much property. He owned the 
small house and. the shop, together with some 
four acres of land, which lay back of the build- 
inga, upon which he raised a goodly. store of 
fruit and vegetables. Besides this, he had some 
one or two hundred dollars laid safely away in a 
savings bank to serve him on a rainy day. 
. Mrs. Crosby was an excellent wife, and one 
of the best of mothers, and no. one could have 
kept the bumble cottage looking more neat and 
tidy than she did, . The little front room always 
Presented the same spotless purity of floor and 
33 


had ‘spot or wrinkle. The kitchen was more 
cluttered, but never dirty, while even the ground 
floor of the wootlshed was kept swept and clean. 
This excellent couple had four children. Young 
Tom was thirteen, and helped his father some in 
the shop when school didn’t keep. Willie was 
ten; Lizzie five, and little Effie only two. 
Tom named his first ehild himself. Mrs. Crosby 
had selected a very pretty name, but her hus- 
band was determined that he should be.a “‘ young 
Tom,” and the wife gave in; but.the rest of the 
children she named-herself, and we can see that 
her tastes differed somewhat ‘from Tom’s. He 
had wanted to call the second boy Peter, in hon- 
or of his grandfather ; and then. he guggested the 
name of Hannah for the first girl, but his “‘ ple- 
bean” (such was the term Mas. C, used) names 
were not quite up to the mark. But these ehil- 
dren were good. They were, in fact, the best 
children in the neighborhood, for their father 
took great pains in the formation of their char- 
acters, and their mother felt ne greater pride 

People pointed to Tom Gasaby ns 2 pattern of 
happiness and peace ; and yet he was not always 
happy. An eyil genius had crept into his house 
—into his home—and he was growing more and 
more unhappy every day; for Tom had never 
been happy only when he could make those 
around him happy. The pain or. disquiet of a 
his own cup of "joy. 

Now the truth is, the sweet.angel of Content, 
which had for so long a time kept guard over 
Tom’s household, had flown away, and another 
spirit had come in. Mrs. Crosby had become 
discontented and unhappy, She had allowed 
the spirit of envy to gain possession of her soul, 
and from the moment she let the demon in, her 

“Tom Crosby,” she said, after the children 
had gone to bed, one evening, Bahn inte use 


-of living 


“Living how?’ uttered Tom, shaking the 
ashes from his pipe, and putting it away. ' 

“Why—living as we do now. Plodding 
along year after year in this same old train. I 
declare, I’m almost fit to go erazy when I think 

“Bat, Hannah, I thought you 
happy here.” 

“ And so I. did ; but what. does that. signify’? 
Because I was happy whenJ-was.a child, does 
that prove that I should always want to be a 
child? . I used to be happy here when I thought 
we were on the road to something better, I 


didn’t think when you married me, that I was 
to live stuck down heré in this place, and that I 
was to grow old and die with the everlasting 
thumpety-thump of your old hammer dinging 
in ty ears.” 

“But what would you have, Hannah?” the 
husband asked, with a tone and expression of 


pain. 

“What?” uttered the woman, energetically. 
“ Why—lI'd have some higher place in the world 
than a mere cobdbler’s wife 

“Ah, Hannah, we were once the happiest 
couple in town, and you were then only what 
you are now. You only want what you have 
lost.” 

Lest, Mr, Crosby 

“Yes, Hannah. You only want back that 
old spirit of contentment.” 

* There it is again, Tom Crosby. Because I 
would hold my head up a little higher in the 
world, and be somebody, I am not contented ! 
Mercy on me, would you have a soul contented 
to see everybody else getting up, and me be 
obliged to dig and burrow here t” 

“ But who is getting up, Hannah ?” 

“Whot Why—there’s Sarah Brown, that 
was—now Sarah Wilkins; just look at her. 
She was where I was ofice, but now she has her 
‘coach and servants, and dresses in silks and sat 
ins. And then look at Thompson, and Cowley, 
and Nathans. All of ’em building new houses, 
and keeping their horses and servants. Look at 
”em, I say—and then look at us.” 

“Bat, my love, where shall I find money to 
do such things *” 

“Find it where other folks find it. Shat up 
your little nasty shop, and go into some busi- 
ness more promising. How do other folks find 
money I'd like to know ¢” 

“But other folks have a faculty which I have 
not,” said Tom, in an earnest, argumentstive 
tone. “I have found perfect happiness in my 
fittle shop,- and in my neat and comfortable 
home. Health has been secured to us; our 
children are Blessings ; plenty has been always 
ours, and no man can dun you or me for debt. 
‘Other folks may be happy with their great hous- 
-es, and their servants, and their parties, but such 
#hings are not suited to us. Ah, Hannah, you 
could never be so happy as you have been were 
vou to have Sarah Wilkins’s place. She may 
like it, but you would not.” 

"t teh me, Tom Crosby. Don’t you 
-suppose I know what I should like? I say it 
galls me to thimk that I’m never going to'get 
above this Kind of life. ‘Others, who ‘are no 
Detter than we are, have money 


“ And don’t we have enough, Hannah ? Don’t 
we have everything we want ?” 

“No, we don’t. Look at Wilkins. See how 
his wife dresses, and how proudly she holds her 
head when she goes into meeting. Only just 
think how she nods at me, but never speaks. I 
declare, Tom, it’s too bad.” 

“And yet, my love, Mr. Wilkins came to me 
yesterday, and wanted to borrow a hundred 
dollars. ” 

Mrs. Crosby opened ‘het eyes, but before she 
could make any reply, somebody rapped at the 
door. Tom answered the summons, and the 
caller was a boy, who had come after a pair of 
new boots. 

“ Boots!” uttered Mrs. Crosby to herself, after 
her husband had gone to the shop. “ Boots! 
Mercy! shall I ever cocape that degrading 
sound ?” 

This simple scene will show somewhat of the 
state.of mind into which Mrs. C. had fallen. 
She had not always been thus, though she had 
always held little ideas of pride which her hus- 
band had never felt. But about two years pre- 
vious to the opening of ‘oar story, Mr. Albert 
Wilkins had moved into the town, and he had 
brought with him for a wife one who had been 
Hannah’s schoolmate in times gone by. Mrs. 
Wilkins not only made mtch show of her wealth, 
but she also slighted her old friend, and this 
worked upon the feelings of the more humble 
female, Mrs. C. first began to envy the Wealthy 
woman, and from this sprung numberléess conse- . 
quences. It was sometime before she really 
thought of aiming at such show herself, but the 
idea gradually came over her, and then she be- 
gan to reflect upon her husband’s position, and 
she was not long in making up her mind that 
he might have been wéalthy had he tried. It 
was in vain that Tom urged the expense of his 
children, in vain that he pleaded his own inabili- 
ty, and in vain that he urged the joys of con- 
tentment. The evil spirit had gained possession 
of his wife’s soul, and he could not exorcise it 
by any argument or persuasion. Hannah ‘be- 
came unhappy and miserable, and even her own 
children now failed to give her joy. 

One ‘day Tom was in his shop all alone,’ and 
he was weeping. He had just been to the house, 
and another “scene” had . He had 
come back to his little shop, and with his hands 
clasped, and his eyes turned heavenward, had 
he prayed that God would move his wife's heart 
with sweet content once more. Hardly had he 
uttered this prayer, when the door of his shop 
was opened, and a man entered. This was tio 
less a pérsonage than John Newton, an old 
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schoolmaster of Tom’s, upon whom fortune had 
smiled most bounteously. He lived in a neigh- 
boring town—in a large and thriving manufac- 
turing village—and had amassed great wealth 
-without marring his heart. He seldom saw Tom 
now, butwhen he did meet him, his greeting 
was as warm and genial as ever. 

_ What, Tom !” uttered Newton, as he saw 
the poor cobbler’s gloomy, tearful face ; “ what 
is to pay now ?” 

“ Nothing,” was Tom’s answer. - 

But, Newton was not to be put off thus, and 
after considerable questioning, Tom revealed the 
secret, He knew that if he hada noble friend 
on earth, John Newton was that friend, and he 
told all. For some time after he had done, New- 
ton remained thoughtful and silent ; but at length 
a bright gleam rested upon his face. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘ Hannah doesn’t dream of 
the thousand and one cares from which she is 
now free, and to which wealth would subject 
her.”’ 

“Ay, that’s it, Jack,” the cobbler cried. 
“ That’s it. She don’t know how much she has 
to enjoy. She’s got her head turned.” 

“But I think we can turn it back again,” 

“Eh?” 

“We can turn it back again, I say. By my 
soul, Tom, I have never offered you money, be- 
cause I knew you had enough—butI can give 
you something better now. I will take my wife 
and children out of the. way for a while, and you 
shall have the use of my house, plate, servants, 
dresses and all. Eh?  How’s that?” 

Tom Crosby opened his eyes, and as soon as 
he could comprehend matters fully, he sat down 
by.the side of his friend, and they talked togeth- 
er over an hour. 

* * * * * 

“I say it’sno use, Tom, I’d just as lief dic 
as live so. What’s the use of poking along in 
this way ?” 

“ Well, Hannah, you sha’n’t liveso any more. 
You needn’t look surprised, for I mean just 
what Isay. I’ve got the power, and I can use 
it.. found the Philosopher’s Stone.’’ 

“The what, Tom?’ cried Hannah. 

“The Philosopher’s Stone.” 

“ But what’s that ?” 

“ Why, it’s something that gives the owner 
power to be rich right off. If I’ve a mind to I 
can wake up to-morrow morning with you and 
I both in a palace, and surrounded by riches.” 
Mrs. Crosby was slow to believe this, but at 
length Tom convinced her. Yet she wanted to 
see the stone. The cobbler took a small leather 
bag from his pocket, and from it he drew a 
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round white stone nearly covered with strange 
characters. The hieroglyphics upset the last 
point of skepticism in Hannah’s mind, and she 
believed. Shortly afterwards they sat down to 
supper. Mrs. Crosby did mot observe her hus- 
band when he put a suspicious-looking powder 
into the tea-pot, nor did she notice particularly 
that her husband drank only milk and water. 


Hannah Crosby awoke and looked around. 
She was not sure that she was awake. She 
leaped out upon a soft carpet and rubbed her eyes. 

“Tom! Tom! For mercy’s sake, Tom, do 
wake up !” + 

Mr. Crosby arose to a sitting posture and look- 
ed at his wife. They were ina large room, the 
floor of which was covered with a carpet of downy 
softness ; the walls glittering with gold and flow- 
ers; the ceiling’ painted sumptuously; the fur- 
niture of the most costly kind, and the bed itself 
a very marvel of wondrous extravagance. 

“ For merey’s sake, Tom, where are we ?” 

“ Why, in our palace, to be sure. Don’t you 
remember what I told you last night? But come 
to bed now.” 

“Are ye crazy, Tom Crosby? Aren’t the sun 
up?” 

“ What have we got to do with the sun? By- 
and-by I shall arise, and then your servants will 
come in and help you dress.” 

“Servants? Help me dress? Why, Tom 
Crosby, what d’ye mean ?”’ 

“ Why, you wouldn’t expose yourself to your 
own servants, would ye? Hereafter you must 
never get up till your am ‘They'll 
laugh at you if you do.” 

Shortly afterwards Tom arose, and dressed 
himself, and then spoke to his wife. She looked’ 
at him, and started bolt upright. 

“Tom Crosby, is that you ?” 

“ Who else should it be?” 

“ Mercy’s sake! O Jerusalem !” 

And no wonder she was astonished, for never 
before had she seen Tom Crosby look like that. . - 
His pants were of black broadcloth, his vest of 
white satin, his shirt bosom of the finest linen 

and sparkling with diamonds, and his dressing- 
gown of Genoa velvet. 

Mr. Crosby went out, gnd his wife was left 
alone. She had just got out of bed to look 
around, when she heard footsteps, and in a mo- 
ment she was in bed again. Three stout gir’s 
entered the chamber and approached the bed. 


But the expectant wife could not eat. She drank 
her tea—more than usual—and then arose. But 
somehow she forgot to clear away the table. She 
sat down in her chair, and ere long she fell 
asleep. * * * * 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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“ Will_our mistress be pleased to arise ?”’ ask- 

-ed the foremost one, 
_.. The poor woman semembered what her hus- 
oband hai said about making a fool of herself, 
and she held her tongue. Yet she arose and al- 
lowed che girls.to dress her, and after a deal of 
‘trouble and labor she was enrobed ; but she felt 
ilLat ease. “However, when she looked upon the 
gaudy silk that covered her body, and when she 
:saw the jewels that sparkled upon her hands 
and bosom and neck, she forgot her pain, After 
this she was conducted to the breakfast-room, 
where she found her husband waiting for her. 
‘This apartment was as sumptuous as the other— 
the dishes were of silver and glass, and half a 
dozen servants attended atthe table. Mrs. Cros- 
by Jotiged to speak to her husband, but she 
dared not before so many strangers. Her cup 
was filled with coffee, and she drank it.) It was 
much stronger than she was used to drinking, 
but so finely was it fixed that she loved it, and 
she allowed the girl who waited upon her to fix 
her four cups. 
After Mrs. Crosby was conducted 
over part of the house, and to her it seemed as 
though all the wealth ofall the world must have 
-been collected and spent in furnishing the place. 
The heavy gilt-framed pictures, the mirrors, the 
statues, the carpets, the gold and silver orna- 
ments, the servants—all, all, appeared to her in 
bewildering profusion. 
JAt length’she got an opportunity to speak 
her husband. . 

“Tom,” she whispered, ‘I shall die! Lord 
merey’ I shalkY’ 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” the husband said. 

‘‘O-leh! They’ve laced me up so tight I 
oean’t breathe.” 

|, Kor sake, Hannah, don’t 
speak so. Why, what will people say to see a 
fashionable woman with such a huge waist as 

+ youhave4 Did you never notice Sarah Wilkins’s 
waist? Don’t you remember how small and de- 
licate it is ?”’ 

“Yes, I do remember, Tom; and haven’t I 
told you a thousand times that she was lacing 
-herself t0 death 

_. Whew! Why, Hannah, what has got into 
your vhead ? What have we got to do with 
health? We have stepped at once into fashion- 
able life, and we must stick it out. Now if you 
have any regard for your reputation, you wont 
Jet your servants see any of your ignorance.” 

, The idea of her servants seemed to set all right 
fora time. But by-and-by, a new idea came. 

~ “Tom,” she said, ‘‘ where are our children ?” 

O, they're safe.” 
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But where ?” 
|“ Well, Tom arid Williehave gone out to a 
boarding-school, and Lizzie and Effie are'in the 
nursery with their governess.” | 

“ Their governeds. What d’ye mean, Tom 
Crosby? Aren’t I 
own children?” 

“Are you crazy; Hannah ? Would you trou- 
ble yourself about your children Why, never 
heard of sucha thing. You’d lose-your'stand in 
fashionable society in a moment if they should 
find you fussing with your own children! You 
have servants to take care of them.” 

Dinner time came at four o’elock. Mrs. Cros- 
by was indignant at such heathenish ideas, bat 
when she learned that all fashionable people kept 
the same hours she was somewhat reconciled. 

“We are to have 
Mr. Crosby. 

“Supper? Have we got to eat again 
we go to bed ?” 

“Eat again? Why—you go with- 
out your supper? Our friends, who have‘heard 
of our arrival, are coming in.” 

About'nine o’clock Mr. Newton and wife ar- 
rived, and with them came three couples more, 
all in the secret. 

**Isn’t that Effie crying ?” uttered Mrs.’ Cros- 
by, as the distinct wailing of a child sounded 
upon the air. 

“ John,” spoke Mr. Crosby, to one of the ser- 
vants, “‘ go and tell the nurse to stop that noise.” 

**No, no,” cried the startled woman—the 
mother starting up now—“ I'll go myself. 
Poor, dear thing. She shall see mama, so she 
shall.” 

But Tom sprang forward and caught his wife 
by the arm: 

“For heaven’s sake !” he whispered in her ear, 
“ you'll ruin us. Don’t let such things move 
you. ” 

“But how can I, Tom? My soul, how can 
I? Only think—our own litde Effio—oaly a 
baby. Tom, I—” 

Mrs. Crosby,” spoke Mrs. Newton, who saw 
the turn affairs had taken, “ will you allow me,” 
taking her by the arm and leading her to a seat, 
“you have a child, have you? Ah, an infant ? 
How I pity poor people who have to attend to 
their own children. Such plagues. Don't you 
think so 

“What a miserable idea that is,’”” contiiined 
Mrs. Newton, “ which supposes that’ mothers 
must be fastened down to their children. How- 
ever, poor people can’t help it, I suppose ?” 


| | 
| 
| 
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sob and cry, and her heart seemed racking with going to bed again, che 
pain ; but she dared not interfere now. visit Mrs. Newton. 

At length supper was announced. Tt was | ‘I ean’t,’?she said. 
‘eleven o’chock. Mrs. Crosby ate considerable! “But,’’ urged the husband, “we mtst go. « 
cake and confectionary, and at the end she had | Sir Jolin is one of the most important'men in” 
to drink wine with five different persons. Her | the country. Weare in for it, Hannah, and wer 
position was painful because it was so unnatural. | must stick it out. Remember, you have oa iti? 
Not one moment of peace or comfort could shé | =“ But—but—Tom, I didn’t expect—” 
find, but instead thereof, it was one continual | “ Didn't expect what? Did you suppose that 
scene of trial and trouble. those who had wealth and high station enjoyed « 

But bed time came—at two o’clock—and for | the same case and quiet that the péadeful cob-. 
a while the martyr felt relieved. “Butit was only | bler owned? By the powers, Hannah, ‘you 
for a moment, for upon finding herself alone with | mustn’t fail now. You filled your old station! 
her husband, she remembered that her head | well—bnt you’ve got anew one to fill now, and 
ached, and that her limbs were weary. you must come up to the mark. Sir John will 
“By the powers, Hannah,” uttered. ‘Tom, 


expect us,” 
“isn’t this nice? ’Taint mach like cobbling | “Sir John?” © 
boots and shoes, is it? O, how fine. Doesn’t it} “Yes.” 


Sir”? John had a very noble and shat’ 
was a little calming to the poor woman’s feels + 
ings. However, at four o’¢lock, the carriage 
was at the door, and when Mrs. Crosby saw it, 
she forgot her pains for a while. The horses 
were coal black, and harnessed almost wholly in 
silence. Away the aristocratic couple were* 
whirled to a noble mansion, which Mrs. New- 
ton had engaged for the occasion, the real owner 
of which was introduced to Mrs. C. as a 
tend. ” 


seem as though we were born for it?” 

The wife was silent for some moments, but she 
spoke at length, and in a low, subdued tone : 

“Tom, where is little Effie ?” u 

“ With nurse, to be sure.” 

“0, do go and bring her hete me. Do— 
that’s a pf 

“—sh! Somebody may hear you, Hannah. 
You know what Mrs. Newton said to-night. 
She’s the next richest to us of anybody in the 
country.” 


The poor woman laid her head upon the pil- 
low with a groan. 
“Tsn’t it nice ?” uttered Tom, ‘ima chuckling 


The rest of the day, and the night, were passed 
just about the same as on the previous day, and» 
Mrs. Crosby had an opportunity to see that all 


tone, “ By the big hokey, Hadash, only think 
how we'll live.” 

“But ’twont be always like this, Tom?” 

“No, no—rather guess ’twont. ‘Why, we 
haven’tbegun yet. Just wait till folks get ao- 
quainted with us gnd begin to come from the 
cities to see us. And then when we begin to give 
our great parties. Wont it be nice ?’” 

But Hanoah made no reply, and ere long, she 
fell asleep ; but she did not rest. | 

On'the next motning, Tom was up and off 
before his wife awoke. The first of conscious- 
ness she felt was a rough shaking by the shoul- 
der, and on looking up, she saw her servants. 
She arose at their bidding, but she had not been | 
long on her feet when she sank back, for her 
head ached, and her limbs were weary. But she 
finally allowed herself to be dressed, and soon 
afterwards, she met her husband at the break- 
fast-table. She looked at the face of the mar- 
ble-cased clock on the mantel, and saw that it 
was eleven o’clock. She was upon the point of 
speaking to her husband about it, buat the sy 
ence of the servants prevented. 


rich people mast live alike. She had to take’ 
wine again at supper, and the clock ‘was mpon 
the stroke of four in the morning when she 
reached her own mansion. She went to bed’ 
wretched and‘unhappy. She had been laughed 
at by the servants for her awkwardness—she had « 
been steered at by a young, consumptive miss, 
because she could not play eucre, and the whole | ‘ 
company had giggled at her fanny remarks 
touching some butter which chanced to be on 
the table. 

On the next morningor rather towards 
noon—when she awoke, she found her servants | 
about her as before. She asked them to send 
her hasband to her ; but they eould not think of © - 
such a thing. She simply sprang outof bed and 
caught a chair, and told them to disobey her if | 
they dared. They left the chamber quickly, 
and shortly afterwards, Tom Crosby made his 
appearance. 

“Tom,” the wife groaned, “I can’t stand’: 
this—indeed Ican’t.” 

“Why, Hannah, are ye crazy? 
give up all your wealth ?” 
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* No, no, I'd like to keep the money, but— 
myhead!” 

“ Keep the money? -And what would ye keep 
it for? We had money enongh before for the 
station we then held ; and all you used to want 
was to make a show like Mrs. Wilkins. Surely 
you wouldn’t go back into our old home, and 
have to take care of your own children, and do 
your own cooking, and find your own eggs in 
tife hay, and have the fuss of your own husband, 
and have to.go to bed every night at nine or ten 
o'clock. Why, you’re crazy, Hannah.” 

“ And is it that stone that keeps us here, 
Tom?” 

“Yes. If that was broken, we'd lose all this 
finery at once.” 

** And be back in our old home ?” 

“Yes. But ye see I’ve guarded against any 
such danger, for I’ve put the Philosopher’s 
Stone in a place where nobody’ll ever think of 
looking for 

“ Where is it, Tom ?” 

“T’ve hung the bag right up our chimney, 
here.” 

“ That is a good place,” said Mrs. C.; and 
after this, she proceeded to dregs herself, making 
her husband wait till she had finished, so that 
“them pesky sarvints shouldn’t come nigh her 
any more.” 

Breakfast was eaten, as usual, and after a 
while, three ladies called, and sent up their 
cards, Mrs. Crosby would have refused, but 
her husband overeame her objections. So the 
ladies ealled in, and Mrs. C. was once more 
“on nettles” 

At five o’clock, the ladies left, and shortly af- 
tetwards, Mrs. Crosby stole away to her cham- 
ber. Tom had been watching her, and he stole 
after her, and watched her movements through 
the key-hole. She first threw herself upon the 
bed, and there she lay some time. Next, she 
arose and went to the fire-place. She removed 
the gaudy screen, and then reached up and took 
down the little leathern bag. She took out the 
stone and placed it upon the hearth. Withia the 
fire-place stood a pair of small silver andirons, 
and with one of these Mrs. C. deliberately 
smashed the stone to atoms. With a peculiar 
chuckle, Tom hastened below, and attended him- 
self to preparing his wife’s tea. The meal to be 
eaten was denominated dinner, but when Mrs. 
Crosby came down, she distinctly said, “supper !” 

She could eat but little, but she drank freely 
of the tea, and within half an hour afterwards, 
she felt so sleepy that she could not keep her 
eyes open, and she went to bed, despite her hus- 
band’s urgent arguments to the contrary. Of 
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she sleptsoundly, too. 


“Tom! Tom!” cried Mrs. Crosby, when she 
awoke. “Tom! Tom! For merey’s sake, 
look. Jehosaphat and Jerusalem !” 

The sun was shining brightly in at the little 
vine-clad window, and the old cat was purring 
cosily upon the foot of the bed. The enraptured 
woman turned her eyes to the little crib that 
stood by her bedside, and there lay her darling 
Effie fast asleep. 

- “Goodness gracious!” cried Tom, starting 
up, “ somebody’s stolen our stone! Our ‘magic 
stone is gone!’” 

“Ho, ho! ’Twas I that did it!” the wife 
shouted, leaping from her bed, and dancing 
about on the painted fame: “TI smashed the 
old thing up!’ 

door of the little 
bed-room, where, in the cot-bed, lay young Tom 
and Willie, while in the truckle-bed, Lizzie was 
sleeping. 

Tom was up by this time, and he professed to 
be greatly alarmed. 

“ Alas! our wealth is gone!” he uttered. 

“Then let it go!’ retorted Hannah. “For 
my ‘part, I’ve had enough’ of it. O, Tom, 
doesn’t this place look grand ?” 

“But how long will it be, Hannah, before 
you'll be moaning after carriages and silks 
once more ?” 

“Never! never!” 

At this moment, Effie waked re gave a 
cry of joy as she saw ‘“‘ mama.” 

Mrs. Crosby, as soon as she could collect her 
senses, began to think she had only been dream- 
ing, but when she heard Tom and Willie talking 
about the new school, and saw how the dust had 
collected on the windows, she feared ’twas, after 
all, a reality. But by-and-by, she heard a bell 
ring, and when she found ’twas really Sanday 
she knew that her past experience had been a 
substantial thing of real life, for ’twas on Wed- 
nesday thatshe had first seen the magic stone. 
And then her headache and other bodily pains 
yet remained to admonish her of the misery she 
had suffered. ‘ 

It was over two years before Mrs. Crosby dis- 
covered the secret of that three days’ experience 
she had had in “ high life,” and even then discov- 
ered it by accidentally overhearing a conversa- 
tion between ber husband and Mr. Newton. Un- 
til then she had firmly believed that she owed 
the experience to a deed of magic. She now 
realized how many blessings she enjoyed, and no 
more gave way to discontent. 


LIFE, 
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‘Our years fly by upon the wings of Time, 
 -Unnoticed, till the fleeting breath 
Gomes short and thick, preoursor of the hour, 
_ When life shall be no.more, and Death ; 

The victor shall bave chained the beating heart, 

, And o'er our clay-cold forms have set 

His seal,—and when all earthly joys depart, 

And we awhile are lingering yet, ' 

Loth to go hence—then, when the hour of death draws 


nigh, 
May the unfettered spirit mount to realms on high. 


Why mourn we for the life we pass in pain, ‘ 
Brief as a taper’s quivering light, 
_. That flutters bright, and then is lost again 
Im darkness of eternal night? , 
Why dream of Hope, that ignis fatuus 
Of the mind, whose ray so oft deceives 
Us with a glimpse of futufe joy—we deem 
The heart at rest, till it receives 
A rude awakening, crushing with a mighty power, 
The last and fleeting joys of life’s departing hour. 


‘The loved of earth—how soon they pass away, . 
As mists before the rising sun ; 
We fold them to our hearts, but ere the day 
Sinks in the west, their race is run. 
Hearts bleeding weep, weep bitter tears of grief, 
' At that lone charnel-house, the grave— 
_ Nor can their aching bosoms find relief, 
Save in Lethe’s fabled wave. 
Mourning spirits severed, and the broken chain 
Of love, that death at last shall link again. 


There is a rest for all the weary, where, 
In that lone house of death, no voice 
Can stir the soul with agonizing prayer, 
Or bid the heart once more rejoice. 
No tongue with accent sweet, may charm the ear, 
No glistening eye its fire impart ; 
Cold; cold and calm beyond all earthly fear, 
In sweet repose low lies the heart, 
At rest forever in the wild-wood glen, where reign 
Silence and solitude in Nature’s vast domain. 


> 


SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS: 
HOW HAL ATHERTON WAS CURED. 


BY ETHAN STUBBS. 


morning call.) 

“ And so you are a believer in spiritualism, 
Cousin Hal. Ha! ha! who would have thought 
it, with your wise head and superior organiza- 
tion—a mediam, too. Jeremiah! how I should 
like to see you produce some raps or raise some 


spirits. Ha! ha! ha! arich joke—a wild fel- 


low like you;” and the youthful physician 


fortunes of his friend. 
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clapped his broad palms, and shonted in unre- 
strained merriment over what he termed the mis- 
“ But look here, rash 
youth, I’ll lay a wager that I can cure you of it 
and upset you in your belief in less then ua 


hour. What day you 


Hal looked dignified and 
when the pager by? 

“ O, a box of cigars,” said Oglethorpe. 

“ Cigars!” exclaimed Atherton, shocked. “I 
have no such small vices.” 

© Well, what do you say to a new hat ?” 

“ Agreed. But hold on; if it’s one of your 
eternal out-west adventures, I wont hear it. 
Vow, ® man can’t travel five hundred miles; but 
what he’s forever bragging and relating adven- 
tures much better keptto himself and interesting 
to noone. No, let the rappings rest; they do 
net distarb you or your slumbers.” 

“Q, but they will, perhaps, for the belief is 


‘contagious. Who knows but you may give it to 


me? No, as longas this arm has the power, 
you shall be dragged from the ditch before you 
are ‘half seas over,’ eh?” 

“ Very well; have it as you will. Go on. I 
am proof ageinss everything in opposition to my 
pet theory.” 

“ Theory, indeed!—of dead people’s rising 
out of their green and fragrant beds in the warm 
earth, to come in your room, oma cold or hot 
night, to rap on a china closet or upset ‘your 
wash-basin, or thump at the head of your bed, 
in the midst of a delightful dream. ‘Bah! non- 


sense. Shocking, heathenish, abominable witch- 


craft—Yeoung America so imposed upon! Well, 
to begin my story,” said Oglethorpe, wiping the 
drops from his brow, Way 

“ Out west, yes, I a 80.” 

“On my way out west, I stopped at a village 
not @ hundred miles from the Catskill Moun-” 
tains. It was in the latter part of August, and 
the day had been unusually warm. Clouds of 
dust were hurled into the heated atmosphere, 
and ever and anon through the murky sky a 
strange, lurid streak darted. It was one of those 
dry, sultry days, when a heavy shower of rain 
would be such a relief. And yet rain is almost 
to be dreaded at such a time by some; for with 


-it, at this season, almost invariably comes sucha 


tremendous combination of thunder and light- 
ning as to cause many nervons, faint-hearted in- 
dividuals to place themselves at much inconve- 
nience and discomfort by seeking refuge on 
feather-beds from the threatening danger. 

“ There had been a fearful epidemic raging in 
the village at the principal inn, at which I was 
stopping ; indeed the servants’ accounts quite 


alarmed me, for in the room adjoining my own, 
there was a stranger from the South, who, when 
he arrived, which was but a few hours previous 
to my own arrival, had been seized suddenly, 
and was now alarmingly ill. I was told that he 
travelled alone, excepting, however, the com- 
pany of a large dog, to whom he was evidently 
much attached. The faithful animal had, during 
his master’s illness, kept constant watch: by his 
chamber-door, the physician not permitting his 
entrance, but all of a sudden, old Brutus had 
mysteriously disappeared, and the neighbors de- 
claring it to be a/bad sign, anxiously the 
news of the stranger’s death. 

At that time, there was another: agttenti 
raging in the same place, and although its effect 
was perhaps as disastrous, its nature was entirely 
unlike the other. It must be acknowledged that 
the honest villagers were rather ignorant, than 
otherwise, and this must account for their tardy 
acceptance of and belicf in the popular doctrine 
of spiritualism ; and any unaccountable noises 


resembling the ‘tap, 'tap, tap’ of their spiritual _ 


visitants and disembodied saints, were at once 
attributed to supernatural agency, and many 
honest farmers, serene old maids, and devoted 
ministers, fell victims to this singular delusion. 
Neither were the mothers of large families excep- 
tions, or bright and amiable young girls; it 
seemed to carry everything by storm. 

“The room which I occupied (by-the-by, 
rather a gloomy one), was at the extreme end of 
an outer wing—not particularly favorable to «an 
individual in whom the organ of marvellousness 
was largely developed ; but having just emerged 
from the seclusion of a medical college, being 
honored by the eppellation of M. D., I was sup- 
posed to be impregnable to fear, and indeed I 
was, or that room would have upset me at once. 
I had entered my nameon the books, having 
told the waifing-woman my profession, in case 
my services might be required. I decided to ex- 
plore the little village, which was wild and 
mountainous. 

“TI knew Thad but two days, at most, to stop 
there, for the stage would then probably be in 
readiness to continue our journey ; and I made 
the best of my time, locked my door, and saun- 


tered out, rejoicing in a thin coat and straw hat. |- 


The atmosphere was even more dense and op- 
pressive than it had been within the narrow lim- 
its of my attic-room ; but far beyond, in the dim 
distance, I could see the glorious Catskills lift- 
ing up their now darkening summits high into 
the western sky, where the setting san had gath- 
ered his rays into one crimson glow, and flooded 
the distant valleys in sudden light. But it 
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quickly vanished, and left everything blacker 
than before. 

“T hurried on, hoping to complete my journey 
before the commencement of the storm which I 
saw must inevitably occur. ‘The place, was 
strange to. me, but one. of.wild,.and, romantic 
beauty, in the westerm part.of the State.of New 
York. ‘The prevailing fever I knew to be eon- 
tagious, but having rio fear, I felt secure. In- 
deed, I felt thankful that I, had chanced ypon a 
place where my poor services might be needed. 
I was scaréely aware of the distanceyI had 
come, and suddenly found myself in a'wilé hol- 
low, where the hemJock and oak trees grouped 
in thick knots around a somewhat old and 
rudely built house. ‘The low and slanting. roof, 
broken and moss-covered, almost reached the 
ground, where the ivy and thick underbrush 
formed an almost impenetrable thicket. , It 
looked old and comfortless, with its faded cur- 
tains of green paper and broken windows. » = / 

“T suddenly turned to retrace my steps,’ for I 
thought.of witches, maniacs and inebriates...My 
courage did not fail me, but the large drops of 
rain upon my boots, white with dust, warned me 
that the storm was about to commence, and if I 
should get caught in asybil’s,.cave, there was no 
knowing how many stars I should see before I 
got out again. 

al Suddenly, a window of the house opened, 
and a gray, shaggy head, with _ ere, 
peered out. 

“** Come here, sir, in heaven’s name,’ shduted 
the woman. ‘My ¢hild’s a-dyitig, and the 
its have got her. Come quick,’ 

“At the mention of spirits, I quickly 
and approached the house. It looked very still 
and gloomy, with its darkened walls. Roast 

“*Come in here,” said the woman, ‘The, 
door is locked, and them spirits have got the 
key ;’ and extending her thin ome, she helped 
to pull me in. 

“I shuddered at where I might be going, but 
I said nothing, and trasted in Providence. . She. 
led me to a cot bedstead, upon which a pale child 
was stretched, apparently Jifeless—her dark hair 
thrown back, and her thin hands hanging list- 
lessly by her side. _ 

“<I saw you coming,’ said the woman. ‘You 
look like as if you were a stranger in these parts, 
and you looked kind, and so I thought perhaps 
you might save my Nannie.’ 

“¢ And how long has she been 80, my. good: 
woman?’ and I proceeded to inquire into the. 
symptoms. 

“The woman, looking very grave, said that 
there were distinct reppings heard one night at - 
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twelve o’ciock. She liad asked if there was a 
spirit présent, and it again manifested itself and 
directed her to write on'a paper. The spirit 
moved her, and wrote that her child must die 
because she (the mother) had committed some 
sin, The child had overhedrd these strange 
proceedings; and awoke from her sleep overcome 
by terror; she‘had fallen sick, and was actually 
dying. 

“T was shocked at this abominable deception, 
and asked the woman if there was no one in the 
house who might have made the noise whom 
perhaps she had ‘offended. 

“She said ‘io—only one old woman who 
could not leave her ‘bed, of whom she had once 
borrowed a few pennies, Which she had never 
been able to return.’ 

~“T at once saw ‘how it was, and endeavored to 
persuade her that God would not’ permit any 
such agency in the death of one of his creatures. 
Ttold her how wicked and unpleasant was such 
a belicf, and to observe the dreadful effect it had 
had in terrifying Nannie'to death, for that alone 
was the cause. I talked long and ‘earnestly to 
her, and the child opéned her eyes, and seemed 
to revive. It was now raining fast, and I began 
to dread thédrenching I must getin reaching my 
inn. At that instant, there were three loud and 
distinct raps upon the ‘wall against which I 
leaned. I started—it was so sudden. It sounded 
like any ordinary knock upon a thin board, and 
I knew at once it was the act of some foolish 
person, who was concealed in an adjoining apart- 
ment.” I glanced at the child; her widely dis- 
tended eyes and ashy paleness alarmed me. 
There, in that wild place, no friend or compan- 
ion in the house but her deluded mother, how I 
pitied her! I saw her lips move, as if she would 
speak, while her eyes were fixed upon the wall 
from whence the noises had come. 

“A sudden blast of wind extinguished the 
candle, and at the same instant a loud hallooing 
was heard outside. I heard my own name 
called, and rushed out. A man was there in a 
covered provision-wagon, and said he had been 
searching all round for me, as the stranger at the 
inn was dying. He had recovered’ his senses, 

,and hearing I was a traveller, requested to see 
me. ‘Not a moment was to be lost. I seized his 
torch, and rushed back to the child’s bedside. 
Her eyes were still fixed and her lips parted, 
but she was cold, and life was extinct. By her 


side, the old woman knelt, with her thin hands 
clasped over her eyes. She, too, was stone dead. 
It was. horrible, but nothing could be done, 
Both had actually died 8f fright, and all caused 
by the absurd knavery of those rappers. 


“ Tt was only eight o’clock, but so intensely 
dark that we were obliged ‘to trast more to the 
horse, than to our own eyes and torches, for T’ 
had left the ravine, and was by the man’s side in 
the wagon. It was lightening, but unaccom- 
panied by thunder, and we reached the inn before 
the first peal broke upon the dull stillness. We 
rushed up stairs, but upon reaching the room, 
were told that the stranger had breathed his last 
some minutes before, and a number of people 
were hastily laying him out in a sheet prepared 
for the purpose. I cannot'tell you how mutch I 
regretted my absence at his death ; but some one 
handed me a slip of paper which he had written 
a short time before. The letters were large and 


‘blurred, but I could distinguish this : 


“*If poor Brutus is found, take good care of 
him; but if dead, bury us in one grave, and 
tell—’ 

“Here it ended; but, upon inquiry, I learned 
that the dog was nowhere to be found. The body 
had been laid out, and two women procured to 
watch until sunrise, when he should be buried. 
The lightning became more and more frequent, 
and the: thunder more heavy and intense, and 
still the rain fell in torrents. The women were 
paid a good price for watching, so that F felt my 
presence there to be unnecessary, and retiring to 
my room, which, as I have said, adjoined that of 
the stranger, I arranged my valise to start upon 
the following day; and closing my weary eyes 
upon the lurid lightning, and shutting my ears to 
the thunder by covering my head with the coarse — 
sheet, I endeavored to sleep. But somehow I 
could not. My dreams troubled me, and feeling 
uneasy, I re-snuffed my candle, which had burned 
low in the socket, and looking at my watch, 
found it to be near midnight. The thunder 
seemed to have ceased ; and arising from my un- 
easy couch, I pulled aside the curtain, but it was 
still intensely dark without, and the rain still 
pattered against the window-panes. 

“T paused, as I heard the women in the next 
room conversing, for, until now, I had not ob- 
served a small aperture in the wall of my room, 
which admitted every sound of their voices. 
There was a rustling sound, and I stood upon a 
chair and looked into the reom, to ses thas all 
was right. 

“* Hush!’ said one of the women, drawing 
her chair an inch nearer to that of her com- 
panion, while her sallow complexion grew a 
shade paler; and folding one thin hand aroand 
her arm, while the other she held warningly up, 
she seemed to shrink into as small a compass as 
possible. ‘Hist! did yow not hear a noise? 
she said, in a loud whisper. : 
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_“*No—where—what? exclaimed the other 
affrighted woman, starting nervously from the 
wooden chair upon which she sat, and fixing her 
gaze upon the shrouded couch, around which 
the dimly burning candles cast a flickering light. 

“* And didn’t yer ever know that dead men 
riz up and talked ?’ continued the other. 

“* Yes, I have hearn o’ such things,’ was thee 
reply ; nd the pees. women from head 
to foot. 

“ At that moment, there came three or four 
faint rays, and a low breathing was discernible. 
Both women were transfixed with horror, and 
gazed fixedly at the corpse, evidently expecting 
it tomove ; but as yet, no motion was percepti- 
ble. The folds of the sheet were unrufiled still, 
and the napkin over the marble brow moved 
not. Suddenly, a distant peal of thunder broke 
upon the stillness, and I hastened to dress—to 
relieve the anxious watchers, and to discover, if 
possible, the cause of the noise. 

“*P’r’aps he might have been a murderer!’ 
one of the voices continued. 

“* Yes, and his uneasy spirit is a-rapping !’ 

*** May be,’ they both said; and then there 
was a dead silence, broken only by the distant 
thunder, and the low, but distinct rappings. 

“What could it be? I wondered, and half 
shuddered. I knew that the poor man was 
dead—stone dead—and I knew that no spirits 
(if such there are) could make such an absurd 
noise. Yet, what could it be? No person in 
the house would trouble themselves to rap thus 
in a dead man’s room, at midnight. No, it was 
evident that something was wrong, and the 
breathing—how could that be accounted for ¢ 
I was getting alarmed, but tried to whistle it 
away, and being dressed, approached the room. 
The door was ajar; I looked in. Everything 
appeared the same as when I left it, excepting, 
perhaps, that the candles burned lower, and the 
corpse was morerigid. The women started as I 
entered, but placing my finger on my lips, I 
motioned them to be silent, and I approached 
the couch and listened. Yes, I too heard the 
raps and the smothered breathing. A sudden 
thought flashed across my mind; it might be the 
“missing dog—but where could he be ? 

“I mentioned my belief tothe women, They 
scorned the idea of a dog’s rapping, and thus de- 
stroying their belief in spiritualism. O, no, it 
could not be—it must be the stranger’s ghost ; 
aud I was ordered out of theroom, I was glad 
enough to go, and knew they would wish me 
back; but I was determined to investigate the 
unaccountable noise, and, after some difficulty, 


I succeeded in arousing two or three servants, 


and we repaired to the room. Is was now nearly 
morning. The rain had long since ceased, and 
the atmosphere was clearand cool, The women 
were still there, and affirmed that they had 
seen the corpse move. I could not but smile at 
this absurd stretch of the imagination ; but the 
rest were demurely silent. We all glanced fix- 
edly at the shrouded couch. ‘Tap, tap, tap’ 
went the noise, but so faint as to be scarcely 
heard ; and bless me! the corpse actually moved 
the least bit in the world, and then everything 
was very still. . 

“In undisguised horror, every one fled from 
the room, leaving me the sole occupant... I 
hesitated; what was to be done? Why not look 
under the couch? Some person might be con- 
cealed there to frighten us. I approached and, 
raised the flouncing ; there were chests stowed 
underneath, and piles of bed-clothing, which 
had been placed there the night previous, but 
nothing else could I discover. I had not suf-, 
ficient strength to draw out the chests, but I 
knew that in a few moments the undertaker 
would come to remove the body ; and 1 seated 
myself there, until the hour should arrive. 

“Thad not to wait long before quite a number 
of people came to hear the spirits, and to bury 
the dead. There were no spirit rappings now. 
It was very still, and the body was removed. 
With the aid of two or three men, we lifted 
the couch from its place—and lo! there, upon 
the floor, crsuched in a narrow crevice, was 
poor old Brutus—the faithful dog. Unseen, he 
had stolen in there, to be nearer his dear*mas- 
ter, at an hour when he knew that he was 
unobserved. Silent and watchful, he had 
crouched beneath the couch of suffering—not 
daring to move, lest he should be driven away. 
And when, to make room, the bedding had 
been pushed under the couch, he was probably 
smothered—but not immediately; for the in- 
distinct breathing, the pattering noise, perhaps 
the wagging of his tail, and the last frantic 
effort to free himself, probably moved the sack- 
ing of the couch. Yes, poor old Brutus had 
been the uneasy spirit, and there he was, dead 
and gone, no longer a spiritual-rapper—an un- 
quiet spirit. The poor animal had been suf- 
focated ; and now So apd his master sleep in © 
one graye.” 

Is it necessary to add that the doctor won 
a new hat? 


If you have the esteem of the wise and 
don’t trouble yourself about the rest. And i 
you have not even that, lg the approbation of a 
well informed conscience make _ easy in the 
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BY WILLIS BE. PABOR. 


The reapers 

the viapent besy, Auns, with! the golden gniat 
Hearest thou the music that goeth with the wain, 
Floating on the balmy air, a soft, melodious strain? 


Are the nodding crests, Anna, falling to the ground? 
Severed in their beauty and scattered all around? 
Lying as in serried ranks, all ready to be bound? 


Are the reapers busy, Anna, all the autumn day! 
Are the sickles flashing in the brightsun’s burnished ray? 
And all the little children playing in the new-mown hay? 


There’s another reaper, Anna, reaping other grain ; 
There is other music that floats across the plain, 
Wearily and drearily, a sad and golemn strain. 


There are other crests, Anna, than the nodding wheat, 
Falling in their beauty at the destroyer’s feet,— 
Whose name well I wist, yet hardly dare repeat. 


Stays he not for beauty, Anna, stays he not for youth; 
Stays he not for honor, and stays he not for truth; 
Young and old are meted a measure of his ruth. 


Busy with the grain, Anna, busy evermore; 

Growing stern with duty as walks he on life’s shore, 
Slaying those who love us and those we most deplore. 
And this stern-facei reaper, Anna, in the “ by-and-by,” 
At the time appointed, shall come for you and I— 
Pray that he may take us to homes above the sky. 


> 


THE FIFTY BOUQUETS, 


BY ALEXANDER W. LAUDERDALE. 


I was present at the first masked ball of the 
opera, with a young man, whom I shall call 
Bussy, atall and handsome youth, rich, witty 
and distinguished, whose principal occupation is 
to please the ladies, and who has had the good 
fortune to succeed in this. It is useless to say 
that Bussy had come to this ball in search of 
adventures, and only waited an opportunity to 
quit my arm for that of the first domino who 
-should accost him. 

He had waited a long time, and I was pre- 
dicting that he would continue to wait, when an 
unexpected incident suddenly occurred. 

“Good evening, Charles,” said a musical 
voice, at the moment we were leaving the lobby 
for the saloon. 

Charles, for that was indeed his name, turned 
like Romeo at the call of Juliet. He perceived 


an elegant tose domino, whose folds concealed a 
charming form, and from whose sleeves peeped 
out two little hands, coquettishly imprisoned in 
black mitts, The face was of corresponding 
beauty, as nearly as could be ascertained through 
‘the mask, and fy young friend evidently thought 


80, judging from his impatience to leave me. 
“ Wait for me, I entreat !” said he to mé; and 
he ran after the rose domino, without pausing 
for a reply. I saw them meet smilingly,’ and 
promenade arm in arm through the lobby. 
Three times they passed me in close conver- 
sation, and I judged it was interesting only by 
the gestures of Bussy, who entreated me to be 
patient. I said to myself that friendship ought 
to be less selfish than love, and curiosity, besides, 
induced me to remain.’ After having prome- 
naded for an hout, Charles at last left the tose 
domino to return to me, with smiling face and 
triumphant step. 

“Tell us your adventure,” said I. 

“ This is it, my dear,” replied he, with a sol- 
emn gesture. “In the first place, this woman 
knows me and I do not know her. She is an 
original, full of sprightliness and coquetry ; in a 
word, the most delightful and most provoking 
sprite in the world. I accosted her, as yousaw, 
and the following dialogue took place : 

“«*Tt seems you know my name. Are you as 
well acquainted with my person and my history ?” 

«Your person? That would be saying too 
much, As for your history, 1 know something 
of it, and I can relate to you an adventure of 
which you were the hero last week.’ 

“* Indeed! Let us hear it,’ 

“* A young man disputed with you the hand 
of a lady for a country dance, which she had | 
promised you, and you bravely fought the of- 
fending cavalier, who confessed his fault the 
next morning, at Vincennes.’ 

“That is indeed correct; but when did this 
affair commence ?” 

“* At the last concert dansant of Madame 
de R.’ 

«You must, then, have been at this concert ?” 

“«T was not.’ 

“«* You are then a friend of the lady who was 
the occasion of this quarrel?” 

“*T am not her friend.’ 

“* You are perhaps herself?” 

“*Tam not.’ 

“* Guess.’ 

“*You are a cieraiag woman, assuredly. 
On what condition will you show mie your face ?’ 

“* When Iam sure that it will please you.’ 

“© You desire, then, to please 

Every one desires that!’ 

** Then you may be satisfied ; for I love you 
without knowing you, and you may rely upon 
it, I shall think you pretty.’ 

“© Prove it.” 

“*How? 
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By telling me what» idea you have formed 
of my face.” 

“* Will you afterwards 'allow'me to'see it?” 

‘“*3f your idea is correct.’ 

“* Well, your face is as elegant as your form, 
as delicate as your foot, as soft as your hand, as 
sprightly as your wit.’” 

“ Et cabara, et coetara, et coetera!”’ said I to 
Bussy, interrupting him again. “ Your story 
is like*all others; my dear; and unless the end 
redeems the beginning—” 

“TI amicoming to that; she has appointed a 
rendezvous.” 

“O! O!” said I, with surprise; this is in- 
deed a result!’ And when is this interview, if I 
may ask ?” 

“In five days.” 

“ At what place ?” 

Here, at the next ball.” 

“* At the next ball!” repeated I, shakitig my 
head with a skeptical air. And I thought invol- 
untarily of those Pierrettes and Suissesses of the 
fetes of Muéard, stationed to accost the notaries’ 
clerks and to enter them at the next ball. 

I dared not communicate these injurious sus- 
picions to my friend, and only asked him by 
what token he was to recognize his mysterious 
incognita. 

“ By a token of her own invention,” replied 
he; ‘a token as distinguished as charming, and 
which will suffice to give an idea of her whole 
person. On the morning of the day fixed for 
the next ball, I am to go and order of Mademoi- 
selle X***, the flower-merchant in the Rue 
Vivienne, a bouquet, which is to be arranged, 
in my presence, in such a manner as to be 
noticed among & thousand. My incognita will 
send for the bouquet during the day, and will 
carry it in the evening to the ball, where I shall 
recognize her by it.” 

“ That is in very good taste,” said I, immedi- 
ately laying aside my suspicions. And I frankly 
confessed to my friend that his conquest had be- 
gun to win my esteem. 

The next day, at noon, Bussy called upon me. 
His face plainly announced that he had spent in 
reflection the time I had spent in sleep. He 
gravely drew a paper from his pocket, and as- 
sured me that he was on the verge of a dis- 
covery. 

“How so?” I asked. 
“Here is a list,” said he, “of all the ladies 
who were ‘at the concert of Madame de R. My 
rose domino must necessarily be one of these 
ladies, and I have strong reasons for thinking it 
the Baroness de B.” 

Knowing Madame de B. for a coquette, I re- 
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plied to Charles that there was nothing improba- 
ble in his supposition, and this was enough to 
convince him that it was correct. 

The day of the second opera ball arrived; 
Bussy went early in the morning to the shop of 
the flower merchant in the Rue Vivienne. He> 
ordered a magnificent bonquet, in the’ middle of 
which he caused to be placed a large flower, easy" 
to recognize, announcing that it would be sent 
for by a person whom he would not name, and 
threw a Napoleon on the counter of the young’ 
marchande, who smilingly promised to, fulfil his © 
commission. In fact, when, at evening, he 
passed the shop on his way to the ball, she told 
him that the bofiquet had been sent for, and that 
she had delivered it according to his orders. 

Charles hastened to the opera, his heart palpi- 
tating, his head on fire, and re-appeared on the 
following day in my room, again with his list in 
his hand. 

“T was mistaken, my dear,” said he, “I con- 
fess ; it was not the Baroness de B.” 

“Who was it then?” 

“Tt can be only-the Countess d’O.” 

“How! It can only be! You have then a grt ; 
no farther than suppositions ?” 

“No, my friend.” 

“Did she, then, break her appointment for 
last evening?” 

“She was there. I recognized her, on her 
entrance, by the bouquet which I had ordered in 
the morning, and passed an hour with her, more 
and more intoxicated with her charms.” 

“ Without learning her name or seeing her 
face 

“ Without seeing her face or learning her 
name! She listened favorably to all the pro- 
testations of my love, all the entreaties of my 
impatience; but doubts of my frankness seemed . 
to restrain her. In short, she requested a new . 
delay, and accepted a second rendezvous for the 
day after to morrow.” 

“ Again at the masked ball ?” 

“This time at the ball of the Opera Comique., » 
I am to recognize her by the same method as 
last evening.” 

** But what makés you think it is a countess, 
instead of a baroness, as you thought the other 
day ?” 

“ The distinction of her mind and of her man- 
ners, my friend! Iknow only the Countess 
@’O. who will compare with her.” 

“ The Countess d’O. be it!” said I, smilingly, 
to Charles Bussy ; “but try to be more forta-— 
of her face, at least.” 
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*O, I promise you I will!’ exclaimed he; 
“ for I am enamored of her to madness.” 

It was as he had said, and he needed his chiv- 
alric passion to prevent being discouraged. 

Twice more did the incognita repeat the 
trial ; twice more was he thrown back into the 
field of conjecture. The pretty mask trembled 
on the arm of her cavalier ; she demanded, in a 
voice of emotion, a respite of a few days longer! 
And more and more enthusiastic after each in- 
terview, Charles at last dreamed of a marchion- 
essor duchess, 

Finally, under pretext that a week was not 
sufficient to ensure the solidity of a passion, he 
was referred to the ball of the Carnival, and the 
ancient theatre of La Revaissance was, in its 
turn, chosen for a final rendezvous. 

“ The Carnival and La Revaissance let it be !” 
exclaimed Bussy, too far advanced to recede; 
“ T will see the end of this adventure, or I will 
lose my name!” — 

I let him have his way, unable longer to con- 
trol him, and as impatient as himself for the 
denouement. 

After three weeks of anxious expectation, on 
the morning of the decisive day Charles went to 
order his fifth bouquet of Mademoiselle X***, 

“who could not help laughing, as she recognized 
him. 

The incognita sent for this bouquet, as she had 
for the others, and appeared at the place of ren- 
dezvous with he® usual punctuality. She con- 
gratalated Bussy on his constancy, and was 
more fascinating than ever. Resolved, on his 
part, to secure the object of his efforts, a sight of 
her features, Charles became still more exacting. 

“Look at me, then, sir?” said she, accom- 
panying him to a stage-box. And she had al- 
ready laid her hand on her mask, while the young 
man’s heart beat quickly, when a new scruple 
stopped her short, and threw Bussy from heaven 

toearth. 

“ If you should not think me pretty !” resumed 

‘she, in a trembling and agitated voice. ‘“ What 
a disenchantment for you and what a misfortune 
forme!” Then, after a moment of silence and 
‘reflection : “Listen,” added she, hastily, as if 
‘struck by ‘a luminous idea, “I do not wish to 
prolong the trial which you have endured with 
so much courage; but we can soften the disap- 
pointment of both. Be at the Opera Comique 
‘on the approaching Monday ; I will be there, at 
the Commencement of the play, in the last stall 
in the right gallery; I will wear ‘a black dress 
‘and a white bonnet, with a bouquet like the one 
I have this'evening. You can look at me from 


the opposite gallery at your ease and at your. 


leisure ; if I am what you have believed me to 
be, you will come and join me; if not, you can 
remain in your place, ao I ot miso; and olf will 
be at an end between us, without our blushing in 


‘the presence of each other.” 


‘Charles was obliged to consent to this propo- 
sition, though he saw in it only a refinement of 
coquetry, and consoled himself for waiting a last 
time by the habit he had contracted of doing so. 

“Tf,” said the incognita, carelessly, as she left 
him, “by any accident I could not be at the 
Opera Comique on the approaching Monday, I 
will certainly be there the Monday after, or the 
third Monday, at farthest; but I hope,” added 
she, with an enchanting air, “ to be as punctual 
on this occasion as on the others, and you may 
rely upon it, it shall not be my fault if your re- 
ward is not equal to your merit.” 

“ It will be a thousand times above it,” replied 
Charles, re-aroused by these last words. 

And he came the next morning to relate this 
new episode in his adventure, making me prom- 
ise to accompany him to the theatre on the Mon- 
day following. 

We were there on the first Monday, each 
armed with a good bouquet ; but we did not see 
the mcognita appear at the spot indicated by 
herself. The second Monday it was the same, 
and my confident friend began to be alarmed. 
Finally, on the last Monday, we returned to our 
post, and congratulated ourselves on our perse- 
verance as we perceived the black dress and 
white bonnet ! 

“There she is,” said Bussy with emotion, 
recognizing the bauguei at the first glance. We 
both raised our glasses, and I saw a pretty woman 
quizzing us, on her part, without ceremony. 

But scarcely had I had time to look at her, 
when [heard near me several angry exclama- 
tions. These exclamations escaped from the 
midst of a group of young people, whose eyes 
and opera-glasses were fixed on the same point 
with ours. They were variously agitated, and 
dared not look at each other. Some were ashamed 
and stupefied, others furious and agitated, and 
all had that particular expression of countenance 
which is vulgarly called un pied de nez. , 

“ What does all this mean ?” I asked Charles. 

“ Let us go, my friend, and conceal ourselves!” 
murmured he; drawing me into the corridor. 

Then, casting a last glance through the win- 
dow of a box, and pointing to the lady of the 


white hat, who was still quinn the group op- 


posite, he said, with a smile; ‘“ What do you 

think of my duchess ?” 
“Ordinary enongh; I confess I expected 

something else.” 
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“(And Lalso!” excleimed.he, in. a melo-dra- 
_Matic tone. Then, stooping to my ear, he added : 


ig Mademoiselle X***, the bouquetiere of the | - 


Rue Vivienne! To-day is the first of Apuil, 
and I leave you to judge of what a jest I am the 


dupe, with my five bouquets, as well as our 
neighbors and companions of the gallery on the 
left! Sound this abyss of mystification, in order 
te profit by my experience, and do not look me 
im the face for two or three months hence!” 
Having thus vented his mortification, Bussy 


enveloped himself in his great coat up to his eyes, 
and precipitated himself head-first down the 
grand stairway of the theatre, while I was at- 
tempting to repress a Homeric and Olympian 
burst of laughter. ‘ 

_It was impossible to contain myself longer 
when I saw the fellow-sufferers of Charles tile 
off in the same manner, I counted them as 
they passed, and they numbered at least ten, 
whence I concluded that by reason of five bou- 
qnets, of one louis each, besides the pleasures of 
. the masked balls, the carnival of the flower-mer- 
chant had yielded her a thousand francs. 

The custom of these gentlemen had, besides, 
brought her shop into vogue, and a fashionable 
man cannot now purchase a bouquet elsewhere. 


EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE. 

A circumstance of a somewhat extraordinary 
character occurred a short time since in one of 
the i towns of the midland counties. 
A clergyman died, and his wife and daughters, 
on the third day after his decease, recollecting 
that no likeness remained, it was , ere the 


body in a requisite posture ; ‘but r duties 
uiring the artist’s attention, the sketch was 
tillnoon. About twelve o’clock, at the 

foot of the bed, the lady commenced and went 
h an hour’s work on this i image of death. 

stage of the proceedings, by some unac- 
the death-like 
fell on the side. Nothing daunted, the 


He immediately saw the Sasond, and 

laughed immoderately. The artist quietly called 

be described. 


hat evening he, who y= 

iid th three dere in in ‘bis shroud, bemoaned 
with agonizing tears, aid. 
their hearts by his accustomed 
place at the tea-table, and moment is 


making aa excursion in North Wales 
(Eng.) Times. 


_ WELL'S WIFE. © 


LINES TO ——. 


BY BR. A. DARROCH. 


Let me shut out the present, its hopes and its fears, 


And once more live over those dear vanished years; 
When I lived but to bask in the rays of thy smile, 

And my heart knew no sorrow thou couldst not beguile. 
In fancy I see thee, and hear the low tone 

That fondly assured me thy heart was my own; 

And again my glance droops ’neath the light of thine eye, 
That I ne'er could encounter—I cannot tell why. 


Again are those dark waving locks in my sight, 
And that eye strangely blending both darkness and light, 


“And the lip that was ever turned smiling on me, 


Are treasures all locked in my heart’s memory. 
Away with realities—let me but dream, 
For I know that I never can be what I seem; 


I live but in dreaming over happiness fled, 
And my heart, like the joys I remember, is dead. 


It is dead to the present, though wealth may be mine, 
And dead to the future, though brightly it shine; 
Over all save the love that illumined the past, 


Is a dull, changeless feeling of apathy cast. 


WILL’S WIFE.” 


BY EMMA FRANCIS. 


married a city lady—some 
one we had never previously known, but of whom 


we had heard a great deal, both through Will’s 
letters and common report, which told us the 
lady was a great belle, the get of all circles, a 
trifle haughty, butamiable and lovable. Every 
one said she was very highly accomplished, and 
from all I heard, I felt much in awe of the proud 


lady, and wondered how my dear, light-hearted 
brother ever came to fancy such a bride as she. 
They had been married many months before 
Will announced to us_his intention of bringing 
Louisa to his old home. They had been trav- 
elling, he said, both far and near; and having 
just returned from a European tour, they were 


coming to the old farm-house to rusticate and 
rest. Louisa, he added, sent us much love, and 
longed to get acquainted with her new relations. 

This last sentence I read and re-read ; I thought 
it sounded very kind and affectionate, and I 
liked to dwell upon it; but by degrees I came to 
think brother might have put it in without his 
wife’s knowledge. I had heard of such things, 
and on the whole, I felt more than ever in awe 
of both of them. People, I thought, who had 
been over the blue sea, and visited those lords it 
made my headache so to read about, must be 
very much wiser than most people ; and my poor 
heart sank heavily as I thought of the dreaded 
meeting. 


| 
| 
unshrouded, and a portrait taken. A young 
lady of some professional celebrity was engaged 
for the task. She, with the assistance of the 
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However, as Will had written when we might 
expect him, everything was set in order for our 
guests. The old housekeeper who had known 


him from @ baby, flew round the house with an-, 


wonted agility, opening jars of sweetmeats— 
‘brushing cobwebs from bottles of ancient wine, 
and taking the snowiest cloths and napkins from 
the tall cupboard in the corner. As for me, I 
went about, half smiling, half tearful, arranging 
the curtains round the old-fashioned windows, 
putting fresh flowers in the vases on the hearth, 
dusting the high-backed chairs, and wondering 
all the while if my. new sister’s lip would curl in 
scorn at this, or if she would jeeringly langh at 
that. And thus wondering and doubting, as the 
day wore on, I grew nervous and uneasy; and 
stood very often by the cushioned chair of my 
‘invalid mother, with her thin, pale hand on 
mine, and her soft voice re-assuring me. 

About the usual time for tea, I stood in the 
doorway by the side of the prim housekeeper, 
attired in my blue lawn and white apron, to wel- 
come the new-comers. I could not help trem- 
bling, and the faster the time for their arrival 
drew nigh, the faster my heart beat and the more 
I fancied a tall, cold, haughty beauty coming to 
disturb our peacefulness ; and I told the house- 
keeper in confidence, that I would just as mach 
like to see an ogress as this fashionable belle of 
@ sister. 

In a little while, I heard the rattle of carriage 
wheels coming up the stony lane, and as I caught 
‘sight of a dark brown travelling dress, and the 
rim of a white chip bonnet, I could no longer 


control myself; but dropped the housekeeper’s 
hand, and darted away, and hid myself behind a 
tall woodbine trellis near the doorway. 

' ‘The next ‘moment, brother Will sprang wpon 
the piazza, as handsome good-natured look- 
ing as ever, and with a word of fond endearment 
on his lips, lifted from the carriage one of the love- 
liest creatures my eyes had ever beheld. True, 
she was somewhat above the medium height; 


but with a form most delicately and elegantly 
proportioned, and though her high, pale brow 
wore a look of intellect and gentle dignity, there 
was a sweetness of expression in her brown eyes, 
and about the small mouth, which I had never 
seen equalled. With a sweetness and grace 
which astonished me, slie greeted Dame Brown- 
ly cordially and kindly, and then lifting her dark 
eyes to my brother’s face I saw her smile, and 
heart thrilled as she pronounced my name. 
was a dimness came over my eyes, so that 


I could not see very well, and my little heart 


beat so fast it was near choking me ; but I al- 
ways shall believe that the housekeeper winked 


to them where I was, for the next instant, crash 
went the bushes in front of me, and up I went, 
blue lawn, white apron and all into er Will’s 
strong arms ; hugged to his heart, blessed by his 
lips, caressed, coaxed, petted, scolded by that 
laughing voice all in a minute. 

He put me down, and [ lifted’my eyes to that 
dreaded brown dress and white chip hat. All 
the impressions her previous sweetness and beauty 
had made upon me were at once forgotten; and 
I' stroked my curls behind my ears nervously, 
first with one hand then with tye other, swal- 
lowing very rapidly all the time to keep my 
heart from jumping into my mouth. 

A pair of beautiful white hands clasped my 
face, and a sudden kiss upon my upturned brow 
in a measure re-assured me; and bursting into 
a flood of half-frightened tears, I took my new 
sister’s hand, and led the way to my mother’s 
room. 


I stood a little apart and witnessed their meet- 
ing, and dried my eyes meanwhile; and in a 
little while, “Loo,” as Will called her, sought 
her room to lay aside her heavy travelling robes. 
When she again made her sppearance, she was 
more than radiantly beautiful. Her soft, rich 


hair hang in natural and abundant corls down 
her neck, the snowy whiteness of which was 
well set off by the deep toned tissue that she 
wore. Her white arms encircled by bracelets 
which had been my brother’s gift, and a jewelled 
set in her ears and bosom, completed her attire. 
It did not strike me then that her dress and the 
old farmhouse did not look in perfect keeping, 
and when, as if anxious to conciliate me, she 
asked if I wouldn’t show her the flowers, and all 
the pleasant places about the farm before tea, 
I yielded my consent, wanting to love her but 
hardly daring. 

Our house was built on a side hill, so there 
was a slope both back and front. From the up- 
per piazza, which was long and broad, and which 
terminated in the roomy kitchen, one could step 
upon a broad, green sward, sloping up to a high 
fence which separated the orchard from it. Here, 
tied to a tall plum tree, was a sturdy young calf ; 
the especial pet of Dame Brownly, and the ob- 
ject of a great deal of my care and attention. He 
had been placed here to crop the tender grass 
and enjoy himself as best he might ; and the 
housekeeper declared, that for her part she con- 
sidered him a great deal handsomer than any 
deer that ever graced a court—I suppose she 
meant, poor thing, than any that ever grazed a 
park—still I may be wrong, for whenever I sug- 
gested some slight difference of arrangement in 
the good woman’s sentences, she folded her arms 
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before, her, and cyeing me with ineffable, seorn, 
declared I was “ the worst,gramanatic that ever 
‘contorted a phase.” 

. Well, as I considered, this calf the chief attrac- 
tion about, the place, Itook sister Loo the first 
thing to see him. At first she was a little timid 
(though I saw she tried to conceal it), and said 
something about his looking mischievous, etc., 
but I assured her he was perfectly docile, and 
put my hand in his month to show her he 
-wouldn’t bite, and stroked his forehead to prove 
he wouldn’t strike, and began to feel quite at my 
ease in my new sister’s presence. Dame Brown- 
ly seeing us through the kitchen window, came 
tothe door, exclaiming : 

“Tal, 1 actilly forgot my poor calf to-day. 
He’s eat the grass around that tree as clean as 
tinder, and ought to be moved.” 

_ “We can move him,” said I eagerly, to sister 

‘Loo. “All we have to do is to untie his rope, 
and make him fast to another tree.” 
"Are you sure he’s quite gentle ?” she asked, 
timidly. 

Dp I “I’m around him so 
every day.” 

Evidently anxious to make the dest friends 
with me, and re-assured by Dame Browaly, who 
‘still stood in the door, Loo ,helped me untie the 
‘heavy rope with her slender jewelled fingers, 
and I gave the calf a pat for him to move off— 
but he wouldn’t stir, and I told Loo to hold the 
Tope one minute, while I got a little stick ; 1 saw 
‘that she watched me quite nervously, and aot 
being able w find a stick, I made aglove of one 
corner of my apron, and plucked a large thistle 
which was flourishing in a nook bebind the cis- 
tern. Thus armed, I adyanced, and gave bossy 
‘a friendly stroke on the haunches ; which he no 
sooner received, than with a wofully prolonged 
biaat, he started off up the hill, with poor Loo 
clinging to the rope and flying after him. 

_ Shade of Bolus! Did ever I witness a more 
Indicrous sight? Up, to the very summit of the 
hill, only half pausing now and, then to give a 
vigorous kick at the empty air, pulling with all 
his strength, and ever and anon giving forth his 
dolorous blaat; bossy led, while Will's wife, the 
belle, the beauty and heiress, whose feet had 
scarcely ever trod on aught save carpeted halls, 
_or ball-1,om floors, with the strong rope wound 
round and round her tiny hands, was drawn after 
him, too affrighted to scream, and withheld from 
Jepsing her hold, by the cries of Dame Brownly 
in the doorway, who shouted to her to hold him 
tight, not to let the poor thing go, he would surely 
run down the cistern if shedid, etc., et. The top 
of the hill gained, there was nothing for it but 


to run down again, and the calf again took the 


lead, while Loo, with her airy robes, and jewel- 


led arms, and floating hair, in strong contrast 
withthe surly son of a Durham, sped after him, 

taking steps which the seven league boots of the 
ogre in fairy tales would scarcely have warrant- 
ed, but which it,. was impossible for her to pre- 

vent, as the down hill path and the mad career 
of the animal almost drew her through the air 
without.a chance of planting her feet on terra 
firma. Down, down they went, while I stood 
aghast at this unexpected exhibition, but utterly 
unable to. control my risibility. When they had 
nearly reached the foot,of the hill, the calf sud- 
denly spied Dame Brownly still standing in the 
door, and no doubt recognizing the hand which 
had so often fed him, he darted swiftly towards 
her. Loo gave a despairing pull at the rope, 
which only maddened him the more, and before 
the poor housekeeper could get out of the way, 
he plunged past her with a last terrible blaat, 
completely upsetting the old lady, and a pail of 
water atthe same time); and Loo, poor dear Loo, 
fell her. whole length into the kitchen, just in 
time to receive part of the shower-bath which 
was mercilessly bathing Dame Brownly. 

My first impulse, now that the race was ended, 
was to run to my new sister’s aid; but brother 
Will was there before me, and laughing uproar- 
iously, he lifted Loo to her feet. I saw first 
feeling, as she glanced at her disordered dress and ' 
laid a hand on her rumpled hair, was to cry from 
vexation and mortification; but the next mo- 
ment as it flashed in all its ludicrous light across 
her mind, she burst into as merry a fit of laugh- 
ter as ever rang from mortal lips, and breaking 
from Will’s arms, left him to secure the now quiet 
beast, while she sped away to re-arrange her dress. 
_ From that hour, Lo8 and I were sworn friends ; 
but never since have] been able to induce her 
to go within passing distance of a calf, and I 
believe she has an aversion to veal to this day. 

LIBERALITY. 

We heard an anecdote of the celebrated Mr. 
Burchard, the revivalist quite characteristic of 
some minds. Mr. B. had preached in a certain 
town with great power, and among others ¢con- 
verted were two daughters of a‘rich, close-fisted 
farmer, and, , the says, a ‘member of the 
church. When Mr. B, was about to leave, a 
contribution was proposed to defray his expenses, 
and, among the rest, thie farmer steps up and 
thanks Mr. B. for his efforts, and saying that he 
felt it duty and privilege the circum- 


stances to contribute somethi ve twenty-five 
cents. “ Two shillings!” said the divine, 
the salvation of your two dau ters! very well 


it is dear ati that, if their 
Journal, 


are. as 
yours,” 


TO THE LOST ONE, 


BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 


My heart is sad, sad, sad! 
I’m thinking of the lost one, dear, 
Who was in virtue’s raiment clad ; 
' But 0, as trickles down ty cheek a tear, 
And I refiect that she is lost— 
“ Floating on the wild sea drear—” 
By the raging tempests tossed, 
I feel ‘tis more than I can bear! : 


Lost one, I mourn for thee; 
Thy heart’s sweet chords are touched no more 
Save by the wild winds that hurriedly 
Are sweeping its gentle murmurings o'er, 
No pilot on thy sea doth sail— 
There’s none to point thee to the road 
Where thy bark can safely ride the gale 
That fiercely blows “‘ along the world.” 


Lost one, I mourn for thee! 
O, by the faded tints of even, 
By that love whose melody 
Bursts like the seraph sounds of heaven ; 
And by the pale and withered flowers, 
Whose perfume we in vain deplore; 
The faded tints of by-gone hours 
Give back—thy fair, lost name restore! 


The summer flowers are drooped and dead, 
Their sweet perfume is recklessly 
Forth on the storm-spirit’s pinions shed; 
And all their sweetness born to die; 
And faded all that loveliness 
From their once brilliant leaves,—but 0, 
Come back—the zephyr’s soft caress 
Again shall bid their blushes glow! 


Lost one, wildly I weep 
For the frailty of one so fair, 
And while life thy existence doth keep, 
Thou ehalt have my earnest prayer, 
That the Lord will pity take 
On the one for whote sins I grieve, 
And that he'll not her soul forsake, 
But prepare it in heaven to live! 


ERNEST HUDSON: 
—oOR,— 
THE FATHER AND SON. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


“T was told that you wish fo speak with me, 
father.” 

The words were uttered hesitatingly, and the 
speaker, a boy of fifteen years, looked anxiously 
at the stern, graye man he addressed, whose 
keen, gray eyes were bent steadfastly upon him, 
though he gave no other token of being aware 
of his presence. The boy's eyes fell beneath 
that searching gaze,:and after standing a while 
in awkward silence, he ventured to repeat his 
previous words in a tone of inquiry. 

84 


“T hear you, sir,” was the harsh-toned reply. 
“T was but contrasting the ready obedience you 
affect in trifles, with your utter disregard of my 
wishes in things of moment,” 

Still that relentless gaze was fixed upon the 
youth, whose large, dark eyes, raised with a 
glance of troubled inquiry, drooped again, as 
he murmured : 

“ Dear father, I hope I am always ready to 
obey you—” 

“As your drawing lessons evince, eh ?” inter- 
rupted the same stern voice. 

The boy’s face was instantly suffused with a 
painful blush; but he spoke not. - 

“Or perhaps you will deny that you have 
been thus engaged ?”’ 

The dark eyes were lifted now with an unfal- 
tering steadiness, as the boy, in a firm, but re- 
spectful tone, replied : 

stoop to a falsehood, and I shall not now forget 
your teachings. I have taken some lessons in 
drawing and painting from Professor Alden ; 
but I did not suppose that you would object to 
my passing my leisure hours in this way, since 
it has not caused me to neglect any duty at home. 
or at school.” 

“ Your conduct has no doubt been exemplary 
in your own estimation,” replied the father, sar- 
castically ; “ but as you seem to have misunder- 
stood my wishes in this matter, I will take the 
trouble of reiterating them for the last time. It 
is my positive command that you henceforth 
spend no more time in this idle pursuit; wheth- 
er by way of lesson, practice, or amusement. 
Now, sir, am I understood ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” was the low, sad-toned reply. 

“Very well. Now for another matter. Just 
one year ago I wished you to commence learn- 
ing the upholstery business at my establishment, 
You plead for another year’s schooling; I yield- 
ed; the year has expired, and I now repeat my 
desire, which you need not attempt again to set 
aside. Yesterday I ascertained that one of my 
friends, in the same business, is in want of an 
apprentice. I give you your choice, whether to 
learn with him or with me.” 

The boy had stood silently listening to these 
words, as they fell upon his ear in the measured 
tone that speaks the iron spirit within, silently, 
though with cheek growing every moment paler, 
and the tall, slight form leaning heavily against 
the table by which he stood, seemed bending 
beneath the weight that was falling on his warm, 
young heart. He looked up as his father ceased. 
There was a touching mournfulness in those 
deep, earnest eyes that it would seem none could 
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have resisted; but it awoke no softened or re- 
lenting feeling in that stern man. 

“T await ‘your answer,” was his response to 
pleading glance. 

QO, my father, you know how utterly repug- 
nant to me is this project !”” murmured the youth ; 
and then the sobs he could no longer keep back 
forbade further words. 

“T did not-desire your opinion of the matter, 
sir,” rejoined his father, sharply. ‘I might, in- 
deed, have expected that it would have been op- 
posed to mine ; but I will not compel your obe- 
dience in this. matter. I have plainly told you 
my views ; you have the alternative of comply- 
ing with them, or.of leaving this house—/orever. 
You can take this morning to deliberate. If you 
decide to remain with me, well; if not, in the 
interim, prepare to leave a house which will no 
longer be your home, even for a. single day, 
Not a word !” he continued, imperiously waving 
his hand toward the door; “nota word; after 

I shall listen to your decision.” 

bright morning sunbeams were shining 
cheerily through the open windows of that pleas- 
ant honse, as Ernest Hudson ascended to his 
chamber; but the brightness and beauty, and 
the balmy spring breeze that swept by, lifting 
his bright hair, and playing lovingly around his 
heated forehead, for the first time failed to 
awaken a thrill of admiration or pleasure in his 
darkened spirit. Throwing himself wearily into 
a seat, he looked around with that longing gaze 
we are wont to bestow on familiar objects, which 
we feel will meet our eyes no more; and the 
youth knew that this was his case, for, feeling 
his utter inability to acquiesce in his father’s 
plan, he felt, too; that he might better attempt 
to turn the mountain torrent from its course 
than hope to change that iron will, strengthened 
no doubt, in this instance, by a conviction that 
he was consulting his son’s future interests, no 
less than his own aims. 

It was a favorite theory with Mr. Hudson, 
that one half of the misery and distress that 
came under his notice, was occasioned by the 
almost universal desire of youths to become 
professional men, which, being weakly fostered 
by injudicious parents, caused them to turn with 
disgust from mercantile or mechanical pursuits, 
in which was a wide field for enterprise and en- 
ergy to reap a plentiful harvest. On this occa- 
sion, he formed what he deemed a wise plan for 
his son’s guidance, not considering that he, gift- 
ed with the exquisite organization and delicate 
sensitiveness of genius, shrank with dismay from 
the course so arbitrarily pointed out. 

The extraordinary talent for painting that had 
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early developed itself in Ernest, his father had 
labored strenuously to smother, ever denying 
him the privilege of joining the drawing class 
in his school, under Professor Alden; but that 
gentleman, happening to see some productions 
of the boy’s untatored pencil, generously afford- 
ed him an occasional hour’s instruction when 
opportunity offered, and was richly repaid by 
the progress made by his docile and industrious 
pupil. The latter at length tested his powers 
on a small landscape of his own design, which 
he submitted to his instructor, who, while he 
faithfully pointed out the few minor defects he 
observed, felt fully justified in advising him to 
devote himself to the cultivation of the bright 
gift he possessed. While his ardent imagination 
was indulging the beautiful dreams thus excited, 
Mr. Hudson discovered his secret labors, and 
determined on the immediate adoption of his 
long cherished plan. Understanding, though 
but partly, the clinging, affectionate disposition 
of the youth, he had no doubt, that he would 
consent, however reluctantly, to abandon his 
favorite pursuit. But in this he was mistaken. 
Ernest felt that he could not apply with any 
prospect of success to his father’s business; he 
asked himself if it was right to throw away pre- 
cious years on learning a business which on at- 
taining his majority would certainly be aban- 
doned; and his decision was soon made. It 
was hard to leave his home under the cloud of 
his father’s anger; harder still to stifle the sweet 
inward voice that spoke so thrillingly to his 
young spirit; so, without mach deliberation, 
though with many bitter tears, he made prepar- 
ations for his exile. 
Sadly he thought of his mother while thus 
occupied, that loved one who had for years slept 
the last quiet sleep,” but whose fond praises of 
the early attempts of his pencil, which she had 
delighted to inspect, were treasured sacredly in 
the loving bosom of her child. Long ago, 
another had taken her position in the household, 
another claimed her place in the affection of its 
master; but that young heart was faithful to 
the memory of a mother in the grave—upon her 
place in his heart no stranger might ever intrude ; 
though, ever gentle and forbearing with all, he 
cherished no unamiable feelings towards his 
step-mother, who, on her part, was seldom defi- 
cient in kindness to the boy, upon whom, in- 
deed, no eye dwelt coldly, save his own parent’s. 
When the dinner (at which he was not pres- 
ent) was over, Ernest, with a beating heart, de- 
scended to the parlor, where Mr. Hudson was 
walking slowly and majestically to and fro. On 
seeing his son approaching, he sat down by the 


centre-table, awaiting his communication with 
an air of extreme indifference. The youth, after 
vainly waiting for a look or word of encourage- 
ment, forced himsdlf to say : 

‘I, have,come, dear father, to bid you fare- 
well, if it must be so. But O, my father! my 
father” 

“ This, then, is your choice ?” interrupted the 
father, his voice betraying no emotion. “ You 
will not accede to my wishes—it is well.” 

“ Alas! I cannot—I cannot!” sobbed the dis- 
tressed boy. “Father, forgive me this one act 
of disobedience.” 

“Never! But go! go! I want no more: 
words from you, ungrateful hoy! Go!” 

With a contemptuous exclamation, the angry 
parent flung back the hand timidly extended, 
and the boy, slowly and sadly, retired. Ere he 
reached the door, his steps were arrested by his’ 
father’s voice. 

“ Worthless as you are, and though I no 
longer consider you as my son, I do not wish 
you either to beg or steal at the beginning of | 
your career, whatever may be its termination ;” 
and he threw a few pieces of gold towande his 
son. 

A haughty gleam shot to the tearful onti~the 
tremulous ade curled slightly at the teunting 
words. 

“ Thanks for y your kind consideration, sir; but 
preferable were even the bitter means of living 
first suggested, to bounty thus offered ;” and he 
turned proudly, scornfully away. 

In a moment, however, his better nature tri- 
timphed over the momentary impulse of out- 
raged feeling. Turning back, he picked up the 
coins, and laying them respectfully on the table, 
near his parent, left the room. Presently he 
re-appeared, following the porter, who was car- 
rying his trank. He paused as he was passing 
the parlor, and looked wishfally to his father, 
wha sat as he ‘had left him, apparently absorbed 
in a book. The boy’s heart rebelled again. 
How conld he go forth without one kind word, 
one parting embrace from the parent whom, 
with all his sternness, he had loved so tenderly ? 
Never, since his early childhood, had he felt a 
father’s arms folded around him, a father’s lips 
pressed lovingly to his own. How he longed to 
throw himself into his father’s arms, to weep 
away the gloom and despair that seemed sur- 
rounding him, even though he should abandon 

his darling scheme, rather than give him pain. 
While’ he stood thus, irresolute, Mr. Hudson, 
perhaps feeling that those eyes were fixed sor- 
rowfally upon him, looked up with that same 
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misinterpreting the pleading, wistful gaze, he 
said, tauntingly : 

“ Are you waiting for the money, now? But 
I never repeat an offer once scorned.” 

The boy did not waitto hear more, but with 
a spirit steeled again to softer feelings, passed 
rapidly through the hall. As he was closing the 
door, his step-mother followed him. He had 
forgotten her in the melancholy absorption of 


'| his thoughts, bat now warmly grasped her prof- 


fered hand. 

“So you are’ going, Ernest !” she said, in a 
tone of mingled sorrow and reproach. “It is 
hard for your father to be thus treated by his 


‘| ohly child; but I hope you will not have cause 


to repent your obstinacy. “Good-by.” 

And thus the gifted, warm-hearted, affection- 
ate:boy wom fort troms heute 
and love. 

To the town of B——, where dwelt the eldest 
brother of his deceased mother, Eimest’s courée 
was directed. “The iron horse” bore him 
swiftly over the many intervening miles, and 
just as the sun was setting he reached his uncle’s 
house, which was beautifully situated at the en- 
trance of the thriving young town. As he open- 
ed the garden gate, he could see the table laid 
out on the wide porch’in the rear of the house, 
and his uncle and aunt about sitting down to the 
evening meal. The former, hearing his gate 
open, went forward to meet his nephew with a 
welcome that was as a reviving cordial to his 
sinking spirits; then throwing his arms caress- 
ingly around him, led him to his aunt, calling 
outias they approached her: 

“This is a pleasant surprise, mother. I'll 
wager you did not expect a guest to supper.” 

“Not so dear and welcome a one, indeed,” 
replied the lady, a kindly smile breaking over 
her benevolent fate, as she warmly greeted the 
unexpected visitor. ; 

Both were surprised when the first excitement 
of the meeting had passed, to observe how wan 
end languid the youth appeared; as well he 
might, having eaten nothing since early morn- 
ing, and the mental conflict he had endured 
since then could not but affect his slight, delicate 
frame. Mr. Bland at once proposed that he 
should go to his room and refresh and rest him- 
self before supper ; but his more observant wife, 
laying her hand on the boy’s arm, as he was 
following his uncle, said, gently : 

“One moment, my child; there is something 
on your mind that affects you more than fatigue. 
Let us know at once what it is, and perhaps you 
will feel more at case. 


cold, hard, unrelenting expression, as wilfully 


When, in a few sorrowful words, Ernest in- 


formed them of his banishment and its cause, a 
glow of indignation ruffled the placid features of 
Mr. Bland, but it passed instantly, and drawing 
his nephew within his encircling arms, he ten- 
derly kissed his burning brow and quivering 
lips, as he spoke a few broken words of encour- 
aging sympathy. 

“Nay, do not grieve so sadly, my own dear 
boy!” he added, soothingly, as the youth, over- 
come by the sudden revulsion of smothered feel- 
ing, sobbed wildly on his bosom. “Cheer up, 
Ernest, you shall be our chiid now; and some 
of these days your father will see things differ- 
ently.” 
“ Were it not that Ernest is so distressed, I 
would rejoice that something occurred to bring 
him to us,” said Mrs, Bland, in her kind, friend- 
ly voice. ‘* We are very lonely here sometimes, 
dear Ernest—only two old people together. 
You will bring joy to our home, I am sure.” 

How gratefully did the drooping spirit respond 
to this ready kindness; nor was it long ere, 
stimulated by the desire to repay it, he succeed- 
ed in regaining, in part, his natural cheerfulness, 
and was able to participate in the table-chat his 
aunt, with woman’s tact, introduced. 

“And now, my boy,” said his uncle, as they 
sat in the pleasant parlor, lighted only by the 
silvery moonbeams, ‘tell us your plans ?—or 
have you formed any ?” 

“TI have thought, sir,” he replied, modestly, 
“that I might be of service to you about the 
* farm. If not, perhaps I could obtain a situa- 
tion of some kind, I care not what, so that I 
could pay my board, and have some little time 
to devote to painting.” 

“Don’t speak of paying for your board in this 
house, Ernest,” said Mr. Bland, kindly, bat 
gravely. “I think I can propose a better plan 
than yours. The scenery about B—— is really 
beautiful. Walk and ride about as much as 
you please for inspiration, apply yourself to 
your easel whenever you feel inclined, and be- 
come a great artist as soon as youcan. This is 
my plan, but I see mother has some objections 
to it,” looking pleasantly at his wife. 

“Only in one respect, my dear. Would it 
not be better for Ernest’s health to spend a short 
time on the farm every day, at he himself pro- 
posed, than to deyote himself altogether to one 
pursuit ¢” 

“TI doubt not you are right,” replied Mr. 
Bland; “and as I will be with him, I can take 
eare that he does not over-exert himself. Be- 
sides, the trifle he can thus earn will be as use- 
ful to him in one way as the wholesome exercise 
in another.” 
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** Now, Ernest, we must not make any further 
objections to your uncle’s plan,’”’said his aunt, 
quickly, seeing him color at the mention of 
money. ‘ You will have need of pocket-money 
sometimes ; and if not at present, you will want 
as much as you can get by-and-by, for I know 
that.some day you will be thinking of Italy.” 

“You see your aunt is one of the prudent 
folks,” said Mr. Bland, gaily, “always providing 
for contingencies and emergencies.” 

Warmly would the grateful boy have express- 
ed the feelings that were surcharging his bosom, 
but the kind old couple smilingly interrupted 
him by bidding him “good night,” so that he 
might take the long rest of which he stood in 
need. With a lightened heart, he sought the 
couch on which he had so often enjoyed the 
calm sleep of childhood. How familiar seemed 
the neat, little apartment! How vividly came 
back to his mind the nights he had spent there 
with his idolized mother ; nor was it with less 
of childlike love and confidence than there, 
though with deeper awe that he now knelt to 
offer his grateful thanks to the Father in heav- 
en, who had so graciously provided for him 
when harshly cast off by his earthly parent. 

Mr. Bland had formerly been a merchant of 
B——,, but on realizing what, to his moderate 
views, seemed a competency, had retired from 
business, finding sufficient occupation and amuse- 
ment in cultivating the few acres belonging to 
his neat cottage. Here he and his amiable wife 
dwelt in peaceful tranquillity. All their children 
had passed from earth in infancy, save the eldest 
daughter, who was now married, and at a dis- 
tance; so that, save for the house-maid and 
farm hand, they lived entirely alone. 

It was trily like a gleam of sunshine after 
long continued clouds, the presence of the bright, 
intelligent boy, with his thoughtful affection and 
graceful mirthfulness, in that quiet spot. Every 
day served to endear him more to his generous 
relatives, who, while sorrowing ‘at the thought 
of ever parting with him, yet unselfishly wished 
for a reconciliation between him and his parent, 
for which they knew he was secretly longing. 
But of this there was no prospect. Ernest, by 
his uncle’s desire, wrote to his father; but the 
next day the letter came back, unopened, in an 
envelope directed to Mr. Bland. 

Pained and almost disheartened by this un- 
merited treatment, the youth entered on his new 
mode of life, which, save for this, had been one 
of unmingled enjoyment. This cheerful labor 
on the miniature farm, which his uncle took care 
should not be too arduous or long continued, 
soon had a beneficial effect upon his system ; 


the never-wearying affection lavished upon him 
gave a new brightness to his young life ; while 
in his explorations around B——, he continually 
found something to enkindle anew his enthusias- 
tic love of nature, and afford delightful practice 
in his cherished art. Thus passed three years ; 
the fourth opened for him a new era. 

The fame of Daguerre’s discovery had reached 
B——,, and produced quite an excitement—the 
desire to possess one of the wonderfal “sun pic- 
tures” being almost general. Mr. Bland advised 
his nephew to go to his native city to procure 
instraction in the art from a supérior daguerre- 
otypist, who had established himself there. It 
opened to him a prospect of increasing the little 
store he was carefully hoarding up for travelling 
at some fature time ; and he was easily induced 
to go. 

With a heart agitated by conflicting emotions, 
he traversed the streets once so familiar, wonder- 
ing whether he should go to his father’s store, 
when he suddenly encountered that gentleman 
in conversation with two or three acquaintances. 
One of them recognized Ernest, who had invol- 
untarily paused, and greeted him cordially, to 
which he mechanically responded; his attention 
being fixed on his father, who, having glanced 
around, turned carelessly away, and, with unal- 
tered voice, continued the conversation. Ernest 
passed on. He could not now go to see his step- 
mother ; neither would he seek any of his boy- 
hood’s friends, save Professor Alden ; but as 
speedily as possible, achieved the object of his 
visit, and with a feeling of relief that he would 
soon be far from the place he now loathed, start- 
ed for the railway station. It was early in the 
morning, and very few had met him as he hur- 
ried along, when, as he reached a corner, Mr. 
Hadson, with his usual slow, stately step turned 
into the street. With an irresistible impulse the 
boy bounded toward him; the words, “O, fa- 
ther! wont you speak to me?” came forth in 

eager, imploring accents; but with Indian stoi- 
cism, the stern man slowly pursued his way. 

The youth looked after him as he walked so 
composedly along, then hastened forward again, 
murmuring, “ Repulsed ‘in every way; but it 
shall be the last time!’ Yet, while summoning 
pride to his aid, and even protesting with a vio- 
lent vehemence that startled his good uncle and 
aunt, that he did not care, knowing that he had 
not merited such treatment, hot, blinding tears 
were in his eyés, and he felt that he did care; 
for his heart was not a heart to cast off Nature’s 
ties without bleeding in the struggle. 

Little time, however, had he for the indulgence 


guerreotypes soon spread ; they were admired 
and sought, as well for the softness of their fin- 
ish as for the accuracy of likeness, and his time 
was fully occupied at the camera, more profit- 
ably, if less pleasantly, than at his easel. With 
the rest, came a lady and gentleman, leading a 
little girl, a perfect fairy for beauty, grace and 
sprightliness. They had long desired to have a 
portrait of the little sprite, who was the orphan 
child of their only daughter ; but vain had been 
all their attempts to restrain her restlessness 
during the tedious sittings, and they had been 
constrained to give up the attempt. But on see- 
ing some of Ernest’s daguerreotypes, Mr. Walk- 
er’s hope was again aroused by the idea of hav- 
ing her likeness thus taken, and transferred to 
canvass. The young artist readily concurred in 

the plan, and having excited the little one’s curi- 
osity about the camera, soon displayed to the 

enraptured grand-parents a perfect representa- 

tion of their idol, in the most bewitching phase 

of her striking loveliness. 

To reproduce this on canvass was a pleasant 
task for his leisure hours, and Mr. Walker soon 
hailed with delight the completion of the por- 
trait, which, in its trathfulness and exquisite 
coloring, was worthy of the beauty it portrayed. 
Proud as the grand parents were of the match- 
less portrait, it was destined to possess a more 
sacred, yet mournful estimation. Not long after 
it was sent home, the darling original was at- 
tacked by the croup, and in a few brief hours 
the fond recollections of bereaved love and the 
pictured semblance on the wall, alone remained 
to them of the little one who had been the beau- 
ty, and light, and joy of that now darkened 
home. 

Grateful to the gifted one, by whose genius 
the features of their, lost angel still smiled in 
almost living beauty before them, they conceived 
adeep and lasting attachment to him. Espe- 
cially did Mr. Walker, when the first poignancy 
of bereavement had yielded to a chastened sor- 
row, love to spend hours with the youth who, 
with an artist’s pure, enthusiastic love of the 
beautiful, had admired the little Ada, and whose 
kindly nature ever prompted him to listen with 
gratifying sympathy to the trifling though pre- 
cious reminiscences of the departed, which there 
is a mourtfal pleasure in calling from the store- 
house of memory. Naturally, too, Mr. Walker 
began to take a deeper interest in the success of 
his young friend ; and as he was a man of high 
standing and influence, the youth soon became 
aware of the good results of his admiration and 
friendly regard. 


of harassing reflections ; for the fame of his da- 


One day he came accompanied by a gentle- 
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man, who was about becoming « resident of 
B——.,, very wealthy, and a liberal patron of 
native art, who, struck with admiration of young 
Hadson’s genius, purchased several paintings, 
and ordered a large summer landscape, the de- 
sign of which he left entirely to himself, not 
even wishing to see it until completed. Ernest, 

who perceived that the stranger’s taste closely 
resembled his own, joyfully set about the wel- 
come task. Patiently, day by day, he wrought 
on, never wearying of adding a few ‘finishing 
touches,” while his admiring relatives good- 
humoredly bantered him on his fastidiousness. 

But it was done at last; and the most rigid 
censor might have pardoned the glow of con- 
scious pride that lighted up his fine face as he 
gazed upon it. It was asimple design ; but its 
very simplicity, harmonizing with the truthful, 
delicate delineation, gaye it a peculiar charm. 
In the background, the dense foliage of dark 
forest trees rose up proudly to the light, fleecy 
clouds ; a silvery thread winding between the 
huge trunks, widened into a streamlet in front, 
with a band of joyous little children casting 
pebbles into its crystal depth, their little bare 
feet bathed by the pure liquid as the pebbles 
broke its glassy surface into a thousand glisten- 
ing wavelets. A few water-lilies bent their 
graceful heads above the stream, and farther on, 
® thick growth of blackberry bushes, with the 
ripe, shining fruit hanging in tempting clusters, 
completed the picture. It was one to call up in 
the beholder’s mind sweet thoughts of forest 
haunts and memories of careless childhood’s 
days ; and Ernest smilingly anticipated the plea 
sure it would give his generous patron, whose 
arrival he was eagerly expecting. 

The entrance of Mr. Bland disturbed his 
pleasant reverie. An exclamation of delight 
broke from him as he saw the picture gleaming 
ont from the favorable position it now occupied, 
and the heart of that young and gifted one 
throbbed with a purer rapture as he saw tlie 
mild eyes that ever turned fondly on him, now 
radiant with pleasure. With the childlike art- 
lessness of his nature, he threw himself into his 
uncle’s arms, laying his head upon his shoulder 
to hide the ecstatic emotions that were swelling 
his artist’s heart. 

“ Why, what i¢ this !—vanity, ch?” said the 
kind old man, with a smile, raising up the beam- 
ing face, now suffused with ingenuous blushes ; 
“ but I must not chide you,” he added, still gaz- 
ing on the painting with fresh delight. 

“ But what is this, uncle ?—a letter for me ?”’ 


exclaimed the young man, suddenly noticing any 
open letter in his uncle’s hand. 


' Mr. Bland looked down gloomily at the letter, 
till then forgotten. 

“Does it concern me?’ whispered Ernest 
again, with undefinable emotion. 

“Tt does, indeed, my boy; but I grieve to 
cloud the well earned, innocent joy of this hour, 
with the tidings it brings. ’Tis from a “wy of 
mine in—” 

‘With a cheek blanched with strange forebod- 
ings, Ernest 'took the letter. “It told of the total 
failure of Mr. Hudson, and expressed the writer’s 
apprehension that the sale of all his effects would — 
not cover his liabilities, in which’case he would, 
under the barbarous system then prevailing, be 
imprisoned for the remainder. ; 

“ And what is to be done now, my dear Ern- 
est?” asked Mr. Bland, as he sat down beside 
him, deeply commiserating the anguish depicted 
on the lately joyous countenance. 

“T can scarcely tell, dear uncle; do you ad- 
vise me. Perhaps the sum which your kindness 
has enabled me to lay by,” and he raised his 
uncle’s hand gratefully to his lips, ‘ will be suffi- 
cient. Shall I go to ascertain the state of affairs, 
or would it not be better to send to a friend ?” 

“Why not go yourself, Ernest ?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“T know you too well to suppose that you 
have any resentful _— towards your unfor- 
tunate parent.” 

“O, no, no!” was the quick reply; “I have 
no feelings of resentment or ill will to my poor 
father; but will not he, perhaps, refuse to accept 
assistance from me 

“TI trust not, Ernest. I would rather hope 
that unfriended and sorely tried as he is now, 
’twill be a balm to his wounded spirit to find 
his only child clinging to him in adversity, that 
your dutiful affection will touch his heart, and 
triumph over his long-cherished coldness. Make 
the effort, at least, my dear boy, and whatever 
may be the result, you will have the consolation 
of knowing that you have not failed in your 
duty. Send me word, also, as soon as possible, 
of the real state of affairs, I could not advance 
a large sum to help your father out of his diffi- 
culties, but that, happily, is not requisite ; and I 
need not say that whatever assistance I can ren- 
der, will be cheerfully given, on your account, 
if not his own.” 

The young man, though with many doubts of 
success in his génerous errand, followed his un- 
cle’s advice, and thé next morning set out for 
his native place. His first care was to learn 
from the creditors the amount of his father’s 
indebtedness. ‘His extensive stock had been 
sold out previously, and the ensuing day was to 
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witness the sale of his household goods. Ernest, 
after a close and careful calculation, felt satisfied 
that this sale, with the means at his disposal, 
would fully cancel his father’s debts. 

Still dreading that his interference would be 
spurned, he called on two or three of his father’s 
eldest associates, with the request that they 
would act as his agents in the matter ; but they, 
either ashamed of not having proffered the 
slightest act of friendship, or afraid that by ac- 
ceding to his proposal they would be looked to 
for making up any deficiency in his means, de- 
clined; and at last, with a deeper gush of sym- 
pathy fo? the parent, who seemed so utterly for- 
saken, he determined to seek an interview with 
him. 

It was truly a deplorable condition to which 
Mr. Hudson was now reduced, in a city that, for 
many years, had been the scene of his prosperi- 
ty. Always cold, selfish, and repulsive in his 
course with his fellow-men, he had many ac- 
quaintances, buts not one friend. Some time 
previous to his failure, his wife had died, and 
unwilling to leave the house whith had so long 
been his home, he had rented it and its furniture 
to a widow lady, who proposed taking a few 
boarders ; but being unsuccessful in her project, 
she had soon removed, so that now he was en- 
tirely alone in his dwelling, save for the presence 
of a servant, and the man whom his éreditors 
had appointed to guard it until the time of sale. 
His stern pride, so far unbent under the antici- 
pated horrors of a jail as to induce him to send 
to several of his acquaintances for the trifling 
aid that would relieve his embarrassments ; but 
his applications were vain, and at length, as the 
night drew near, the last night he would spend 
in his old home, he ‘threw himself despairingly 
on @ lounge in his apartment, closing his eyes 
wearily as if he would fain open them no more. 
All day he had dwelt with self-torturing perti- 
nacity on his sad state—a priéotier in his own 
house—to leave it on the morrow for a debtor’s 
cell—now the excitement that had long sustained 
him'was over, the turmoil of passion and anger 
had ceased—he felt a decrepitude and feebleness 
as of premature old age, through his exhausted 
frame. The apathy of despair settled down 
upon his tortured spirit, and tears, unwonted 
guests to those eyes, dimmed their starry bright- 
ness. Did he think at that lonely hour of the 
bright, noble boy he had thrust from his pres- 
ence, harshly checking his affectionate plead- 
ings, his only crime the beautifal talent God had 
entrusted to his keeping? It might havé been, 
for he gazed long and sadly around the gloomy 
apartment, now darkened by the shade of gath- 


ering twilight, as if seeking fully to realize his 
sorrow-burdened heart. 

The door was gently opened—a person im the 
pride and vigor of opening manhood crossed the 
threshold, then paused an instant, as if waiting 
for some token of recognition. The eyes of the 
weary occupant were turned fall upon the in- 
trader—no glance of welcome or of pleased sur- 
prise beamed from them ; bat with an uncontrol- 
lable impulse, the young man suddenly sprang 
forward, and throwing himself beside the lounge, 
tears of filial devotion bedewed his manly face, 
and féll upon the cold hand that lay passive in 
his fevered clasp. The stern parent turned away 
his head—not now in scorn or see, but with 
keen remorse. 

futher! dear father !” son, 
passionately, ‘‘ do not repulse me now !—do not 
turn away from yoar only child!” 

Mr. Hudson was visibly affected. Slowly he 
turned his gaze toward the suppliant, and laid 
his hand caressingly on the dark masses of wav- 
ing hair that shaded the clear, open brow, while 
in subdued, half mournful accents, he said : 

“You have not forgotten me, then, Ernest ? 
You have not forsaken the parent who penated 

O, speak not thus, I beseech you, my father ; 
speak not thus |” was the quick reply ; and hope 
sprang up in the youth’s heart as he ventured to 
press his lips upon the furrowed’ brow, and was 
not repulsed. 

It was a sad meeting, fall of unpleasant mem- 
ories to both; but after a time they became 
calmer, and, sitting side by side; their hands 
fondly locked, as if in fear of another separa- 
tion, the two so sadly and unnatarally parted, 
conversed long and earnestly. It was a satisfac- 
tion to the afflicted man to pour out ‘bis long 
suppressed feelings, his story of misfortune and 
trial, to an interested and sympathizing listener, 
while he had a purer, sweeter gratification in un- 
folding the purport of his visit, and assuring his 
father that on the morrow he would be released 
from ‘his embarrassing situation, without incur- 
ring obligation, or leaving's shadow of dishonor 
on his name. 

Mr. Hudson was for a time incredulous of his 
son’s ability to perform what he so confidently, 
though with becoming ‘ modesty, promised. 
When at length assured on. that point, his’ curi- 
osity was excited to learn how Ernest, of whose 
proceedings he had kept himself in‘total igno- 
rance during successive years, had become pos- 
sessed of the sum which was now placed at his 
disposal. Ernest hesitated about the propriety 
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of beginning a narration which could not but 
awaken many distressing recollections ; but be- 
‘ing again questioned, told the simple tale. 

Mr. ‘Hudson listened with lively interest. 
When his son had concluded, he looked fixedly 
at him in silence for some moments. At length 
he said, in a musing tone, but with an accent of 
unwonted kindness : 

“And ail the fraits of your patient toil—the 
hoarded savings of years—you have brought for 
my use, Ernest ; can you, then, willingly make 
this sacrifice for me ?” 

The youth made no reply in words; but the 
bright smile and expression of devoted affection 
that glowed on his uplifted face, told how cheer- 
fully the sacrifice—if he felt it such—was made. 

The stern, cold man was conquered at last. 
** My son! my own noble boy!” burst in fervent 
accents‘from him, and Ernest Hudson was fond- 
ly clasped to the heart which, for the first time, 
throbbed with true paternal feelings. How the 
inmost heart of the youth thrilled at that fond 
tone—that loving embrace! 

Despite the occasional intrusion of unwelcome 
thoughts, that was a happy night to both; and 
it was followed by a still happier morrow when, 
freed from his difficultics, Mr. Hudson was con- 
ducted by his son to the hospitable dwelling that 
had afforded him a pleasant home for years, and 
to which, for his sake, his father was cordially 
welcomed. 


Time passed on, and the sweet flowers of love 


and kindliness that throw so pure and innocent a 
charm around the dreariest paths of life grew 
and flourished im the bosom of that ever stern, 
cold man. It was beautiful to see the love and 
confidence now subsisting between him and the 


son, whom he had so long bereft of his birth- 
right—a parent’s affection; the yearning tender- 


ness with which he now clung to Ernest, the 
solicitude he constantly evinced for everything 
that could affect his comfort or pleasure, the 
emotion with which he now watched the unwea- 
rying labors of his son in the noble art he had 


formerly despised ; beautiful to see how Ernest 


with lavish interest, repaid this love and care 
out of the depths of a heart that responded 
gratefully to the slightest manifestation of his 
father’s attachment. His uncle and aunt re- 
joiced that the shadow which had so long dark- 
ened their favorite’s horizon, was at length rift- 
ed; bat they grieved when they thought of the 
deeper shadow that was lowering, for they knew 
that the holy bonds, daily growing tenderer and 
stronger between the two, would ere long be 
rudely broken. 


Day by day, the symptoms of decline grew 
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more manifest in Mr. Hudson; dey by day he ° 
drooped more and more, and medical skill and 
the most devoted attention were powerless in all 
their efforts. The trial he had undergone, the 
harassing perplexities and mental throes, doubly 
terrible to his stern nature, had wrought the ef- 
fect of years upon his system, and the prema- 
turely aged man declined slowly and steadily 
toward the grave, which, in little more than a 
year after his removal to B——, received his 
remains. 

His death was happier than his life had been. 
Cheered by the most unremitting affection, sup- 
ported by the consolations of religioh—which, 
at the eleventh hour, he humbly and penitently 
sought—he breathed his last in the arms of 
Ernest, turning his dimming eyes with a last 
effort on his anguished face, and leaving him 
thé most precious boon of earth—a parent’s 
blessing—to soften the agony of filial sorrow, to 
be a beacon, a safeguard, and a consolation in 
the varying scenes of after tinges. 


A MODEL MAYOR. 


Sometimes it is the misfortune of a city to 
have an ass for mayor. Such was the case about 
twenty-five years ago, with a certain city, which 
it would be impolitic, not to sdy impolite, for us 
to name in this connection. He was so ignorant 
that the wags sent a book-peddler to him, with 
English mars, immediately after his elec- 
tion ; and when he declared he had no use for 


his eye. The clerk remarked : 
j «tis ouly necessary that you write your ini- 
tials upon it.” | 
My nishuls!” said the mayor; “what's my 
that P was the first letter 
of both the mayor’s names, and the clerk very 
innocently replied : 
“O, sir, merely write two P’s upon the back 
of this 
His boner, the mayor, took a quill in his 
trembling hand, and, with the perspiration on 
his brow, wrote “100 pezx,” and the document 
is ~ ed in office this 
‘was quite on a 
Western had seme cedar to sell, 
and put upa sign in his lot on which was in- 
scribed, tTREzE.”—Buffalo Emporium. 


We must take the rough and thorny as well 
as the smooth and pleasant; and a portion, at 
least, of our daily duty must be and disa- 

le; for the mind cannot be strong and 
ealthy in perpetaal sunshine only, and the most 
dangerous of all states is that of constantly re- 


pleasure, ease and prosperity. 


the books, the peddler said ; 
ee | “Everybody tells me you must have it, and 
He came into office, and took his chair in 
stately dignity. In a few minutes the clerk laid 
before him a paper, which the mayor was re- 
uested to endorse as one that had passed under 
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FRIENDSHIP’S CHAIN 


BY MRS. BR. T. ELDREDGE. 


There is a golden chain of thought, 
My heart and thine to bind; - 
With deep and earnest feeling fraught, 
A link from mind to mind: 
It will outvie the purest gold, 
So tender—yet so strong, 
I know it never can grow old, 
When sorrows round us throng. 


OQ no! we will not let the chain 
Grow cankered by neglect, 

Nor rudely snap one link in twain, 
Nor whisper forget!” 

*Twould be a mockery to do thus— 
True friendship bliss imparts ; 

Let fortune smile or frown on us, 
That chain will link our hearts. 


Though other friends may seem as dear, 
And others’ smiles more bright, 

We'll pledge our mutual friendship here, 
Beneath the moon's pale light. 

Nor will we sever f#endship’s chain, 
That binds our hearts together; 

Nor rudely snap one link in twain— 


Let us be friends forever! 


+ +> 


THE SMUGGLERS OF MORECAMBE BAY. 
A REVENUE OFFICEW’S ADVENTURE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Captain Mansitam came in for the next story. 


He was a well built, firmly knit man, rather be- 
low the medinm stature, but all muscle and 
nerve. His head was now slightly touched by 
the silver-pencil of age, some five and-fifty years 
having passed over hishead. He wasan English- 


man, and was now in port, being in charge of a 
heavy Liverpool merchantman, He told his 


story as follows : 

“When I was along towards thirty years of 
age, and thereabouts, I had command of the 
British revenue cutter, Rocket. She was a 
schooner, of about a hundred and fifty tons, car- 


rying six twelve-pound brass guns, and as fleet 


asthe wind. J had a crew of fifty men, and—per- 
haps ’twas only good luck on my part—we had 
done more towards hauling up the smugglers on 
the shores of the Irish Sea, than all others put 
together. It was in the month of June that we 
lay in the Mersey, just below Liverpool, and I 
had orders to cruise around the mouth of the 
Dee, and from thence on along the Welsh coast ; 
but before we got up our anchor for the cruise, 
an officer of the customs came on board with new 
orders, and I soon found that our course now 


lay to the north’rd, about Morecambe Bay. 


“*The amount of the question is just here,’ 
said the officer who came with the orders. 
‘ There is a nest of smugglers somewhere about 
the shores of Morecambe, and for more than a 
year we have been hunting after them in 
vain. The northern part of Lancashire, West- 
moreland, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
are flooded with French wines and brandies, and 
yet we can’t catch the smugglers. They are a 
cute set, at all events, and as a last resort we 
come to you. Now if you break up the gang, 
you'll get honor enough, at all events, and per- 
haps something more substantial.’ 

'  After-the officer had gone, I opened the pa- 
pers. They were from head quarters, and in- 
formed me, that the vast amount of spirituous 
liquors that were smuggled, were landed some- 
where between, or about the mouth of the Ken, 
and the mouth of the Loyne. I cruised about 
the mouth of the Loyne, then up the Ken, for 
nearly two weeks, without falling in with any- 
thing that looked like a smuggler. I overhauled 
several vessels, but could make nothing of them. 
All but one were, or professed to be, fishermen ; 
but at last I found one I mistrusted. She was 
an old brig, but a remarkable sailer. We over- 
hauled her off the southern point of the Isle of 
Walney, and she was bound out. She had only 
ten men on board, and they professed tq be going 
out on a fishing excursion. But I didn’t believe 
it. I knew the brig had no cargo aboard, and I 


fancied at once that she was going after one, I 


had boarded her, and found her deck neat and 
clean, and the rigging laid up in such a manner 
as to indicate that she was worked by experi- 
enced seamen. The ten men who were on deck, 
were rough, hardy looking fellows, and it took 
but one look into their faces to assure me that 


they were smugglers, There is a peculiar some- 
thingin the look of a contraband ontlaw, that 
isn’t to be mistaken, and never a man had more 
of that look than did he who commanded the 
brig. While we were talking I heard a cough 
below. My ear caught itin an instant, but I 
exhibited no suspicion, only I knew they had 
more men below. 

“ When I returned to my schooner, I knew 
that I had been on board one of the smugglers. 
The brig kept on its course to the westward, and 
I soon made up my mind that the fellows had 
their contraband goods stored somewhere on the 
coast of the Isle of Man, where they were landed 
from France, and then brought across as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

“«* Appleby,’ I said to my lieutenant, ‘ what 
do you think of that fellow ?” 

“* Why,’ returned he, with a quaint smile, ‘I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


think he’s a smuggler; and more than that, he 
was built purpose for it.’ 

“ T asked him how he judged, for I had been 
80 busy with the crew that 1 had not noticed the 
vessel. 

“*In the first place,’ Appleby replied—he 
was.a kcen one—‘she aint so old as she looks. 
She’s been made to look old on purpose. I could 
tell that by her seams, and by everything else. 
Then she don’t draw more than five feet of water 
, at the outside, and her bows are like a spoon, 


She has.a keel deep enough, I'll warrant. She’s 
made only to run in this sea, sir, yeu .can de- 
pend upon it, and she can sail fast, too.. She’s a 
smuggler.’ 

“* Ay,’ I replied, ‘and if she a has to 
run to and from the Isle of Man, she can smug- 
gle liquor enoagh to farnish half the kingdom.’ 

“«Just so,’ my lieutenant said, and from that mo- 
ment I had resolved to turn my attention to the 
brig. Each trip such a craft as that might make, 
with not even half a cargo, would defraud the 
government out.of several thousand pounds, so 
it would pay to look after her. We had the 
wind then from the east’rd, and on a taut Sheet 
I ran directly for Lancaster, which I reached in 
four hours. It was nearly dark when we cast 
anchor, and as soon as possible I made my way 
to the custom house. I found the officers there, 
and I told them if they would furnish me with 
some dilapidated old schooner, and take care of 
my vessel while I was gone, I would catch a 
smuggler for them. The poor fellows were 
pleased enough, for their customs had dwindled 
away fearfully, Liquors and tobacco were ar- 
ticles seldom entered at their port now, and yet 
there was plenty consumed in the country round 
about them. 

** The schooner was furnished—an old coaster 
that had been last used in the herring fishery— 
and she answered my parpose well, for of her 
age and infirmities no one could doubt. When 
it was fairly dark we got her down alongside the 
cutter, and proceeded to get out such articles as 
we wanted. ‘took sufficient arms for our 
crew—fifty of us—a brace of pistols, a heavy 
catlass, and a long knife, for each man, and pro- 
visions enough for three days. Next, I selected 
a set of disguises, for I always carried them, and 
many atime did I find them useful. We dressed, 
all hands of us, in full coasting costume, and 
when the change of raiment had been made, you 
would have sworn that we were the veriest coal- 
heavers and dock-jacks in the kingdom. As 
soon as we were thus prepared we set the sails of 
our new craft, and poked out to sea, and in the 
morning we were about ten miles to the south’rd 
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and west’rd of Walney, and as soon as it was 
clearly light, I stood in towards the sandy wash 
atthe mouth of the Ken, for I supposed the 
smuggler would load at Man during the night, 
and be by this time on her way to the coast, 
And I was not wrong in my conjecture, for about 
nine o’clock, just as we were off the western 
headland of the wash, we saw the brig coming 
in under full sail, around the point of Walney, 
and I saw that she was steering direct for the 
Ken, so up I ran, and came to anchor just off 
the point where the line separates Westmoreland 
and Lancashire. 

« Afver all was snug I sent forty of my men 
below, and bade them keep perfectly, quiet if 
they h any one comeon board. In half an 
hour afterwards the brig came dashing past us, 
and came to anchor not more than half a mile 
above, where a thickly wooded point of land 
made out into the wash, the eastern part of 
which was guarded by huge rocks. In less than 
an hour after the brig e to anchor, a boat 
put off from her side, with four men in it, and 
pulled towards us. I pulled my hair down about 
my eyes, gave my face an extra quantity of 
dirt, and I felt sure that they would not recog- 
nize me. After this I set four of my men pump- 
ing away at our old rickety brakes, and in this 
position the captain of the brig found us. 

“«« What ye doin’ here ?’ he asked, as he came 
over the side. 

“«<Cussed old thing sprang aleak last night,’ 
I replied as innocently as could be, ‘an’ we had 
to come in here or sink, one of the two, an’ we 
rayther chose to come in here.’ 

«The fellow eyed me carefully, and then ran 
his eye over my companions. He was akeen- 
sighted chap, and up to snuff, but I rather flat- 
tered myself that I was a match for him there. 
He seemed satisfied with his gaze, and then he 
asked : 

“* What ye got aboard ?” 

“* Nothing but duds,’ I answered. ‘ We was 
bound to the Isle of Man after herrin’.’ 

“* Sure of it ?’ says he. 

“*T am,’ says I. 

“«When d’ye mean to get out 0’ this?’ he 
asked. 

“* Not afore to-morrer mornin’, I think.’ 

««« What ye stoppin’ for ?” 

“«* Why, I’ve sent one o’ my men down to Lan- 
caster after ’tother schooner, an’ then we’ll both 
go together.’ 

“ «8’pose’n I look into yer hold *’ he said. 

“T felt startled for a moment, but I didn’t 
show it. 

“ «No ye don’t,’ says I. 
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“*S'pose’n I said I would?’ 

“«Then I'd just say, try i.’ 

“* Going to take anything ashore to-night ” 
says he. 

“TI saw in a moment that .he mistrusted we 
were smugglers, and I meant to let him think so. 

“* You aren’t'an exciseman ?’ I said. 

_ “*Not a bit of it,’ he answered, with a wink. 
“Where's your goods goin’ ” he asked next. 
“«P*r’aps to Ingleton,’ says I. 

“ After that he asked me where I came from, 
and so on; and though we conversed for half an 
hour in the same strain, yet neither he nor I 
gave a direct answer to one question touching 
our business. By-and-by he went away, and af- 
ter he got into his boat, he turned towards re 


and bade me ‘keep my eye peeled.’ 

“ And so the day passed on. We kept a 
good lookout upon the brig, but not an article of 
cargo left her side before dark. As soon as night 
had fairly come I began to prepare for action. , 
Our pistols were looked to, our cutlasses secured, 
and our knives snugly stowed away in their 
sheaths. We could not now see a boat leave 


the brig, and of course we knew that they could 
not see us, 80 we got our boat down. It took 


three trips to take us all ashore, and then we 
carefully made our way up towards the bluff, 
one of my men knowing every inch of ground 
thereabouts; so under his guidance we went, 
and at the end of half an hour we had safely 
reached an opening in the low, stumpy brush- 
wood upon the sand, aud not more than ten rods 
from where I could see three large boats just 
preparing to go off. I turned to my men and 
bade them remain quietly where they were. I 
told them I was going out to the boats, and that 
ifI gave a low, shrill whistle, rin should rush 
after me. 

“So out I went, and as to 
boats a stout fellow rushed upon me and seized 
me by the shoulder, and in a quick, startled 
voice, asked me who I was, and what I wanted ? | 

me, are ye?” 

who are ye 

“ ‘Ned Slater—old Ned'o’ the Rotton idem 
a chap as the excisemen an’ revenue hounds 
ha’n’t found yet. Now let me go, an’ answer 
me. Can yé give us a bit ov a lift over beyant 
wi’ ye boats anoon? We've gota pink or twa— 
some snug pipes an’ a fancy brand o’ pure stuff.’ 

“As I thus spoke, the party, eight in number, 
gathered around me, and one who had just come 
with a lafitern held it up into my face. A look 
at my begrimmed phiz, and my quaint habili- 


ments, and the words I had spoken, seemed to 


satisfy them, and then the man who had caught 
me spoke again : 

“«What's the matter with your own boat? 
he asked. 

“*Got a cussed hole in the bottom,’ 


ye dare trust us? he asked 
next. 

«“*« Ho—I ken see. Wasn’t the capt’n aboard 
this mornin’ 

“¢ All right,’ says he. 

“*¢ An’ now ken ye help me? I must get sum- 
mat on the way to Ingleton afore midnight.’ 

“ « Well—we’ll try if ye’ll pay.’ 

“ * Of course I’ll pay.’ ’ 

“¢ Then we'll do our own job for Phil Darby 
first, an’ then we’il turn ye a hand.’ 

“ Didn’t the blood tingle to my fingers’ ends 
when I heard that name! Phil Darby! He was 
the most noterious smuggler of the time, and 
had written letters to the ministers themselves, 
and not very bad ones either. He had told them 
that as long as they chose to keep such a mur- 
derous duty on spirits he’d smuggle it in spite of 
’em. But I wasn’t to judge of the justness of 
laws. I only felt a bit of joy such as made my 
heart fairly dance when I found that Phil Darby 
himself was within my reach. 

“ « Have ye fetched anything off yet ?” I asked. 

“*No, but we'll do it presently,’ said he. 
Then he turned to his men and went on. ‘Come, 
boys, Phil’s waitin’ for us.’ 

“They started for the boats, and at that mo- 
ment I whistled. 

“What's that for? cried the turn- 
ing upon me like a tee-totum. 

“ But I only knocked him down with the butt 
of one of my heavy pistols, and in a moment 
more I had fifty men by my side. I needed to 
give no orders, for those men had been with me 
before, and were used to such work. Quick as 
lightning they sprang upon the seven remaining 
men, and disposed of them-as I had done 
with. the first. The scamps were at first so 
startled that they thought nothing about giving 
any alarm, and by the time’ they would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have come to their 

, they were bound and gagged. 

**Now for the boats,’ I uttered. And my 
men were quickly divided, for we had regular 
divisions into two, three, four and six parties, so 
not a moment was lost in separating. I took the 
nearest boat, Appleby took the next, and my 
second officer the third. I directed that all but 
three men in each boat should lie flat down, or 
hide in some way, until we came alongside the 
brig. These boats were large, stout, lighter- 


I told 
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built things, and just right for our present use. 
In a few moments all was ready, and we put off. 
The brig was not more than three cables’ lengths 
from the shore, and we were not long in pulling 
alongside. The darkness favored us. 

“«* Well—ye’ve come, haven’t ye ? uttered a 
voice which I at once recognized as the same 
which had belonged to the captain of the brig. 
‘Why didn’t ye wait till mornin’, an’ then ye’d 
had more light! But hurry yer stumps now.’ 

“I saw the heads of some twenty or thirty 
men peeping over the rail, but I knew they would 
not be prepared for resistance, at least, on the 
moment, and I felt sure we should make the 
capture without much bloodshed. ‘The brig now 
lay low in the water, and from the gun’ls of the 
boats to her deck would be but a single leap. I 
knew there was no need of speaking a word to 
my men, for they knew just what was needed. 
Appleby went around upon the larboard side— 
you see the brig lay nearly stern in—and I and 
the second lieutenant took the starboard. The 
three boats struck at almost the same moment, 
and on the next we were upon the smuggler’s 
deck, and at the work. 

“ Oar first movement, before we spoke a word, 
was to knock down and bind, and for this purpose 
each man was provided with two straps which 
were to buckle around the ankles and arme. 
The iron bound butts of our pistols, made on 
purpose for clubbing, served us well, and the 
smugglers began to full ere they could have time 
for thought. There were three large lanterns on 
deck, and these gave light enough to enable us 
to distinguish friend from foe. Half the outlaws 
were knocked down and bound before they could 
fairly make any opposition, but then came some 
hot work. About ten of the smugglers had now 
drawn their knives, and I soon found that they 
had pistols. I wassorry for this, but it couldn’t 
be helped. Yet I didn’t speak, for I knew my 
men would not stand long before such weapons 
without taking the same course. 

“The straggle was going on, and ever and 
anon I could hear Phil Darby urging his men on. 

“*Shoot ‘em! Down with ‘em! Give the 
revenue dogs no quarters!’ I heard him say; 
and on the next moment I saw my men’s pigtols 
turned in their hands. I reached Darby's side 
in an instant, and dealt him a blow on the head 
with the butt of my pistol that settled him. 
Appleby, it seems, had aimed at the same thing, 
so he was by to help me bind the fellow. We 
had got the strap around his ankles when he tried 
to start up, but we quickly turned him upon his 
face, and soon we had his arms tightly strapped 
behind him. But it was a tough job, for he 


. 
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seemed to have the strength of a dozen giants. 
We left Darby floundering upon deck, and then 
sprang to the conflict; but there was little more 
to do. My men had shot down four of the smug- 
glers, and the rest were soon conquered. I had 
five men wounded, but not a man killed. 

“After I was sure thatall the smugglers were 
safe, I went to where Darby had worked himself 
to a sitting posture against the quarter rail. 

“* Well, Phil, said I, ‘I’m sorry for this, but 
I can’t help it. You've run the risk, and you’ve 
lost the game.’ 

“0,” he ground out between his clenched 
teeth, ‘ you’re the capt’n o’ that cutter,eh? Why 
didn’t I know ye when ] saw ye aboard that old 
coaster! ©, what a fool I was!’ . 

“* But you didn’t know me, and now you're 
fairly trapped. But you’ve run a lovg while, 
Phil, and you’ve done it bravely.’ 

“* But them bloody dogs ashore—what were 
they doin’ ® he cried, starting suddenly up. 

“*We captured them and gagged them,’ I 
told him. 

“*Ts'pose you'll give me up?” 

“© Of course 1 must.’ / 

“¢T wish you'd killed me. Phil Darby cap- 
tured by a set of revenue dogs! What a thing 
for honest men to hear of. Butleaveme. Don’t 
say anything more.’ 

“TJ declare, I almost pitied the fellow, for the 
idea of being thus trapped was worse to him 
than death would have been. However, I had 
my duty to do, and I went about it. We stow- 
ed the prisoners away forward, and then made 
sail, and before morning the brig was anchored 
close by the custom house in Lancaster. The 
prisoners were taken up to the jail, in the old 
castle, and when the proper officers came, the 
smuggler’s cargo was overhauled—and a cargo 
it was, too, you may be assured. There were 
eight pipes of Port and Madeira wine, forty-four 
casks of brandy, nine pipes of gin, and fifty 
boxes of tobacco. The duties on that cargo 
would have been over three thousand pounds: 

“That afternoon some men were sent after 
the old coaster we had left at the wash of More- 
cambe, but she was found burnt down to the 
water’s edge. However, the loss was but trifling, 
for forty pounds made the owner a happy mah. 

* And so our work was done. The smugglers 
were tried—eighteen of them—and if they any 
of them live now, they are taking it out at Bota- 
ny Bay; the contraband trade of Morecambe 
Bay was broken up—the good people of that 
section of country had to buy their liquors and 
tobacco of custom house stamp—and, your hum- 
ble servant was now a lion of the first water.” 
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AUNT POLLY’S SPECTACLES, 


BY MRS. 8. P, DOUGHTY. 

_Tuere was nothing very remarkable in the 
appearance of these “helps to read.” The bows 
were of no costly metal, neither gold nor silver 
(the wealth of California had not been discovered 
in Aunt Polly’s day), but simply a broad setting 
of tortoise shell. 

Annt Polly in her waking hours was seldom 
seen without them. From long habit they had 
become a necessary appendage. Very frequent- 
ly she wore them pushed up from her forehead, 
forming with their dark border a pleasing con- 
trast to her snow white cap; bat the moment 
the good lady’s attention was called to any sub- 
ject, even though it did not require eyesight, she 
would invariably reply : 

“ Wait a moment, dear, just let me settle my 
glasses.” 

This done, Aunt Polly was ready to sympa- 
thize with every one, from the oldest to the 
youngest inhabitant of the little village which 
she called her home. 

It was a chilly morning in the month of Octo- 
ber when Aunt Polly, while preparing as usual 
to kindle a fire in her well-worn cooking stove, 
discovered to her dismay that it Was in such ur- 
gent need of repair as to be nearly useless. ' 

We said “ to her dismay,” but this was only a 
momentary feeling. The good lady settled her 
spectacles and all was right in a moment. 

“Tt could not have happened in a better time,’”. 
she said cheerfully. ‘I have been thinking of 
taking a day out for some time. Neighbor Jay 
is the man to fix my stove, I will step right 
over there and take a cup of coffee with them, 
and explain the matter to him at the breakfast 
table.” 

Five minutes sufficed to make what changes 
Aunt Polly considered necessary in her toilet, 
and five more brought her to neighbor Jay’s 
door.. The worthy blacksmith was an old resi- 
dent in the village, and much respected both as 
an able workman and a man of irreproachable 
character. 

His wife was a sensible, kind-hearted woman, 
and two pretty daughters now rapidly advancing 
to womanhood gladdened their dwelling. But 
the pride of their advanced years was their eld. 
est born, a fine lad of eighteen, frank and gener- 
ous in his nature, but somewhat wild and unset- 
tled in his habits, and not as yet much disposed 
to turn his attention to the realities of life, and 
follow the example of his good father by becom- 
ing a “steady, hard-working man.” 
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“Time enough yet,” said the fond mother. 
“ Billy will make a smart man. We must not 
pull the reins too tightly. Let him have a little 
pleasure while he is young.” 

And “time enough yet,” echoed the indulgent 
father. ‘Give the boy a chance. Let him see 
a little of the world before he settles down.” 

It was a question as to how much of the world 

Billy could see in the little village which was 
his native home, yet he had seldom been beyond 
it. Once or twice during the past year he gad 
spent a week in a seaport town about twenty 
miles distant. Golden opportunities these for 
learning something of the busy world, and Billy 
by no means neglected them. 
' Once he had ventured to hint to his father 
that a sea voyage would “‘ make a man,” of him, 
but the old blacksmith, indulgent as he was, 
could be very decided when it was necessary, 
and Billy knew at once by the firm manner in 
which his father planted his foot upon the ground, 
and the redoubled force with which he struck the 
anvil, that it was a hopeless case. 

But the desire grew stronger and stronger, and 
another visit to the sea-port afforded a favorable 
opportunity to carry his wishes into executioa. 
On the evening preceding Aunt Polly’s early 
call, the afflicted parents received a letter from 
their boy, informing them that he should sail 
that day on a three years’ voyage, in one of the 
best whaling ships which sailed upon the seas. 
The stern grief of the father, the more tender 
feelings of the poor mother, and the tears of the 
sisters, all called forth the warmest sympathy on 
the part of Aunt Polly. 

At first the old lady was somewhat at a loss 
how to express her feelings. ‘ 

“Do not take itso much to heart, my good 
neighbors. Fanny dear, dry your tears. Don’t 
weep, Ellen, my sweet child, all will end well.” 

But here Aunt Polly’s own eyes began to 
overflow, and in putting up her handkerchief to 
wipe them she at once discovered the cause of 
her difficulty. The spectacles were upon her 
forehead. She settled them at once. 

“ After all, neighbor Jay,” she continued, 
“‘wecan see the hand of Providence in this, 
Billy isa fine lad, but a little unsettled, you 
know. This voyage wiil be just the thing for 
him. And how fortunate that he has gone in 
that ship. Such an excellent captaia! Do you 
remember Widow Brown’s son, neighbor ?”’ 

** He did well, it must be confessed,” replied 
the blacksmith, brightening up a little. “Did 
he go in that ship?” 

“The very same,” returned Aunt Polly. 
“His mother almost broke her heart when he 
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went away, but she told me the other day that it 
was the greatest blessing that she ever experi- 
enced. He came home so industrious and steady, 
and settled down just as she wished to have him.” 

* But the danger, Aunt Polly, and the hard- 
ships; just think of that,” said the still weeping 
mother. 

“Trae, neighbor, there is danger, but our 
lives are in the hands ofour Maker. And after 
all there are but few lost considering how many 
are@ngaged in that business. Do not think of 
that, but look forward to the happy day when 
you will weleome your dear boy again, and find 
him so much improved that you will rejoice in 
your present trial. In a good ship, with a pious, 
conscientious captain to look after him, he is 
safe from many dangers which would assail him 
enn. Youth is a season for 
temptation.” 

“ Very true, wife,” exclaimed the father, rising 
from the chair in which he had despondently 
seated himself. ‘* There are worse dangers than 
those of the sea. Aunt Polly has placed the 
matter before me in a new light, and I am dis- 
posed to be content and believe that all things 
are for the best. Come, girls, dry your eyes 
and give us some breakfast, and then we will go 
to our usual duties.” 

The reviving cheerfulness of the husband had 
ite full effect in restoring the mother’s compos- 
ure. Fanny and Ellen sprang actively up, and 
with the tears still upon their cheeks, busied 
themselves in preparing the morning meal, but 
before it was upon the table, smiles had mingled 
with their tears, and with the buoyancy of youth 
they were already looking forward to the happy 
return of which Aunt Polly had spoken. 

The broken stove now became the subject of 
conversation, and the blacksmith promised to at- 
tend to it at once, and pleasantly remarked that 
he would ask for no pay excepting a peep 
through Aunt Polly’s spectacles occasionally, 
when things went wrong. The good lady smiled 
at this, as she had often done before, said “ they 
were certainly good glasses, and had belonged 
to her maternal grandmother,” and well pleased 
to see her friends more cheerful than when she 
entered, bade them a kind good morning and 
proceeded on her way. 

“ T will just look in upon neighbor Simpson,” 
said Aunt Polly to herself. “She sees a good 
deal of trouble, poor soul, and a kind word will 
do her good.” 

A dilapidated fence, with a dilapidated gate, 
formed the entrance to a still more dilapidated 
door, which Aunt Polly with some difficulty 
contrived to open, and made her way into the 
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room where Mrs. Simpson was generally funnd 
busy with her needle. But she was not in her 
accustomed place, and one of the half dozen lit- 
tle ones who were playing in the yard followed 
the visitor into the house, and told her in a 
childish way that : 

**Mama was up stairs. Poor father had 
broken his leg, and mama had no time to sew.” 

Up stairs went Aunt Polly. There upon a 
miserable bed, surrounded by few of the com- 
forts of life, lay the sufferer, and near him stood 
the careworn, anxious looking wife. 

Her countenance brightened a little at seeing 
Aunt Polly, but the hasband covered’ his face 
with his hands and groaned aloud. 

“T am grieved to hear of your accident, my 
friend,” said the old lady, advancing tothe bed- 
side after a kind pressure of the wife’s hand. 

“All my own fault as usual, Aunt Polly,” 
replied the man, bitterly, “I only wish my head 
had been broken instead of my leg. Poor Mary ° 
would be better without me.” 

“T have never said that, or thought it either, 
William,” returned the wife, reproachfully. 

“ But it is true, nevertheless, Mary. A man 
who will let strong drink make a fool of him as 
I too often do, is a curse and not a blessing to 
his family. I ghould have known better than to 
have gone up that crazy ladder had I been in 
my sober senses. It is the first accident that has 
befallen me since I first learned my trade.” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Polly, cheerfully, 
rubbing her glasses as she spoke. ‘‘ We will not 
look back. The past is irrecoverable. Active 
exertions for the present moment, and good res- 
olutions for the future, are all we have to do 
with. And first tell me abont your leg. Has 
it been well atrended to ?” 

* Yes, I had the best of care,” was the reply. 
“I chanced to be at work for Dr. Tucker, 
shingling his barn, and a good job I should 
have made of it but for that extra glass.” And 
again the poor man groaned in spirit. 

* Looking back again. That will not do, 
neighbor. Andso Dr. Tucker set your leg? 
That’s well. He is a good surgeon. ‘And now, 
Mary, if you will go and look after your children, 
and get a breath of fresh air, I will be nurse'a 
little while, and make things as comfortable as 
I can.” 

No one ever disputed Aunt Polly’s ability 
to do whatever she undertook, but if any one 
had ever doubted her capacity as nurse, their 
doubts would certainly have been set at rest 
could they have seen the wonderful change which 
one half hour made in that sick chamber. It 
was really a neat, cheerfal looking place now, 
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and a ray of sunshine seemed to penetrate to the 
heart of the sufferer, for he said almost gene 
as he looked at his kind attendant : 

“ After all, Aunt Polly, this may not be 80 
bad as it looks. An accident like this sets a 
man to thinking of his evil ways. Poor Mary, 
I have been little comfort to her or my children 
for the last few years. But brighter days may 
come.” 

“Indeed they may, my good neighbor. Our 
misfortunes often prove our greatest blessings. 
Good resolutions prayerfully made upon your 


sick bed, and firmly kept when the hour of 


temptation again arrives, would soon cause your 
wife and family to rejoice in what now seems a 
heavy trial.” 

How grateful were the few cheering words 
which Aunt Polly whispered to the anxious 
wife, as she returned to theroom, Bright hopes 
for the future once more arose in her heart, and 
the present trial seemed as nothing. With all 
the tenderness of bygone years she bent over her 
husband, and with a promise to “look in” again 
the next day, Aunt Polly bade them a cheerful 
good morning. 

Her next stopping place was at a house far 
superior in appearance to those by which it was 
surrounded. It was generally allowadftto be the 
prettiest place in the country round, End Squire 


Thornhill was supposed to be worth a “ power 


of money.” His pretty. young wife had once 
been the belle of the little village, and still re- 
tained her bloom and beauty, although matronly 
dignity was taking the place of youthful vivacity 
and 
She was the only child of a wido 
who now resided with her, and Aunt 
ever a favorite visitor. 

The good lady rubbed her spectacles and look- 
ed around with great satisfaction as she entered, 
for, as she often observed : 

“Tt was a pleasure to go to the Squire’s 
house, everything looked so bright and cheerful 
there, and it was so pleasant to think that Provi- 
dence had provided such a beautiful home for 
the widow and the fatherless.” 

But on this bright October morning, an unac- 
countable gloom pervaded the Squire’s house. 
No cheerful voice greeted Aunt Polly as she en- 
tered, and breakfast room and parlor looked 
chill and desolate as she glanced into them. A 
domestic at length came forward to meet her. 

‘Mrs, ‘Thornhill is in her own room, ma’am. 
Shall I tell her you are bere, cv will yee go up? 
Her mother is with her.” 

With a searcely defined apprehension of evil, 
Aunt Polly replied that she would go up. Her 


mother 
‘olly was 
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light tap at the door was answered by Mrs. Har- 
ris, the mother. Her usually placid and benev. 
olent countenance showed marks of some severe 
mental struggle, and as Aunt Polly advanced a 
few steps into the room she saw young Mrs. 
Thornhill sitting upon a low stool with her face 
buried in her hands, evidently weeping bitterly. 

“My dear friends,” exclaimed their astonished 
and sympathizing visitor, can be 
matter 

"Phe cause for grief was Mr. 
Thornhill had made some unfortunate specula- 
tions. His affairs had beeome embarrassed, 
and it was necessary that an. immediate and en- 
tire change should) be made in their living. 
He had been absent for two or three weeks, 
this intelligence the evening before. 

Sympathy with Aunt Polly always preceded 
any effort to give consolation. 

The kindly pressure of her old friend’s hand, 
and the warm kiss which she imprinted on 
Anna’s cheek, seemed to give relief even before 
a word of confort had been spoken. 

“Isit-not hard, Aunt Polly ?” asked the young 
wife, as she raised her tearful eyes to the face of 
her friend. ‘‘ This beautifal home can no longer: 
be mine. In one short week we are to leave it.” 

“It is agreat trial indeed, my dear child. But 
tell me all about it. 
are you going ?” é 

“Yes, it is already sold. A friend of Henry’s 
who had heard of his misfortunes, made him so’ 
good an offer that he felt obliged to accept it at 
once without waiting to consult me. But it 
was just as well, as it had to be done.” 

“ Better, Anna dear, much better,” said Aunt 
Polly. “It is easier for you to bear it knowing 
thatit is all settled. And how is your husband, 
and where are you going ?” 

“ Henry is well, and not cast down. He says’ 
if I can only bear up under this“trial, it will 
seem as nothing to him. He is 
the world again.’”’ 

“ And lam him 
ful, encouraging letter,dear, it will be such a com- 
fort tohim. And after all, it is not as if you: 
were old folks. Young people must have their 
ups and downs before they can reach the top of 
the ladder. Your good husband got his money 
from his father (a fine old gentleman he was),. 
but no doubt he will be prospered porque. 
some for himself.” 

“T hope so, ‘Aunt Polly,” and Anna ‘Thornhill. 
looked up cheerfully as she spoke, for something 
of Aunt Polly’s hopeful spirit 
way to her own breast. — 
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_ “And now, mother,” she continued, “you 

shall not find me so weak and foolish any more. 
| While I have you and my dear husband, and 
our darling baby, I néed not regret the loss of 
wealth. But I shall grieve to see you deprived 
of any of your usual comforts.” 

_ “You need not grieve for me, dear child. 
Until within the few years of your married life 
we have neyer lived in luxary, and it will be no 
hardship to me to return to my former habits.” 

“And why not return to your old home also ¢” 
exclaimed AuntPolly. “Tom Lansing to whom 
you sold it, is about leaving for California, with 
his wife and babies. He talked of shutting up 

_ the old place as he had no opportunity to sell it. 
No doubt some favorable arrangement could be 
made with him. I should be so delighted to 
have you for my nearest neighbor once more.” 

“OQ mother, would it not be delightful? That 
dear old place! It would almost reconcile me 
to leaving my beautiful new home, if we could 
go back there. I never wanted to have it sold, 
but Henry thought it best to invest your money 
in something else. And your property is all 
safe, mother; he said so in the letter, and now 
you, can buy the place again and have some 
money left besides. Lam soglad. And if Hen- 
ry has to leave us for some months, as he fears, 
it will be so pleasant to be in our old home. 
Q Aunt Polly, you are the best comforter in 
the world ;” and as Anna Thornhill spoke, she 
threw her arms around the old lady’s neck, and 
clasped her in a warm embrace. 

_» “ There now, I have knocked off your glasses, 
a trick I have often played before in the days of 
my childhood,” she laughingly exclaimed, eatch- 
ing the spectacles. 

“I will put them on for you, Aunt Polly. I 
hope you will bequeath them to me in your will. 
The wealth of the Indies would be nothing in 
comparison, fur whoever gets a peep through 
these glasses learns to be contented with his 
present lot. They have the magic power of 
making everything look bright and cheerful, 
and turaing even afflictions into blessings. Do 
lend them to me, Aunt Polly, while I write to 
my poor husband.” 

“4 would willingly, my child, but your own 
suuny blue eyes are far better. Go and write 
your letter, and I will chat with your mother, 
and rock the cradle if baby stirs.” 

._ “ Aud then you will take some dinner with us, 
and we will try not to send away the food un- 
touched as we did this morning.” 

. At was near the close of the afternoon when 
Aunt Polly again proceeded on her way. How 
happy she felt in the consciousness that those 
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from whom she had parted had been strengthened 
and cheered by her influence. 

“It isnearly time that I was at home,” thought 
Aunt Polly as she glanced at the declining sun, 
“but I must look into neighbor Pratt’s for a mo- 
ment. Mrs, Thornhill mentioned that her sick 
child had failed fast within a day or two.” 

No one answered to Aunt Polly’s low knock, 
and noiselessly she passed on to the sick room, 

For weeks and months the little one had lin- 
gered, until death, which had at first been hourly 
expected, again assumed its shadowy, undefined 
form. But in an hour when it was least looked © 
for, it had once more drawn near. Blessed 
thought, that the undying soul yields not to its 
power! Willingly may we relinquish the frail 
earthly covering, rejoicing in the new life to 
which we have awakened. 

And yet the spirit will often shrink from the 
approach of death, The mother bends in an- 
guish over the loved one, and in the madness of 
her despair would withhold it from the angels 
waiting to conduct it to its heavenly home. 

It was upon such a scene that Aunt Polly 
had entered. Clasped in the mother’s arms, lay 
the almost lifeless little form, while the afflicted 
father, and the weeping brother and sister, stood 
near, w breathe one word of consolation, 
although tearless eyes and marble counte- 
nance of the heart-stricken woman gave evidence 
how much it was needed. 

But now a friendly arm is thrown around her, 
kind words of sympathy are breathed into her 
ear. The rigidity of her muscles relaxed, and 
the welcome tears gushed forth as she murmured : 

“She ig going, Aunt Polly; my darling little 
babe is going now.” 

Had the magic glasses lost their power? O 
no. They were indeed suffased with moisture, 
and carefally did Aunt Polly wipe and replace 
them before she could command her voice suffi- 
ciently to reply. 

But in a moment all was bright—bright with 
more than earthly brightness—beaming with 
heavenly light. 

“Yes, dear, she is going. Going to the an- 
gels. Going to Him who has said, ‘Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me.’ We will not 
withhold her, for truly of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

The words penetrated to the mother’s soul. 
“We will not withhold her,” she repeated 
with solemn earnestness, and even as she spoke 
the little spirit passed away. But the veil was 
lifted, and visions of heavenly happiness and joy 
mingled with the natural grief of the bereaved 


parents. 
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WHY FEAR TO DIE! 
oY W. GRANDT. 


Why fear to die, and leave the earth 
. For brighter realms above! 
_ A land of glory and of worth, 
Where all is peace and love? 
_ ‘Why fear to die, and pass away 
To mansions of the blest? 
Straight is the path though dark the way 
Ride te 


Why fear to diet death sets thee free, 
And leads to endless life; 
There will the soul find rest, and be 
Released from toil and strife. 
Why fear to die? "twas in the tomb 
The precious Saviour lay, 
Preparing for the blest a home 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD, . 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL, 


Tr was just on the outskirts of —— that Ernst 
Hermann’s carriage broke down. Fortunately, 
neither his wife, his child nor himself sustained 
any injury, and the vehicle, it'was found, could 
be repaired in the course of two or three hours. 

“In the meantime, my dear Ernst, what shall 
we do?” questioned pretty Emily Hermann, 
looking raefally about. 

“The very best we can—which is to take ref- 
uge in this poor little cottage by the roadside. 
See, the woman is coming to see us,” he said, 


And the dweller in the aforesaid cottage, a 
plain, coarsely clad, but neat looking woman, 
issuing from the open doorway, stepped forward 
among the crowd gathering around the vehicle, 
and requested Mr. Hermann and his wife to 
enter, while the carriage was taken to be repair- 
ed. With much satisfaction, they assented ; and 
she led them into an humble but clean apart- 
ment, scantily and poorly furnished, betraying 
the poverty of its occupant. Here she brought 
them some cold, clear; sparkling water, which 
they drank gratefully ; for both were warm and 
tired with a long drive in the het 
noon. 

woul’ ‘offer you acceptable 
ments,” she said, simply, “bat I am poor, and I 
have nothing else ; “‘ and then, sitting down by 
& window, she took up the bosom of a shirt, on 
which she had been working, and re-commenced 
her sewing. Ernst and Emily, touched and 


pleased by her manner; eagerly hastened to | 
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thank -her, and to assure her that they needed 
nothing better ; that, indeed, nothing could be 
better ; and then Emily drew her, with her gen- - 
fle art, into an easy conversation, and in short, 
found herself, for the nonce, quite at home. She 
found that this poor woman was a widow, and 
earned a scanty subsistence by plain sewing. 

“ How long have you done this kind of work?” 
asked Emily, examining one of the bosoms, and 

husband,” was the answer. ' 

long! How hard! 
yourself to support, have you ?” 

“ Myself and one child, madam. He is not 
my child, but I must keep-him, and take care of 
him, or I do not know what would rey 
the poor thing.” 
ot He is ralative, perhape'?” questions’ 

“No—no relative. He was the child ne 
poor young man and his wife, who hired a room 
of me four years ago. I do not know where 
they came from, or who they were, except that 
they were poor, and called themselves by the 
name of Chisholme. He, the husband, was very 
handsome, and from his appearance, I guessed 
that he was also ofa high family.. He had-that 
air and bearing that nothing but good birth can 
give. She was pretty, too, and gentle, arid she 
almost idolized her lovely baby. It was born 
just after she came here. She used to look at it 
by the hour, as it lay in her lap, and kiss it as 
though she never could kiss it enough. ‘It 
looks so much like John,’ she used to say.' That 
was her husband. And it did look like him, 
and does now. He'was so beautiful! But he 
scarcely ever glanced at his wife or the baby 
without his eyes grew sad, and his cheek pale ; 
for they were the light of his heart, and he was 
thinking, I could see, bitterly enough, how poor 
they were, and that coarse fare, and the continual 
care of the child was killing her, while the baby 
itself was a delicate thing, and he could only 
just manage to scrape together food enough to 
keep them from actual want. He was a clerk, I 
believe, in some lawyer’s office; but I don’t 
know where. I am almost certain that he had 
relatives who were wealthy and. proud, for once, 
accidentally, I heard him say to her, in a kind 
of despairing way,‘Amy, you cannot tell how 
relentless he is! I never should dare, even if 
my pride would let me, to apply to him for 
assistance, I will work! for us both, and for 


the child: Better days will come some'time.’ 
| heard this, and it made me 


When ransomed from their clay. 
cheerfully. 
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them; but I cold. not ask them about their; “‘O, how beautiful! is he not, Ernst?” asked 
trouble as frealy as I could haye asked those of | Emily, involuntarily, 

my own class. So I did not have power to help “ Beautiful, indeed,’ he answered, tenderly 
them, except by the few little kindnesses that I | drawing the child to his arms, and placing him 
could do for his poor, little wife and her baby. | close to the ‘little Harry, who, with his sunny 
By-and-by he took a severe cold and fever, and | curls thrown back, and his blue eyes closed, still 
he died. ©, how dreadfwl that was’? and the | slept in his mother’s lap. Mrs. Maysh.stood by 
tears stood in the woman’s eyes ; but she dashed | her guests, and the three regarded together in 
them away, and went on, “His wife was. al- | silence the lovely children, They were silent a 
most frantic. I never saw. a human creature | little while; then Emily looked up. 

mourn as.she moumed, My heart ached for| ‘‘O, he is so sweet!” she said, earnestly. 
her. We got him ready for burial.as decently | “ How I wish he were mine—-my own!” 
aawecould, The night before he was to be put | Mrs. Marsh’s net reshneaetorntmentiail 
in the ground, she set. by his corpse, I know | bled; and she asked: » 

she wrote a letter then; she told me of it; but “Do you really Wisli 80 %” 

she did not tell me who she waa.going tosendit | “ Yes—O, yea! I should love him so well! 
to. ‘Iam writing it for my baby’s sake,’ she I would take such gped.sare of hie and Harry 
said. She put it in the post herself; and then | would have a brother.”’ 


she waited patiently for many days. 
aaswer came. Then she wrote another 
was no answer yet. She was sick for a long 
told me, when she was getting better, that it 


Ernst regarded ler earnestly: 
“Do you mean that“yoti would like to adopt 


this child, 


“Yes, Ernst—I should.” 
He looked at the childa moment longer. It 


would only be for a little time, and, then she | smiled. 
should die. She was more restless after the sec- | ‘‘ What, is your name?’ he asked, stroking 
ond one went, and then she began, by mourning | the rich brown hair tenderly. 
and. suspense, and lack of sufficient food, to | “Johnny,”sanswered the. boy, distinctly, lay- 
waste away. Finally, one night, she asked me | ing his tiny hand on that of Ernst. ‘ 
for some paper and.a pen. ‘Iam going to try | Ernst bent forward to kiss him, and then 
once more—only once,” she said. She carried | raised his head. 
the. letter to the office that night. The next | “Mrs. Marsh,” he said, quietly, “ will:you let 
morning, she lay dead in her bed.” us take this child and be to him as pagents?” 
The womay paused again, to wipe away her | ‘If you desire it,” was the answer. “I can- 
tears. Emily’s eyes were overflowing. Ernst, | not provide for him as he should be provided for. 
who had been an attentive listener, bent, with a | He has a poor lot while he remains with me. In 
fulk heart, to kiss his own little Harry, who lay, | your care, he may grow up to be a great and. 
agleep in, his wife’s arms. There waaa panse, | good man. I haye no, means to educate him. 
* And so,” he said; presently, “the child was | Take him if you will,” 
yo She turned away an instant, to hide her tears, 
“ Iv was motherless—yes, sir. I took care of | Going to,a closet on the opposite side of the 
it, and have done so ever since ; for if it has any | room, she drew forth small case, and opening. 
relatives in the wide world now, Ido not know | it, handeditto Emst. _.. 
who they are; and I had no children of my own, “Tt is his, father’s likeness,” she said, “I 
so I have managed to keep it, It is a little der- | found it among his mother’s things, after she 
ling- It is sleeping now, in the next room. | was dead,” 
Wonld yon like to look at it?” Exnst and Emily regarded it in, silence. It 
_ “ Yes,” said Emily and her husband at once. | was the face,of an, elagant and handsome man, 
A cry was heard at that moment; it came | whose, resemblance to the child proclaimed the 
from the bed of the child ; and Mrs. Marsh went | relationship. 


spd brought her pretty charge. Both the guests 
witered an exclamation of pleasure and admira- 
tion as they bebeld it. It was a delicate, lovely, 
child, with its fair, roseleaf cheeks finshed with 
sleep, ite sweet, dark, hazel eyes looking at the 
strangers in earnest wondesyand the curly, silken 
shen 


white brow. 


“Keep it for him,” said Mrs. Marsh. “It 
will, be, perhaps,.of use hereafter ;” and she 
clasped the chajn, about the neck of the child. 
“ This,” said she, pointing to the.gold, “is an 
evidence that his parents had not always been 
poor,” 

Emily drove home that afternoon, with her 
two children, She felt.a kind of satisfaction 
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over and above her interest in the child, and her 
love for him, in being able to provide for his 
comfort and happiness, and welfare; present and 
fatare, with her ample means, She had left 
with Mrs. Marsh a sum of money, insisting 
upon her accepting it as some tangible compen- 
sation for her care of the orphan boy. It would 
be hardly wrong to say that the woman received 
it with thanks, for her circumstances were even 
more straitened than they appeared. Ernst and 
Emily called to see her once or twice during 
their visits to town, but finally she went out to 
service, and they saw no more of her. 

Time passed on. It would have been difficult 
to tell whether Ernst and his wife loved John or 
Harry best, so well they loved both, and so 
equally were their cares of them divided. Both 
were good children, and their parents were 
proud of them. Through all their childhood 
they were tenderly attached to each other, Har- 
ry was the younger, and gayer; John, the elder, 
the quieter; and Harry ever followed his exam- 
ple, and depended on him. And John, with se- 
Tiousness and wisdom beyond his years, seemed 
‘fitted to guide and counsel his ‘gay and volatile 
young brother. Both Ernst and Emily were 
inexpressibly pleased to see this—to behold the 
perfect and admirable harmony — the loving 
union existing between them. Thug passed 
boyhood and youth. 

Harry was what his father had been at his 
age; with all his gay and sparkling grace of 
manner and countenance, all the merry, win- 
ning light-heartedness that ever characterized 
him. John, at fifteen, was entering already upon 
man’s estate. He was gentle and kind to all, 
ever quietly happy, to all appearance, although 
hg was graver than his years warranted. One 
was gay, careless, impetuous ; the other, calm, 
earnest and thoughtful; Both were earnest in 
the pursuit of knowledge. ‘They pursued their 
studies at an academy at some’ distance from 
home, and Ernst received gratifying intelligence 
concerning them from the principal. He re- 
ceived frequent letters, too, from the absent 
ones, and the house was never more joyful, ex- 
cept at vacation, than when, at evening, he and 
his wife and their daughter (for Emily had a 
little nine-year old girl now, reader), gathered 
together to hear news from John and Harry, 
Both wrote pleasant epistles; Harry’s were’ a 
type of his own gay and merry nature ; John’s 
were full of glowing, earnest thoughts, of high 
aspirations, fraught with the pure and noble 


One would be a lawyer ; the other, a minister 


i 
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first called him her child ; and it was @ pleasant 
thing for her to dream of the good and holy life 
he would lead. She 


and Emily. He knew the circumstances con- 
nected with his adoption ; for, although so young 
a child when it took place, he had always re+ 
tained an impression of the facts in his mind ;. 
and, at his own desire, Ernst had supplied the 
broken links that his childish mind had been too 
feeble to become possessed of. He wore, still, 
the likeness of his father. It was the only res- 
tige remaining from what had been: He re- 
garded it as a most sacred. object—it was his’ 
father’s face ; a face upon which he might never 
hope to look except in this inanimate picture: 
He seldom made allusion to the cireumstanees 
of his childhood, to his parents, or their suffer: 
ings. This caused Ernst and his wife to believe 
thet the affair did not bring him ‘such sorrow or: 
anxiety as they had feared. But John did sor-' 
row. Yet his troukje was" hidden in his 
breast, for he dreaded, by repining, to seem’ un: 
grateful for his lot; and he lived, too, in the’ 
hope of one day meeting with his kindred—if' 
such he had, 

John Hermann. had thought a great dcal of 
this. He felt that he conld- willingly die now, if 
it were but permitted him to look onceupen his’ 
parents, living, breathing realities ; to look’ once” 
into the sweet and loving eyes that had so often: 
blest him in bis dreams: But’he knew this 


could not be. His parents werédead. 


of the gospel. The natare of each was fitted 


an orphan. Yet some tie of relationship le’ 


for the occupation he wished to choose. a 
looked forward with earnest. 
of fame was his; no vision 
was shadowed, forth im the 
picture that he sometimes pictured 
mind.. The boy had taken his cross SE 
and the path through which he was 
was a straight and narrow one. Bat 
ward; his course was always away from EE 
and at its close, was heaven. John earnestly 
desired to study for the ministry. The life that 
he should lead thus seemed most suited to him, 
He had conversed with Ernst on the subject, | 
and acquainted him with his views, which were 
received with approbation. Emily, too, ‘was | 
deeply pleased with the tendency of his wishes. ! 
She loved him with the love that a mother only 
can feel, though no drop of her blood traced its 
way through his veins; for he had grown inte 
her gentle heart ever since the hour when she 
mother’s affection, and a mother’s counsel, and 
he was grateful for both. 
John knew that he was not the son of Ernst : 
| 
spirit that was in him. eee | 
| 
| find, somewhere: om the face: of the 
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wide world; some one who’ had been of the 
same blood of his parents, who had known and 


looked upon them. This was all the hope he 
could’ cherish. ‘Trae, Emily and her husband 
had been the best of parents to him. Well and 
faithfally had they fulfilled the obligations im- 
posed voluntarily, when first they assumed the 
charge of their childish protege; and he loved 


and revered them with the feelings a son might 
have cherished. But deep down in his heart 
there was’ a voice crying out forever, for that 
which was denied—a yearning tenderness that, 
it sometimes seemed, could never be satisfied on 
earth. 

Thus, at seventeen, he entered upon his col- 
legiate course, seeking with all the earnestness 
of his nature to live such a life as should be for 
the benefit of his fellow-men ; living for others 
more than for himself, and striving to find, in a 
career of duty and usefainess, of ceaseless and 
unwearied labor, that peace and consolation 


which he daily and hourly imparted to others. 


It was sunset. Softly fell the golden light 
from the western sky among the deep, rustling 
grass, and athwart the foliage of the trees that 
just waved gently hither and thither in the 


fresh and pleasant breeze from the wooded hills. 
All the bright west was flooded with the soft, 
declining glory of day; and against the clear 
and brilliant sky rose dark, towering oaks and 
chestnuts, within whose giant shadows the gloom 
of twilight already began to gather. The songs 
of the birds had ceased, and there was only a 
quiet twitter, now and then, from some half- 
hidden nest ; from garden, field and hedge, rose 
the faint, freshened perfume of damp grass and 
sleepy blossoms. 

It was a lovely sunset. Milly Hermann 
thought so, as, with hands clasped before her, 
and her fair young head resting against a rose- 
twined pillar, she stood in the doorway of her 
father’s country house. Milly they called her, 
bat her name was Emily. Not our Emily of 
the old days—you might see her crossing the 
hall at this moment, bearing in her hands a 
basket of fruit to the supperroom. Seventeen 

has made a slight, though by no means 
a disadvantageous, difference in her appearance. 
She is no longer the girlish beauty we knew 
her, but a gentle, sweet-voiced quiet matron, 
with the same lovely blue eyes, and blonde hair, 


t06,-wiié coimes through: from the parior into the 
hall, to meet her, has reached mfddile life; but 


though s wavy line of sflver, here and there, 
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threads his dark hair, he is, at fifty, the same 
graceful, handsome, stately Ernst Hermann of 


old times. Emily and he are as happy in each 
other, too, as they were on the marriage day— 
perhaps more so. You would say so, to see 
them now. 

“My dear Emily,” he says, consulting his 
watch, as he approached her, “it wants only a 


few minutes of six. John and Harry will be 
here soon. We must be even at the threshold 
to receive our young pilgrims. Let me take 
that basket for you—it is heavy; and then we 
will go together to meet them.” 

So, with the quiet and affectionate courtesy 
characteristic of him, he relieves her of her bur- 
den, and carries it to the table for her. Then 
they return, arm-in-arm, to the hall door, where 
their daughter yet stands. 

“Well, my child,” and Ernst, smiling, lays 
his hand on her head, “how goes the house- 
keeping to-day?” 

For that week Milly had, at her own desire, 
begun to look after the affairs of the household, 
to make herself useful, and save her mother a 
great deal of trouble. It was not to be won- 
dered at that the young girl should busy herself 
about such things, for she was so busy and 
thoughtful herself in her quiet, pleasant way. 
She looked up at her father’s words. 

“ Beautifully, papa. I like it very much. I 
think I shall do quite well.” 

“ How is it, Emily ?”” he asked, turning to his 
wife, gaily; “what do you think of Milly’s 
management ?” 

“Tt is excellent,” said Emily, with a little 
touch of motherly pride in her tone. “ Milly 
does everything well. Mrs. Cicely and the 
maids get along as well under her direction as 
mine.” 

“That is good,” said Ernst, with pleasure. 
“And so,” turning to Milly, “I suppose that 
now, being no longer in requisition elsewhere, 
you have come, like good little sister, to give 
your two brothers a greeting as soon as they ar- 
rive?” and he stroked, affectionately, her brown 
hair. 

“Yes, papa. Harry and John have been gone 
along time. They will look for us at the door, 
after four weeks’ absence. We shall have very 
fine weather to-morrow, shall we not ?” 


Benst smiled at her irrelevant question. 

“Yes, I should say so. You were thinking 
of John’s preaching, I infer.’”' 

Milly was thinking of Johti’s preaching. It 
would be, to-morrow, the afiniversary of his in- 
stallation at Greythorpe. He had been absent 


some time, as Milly remarked, officiating for a 


| 
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brother clergyman, who was ill, in a neighbor- 
ing town. His own place, meanwhile, had been 
filled by one of the deacons at Greythorpe, and 
after four weeks’ submission to the exchange, 
Milly thought it would be listening to music to 
hear John speaking to the people from the pul- 
pit in the old church again, 


John, too, as—with Harry by his side, who had 
also been away with him—he was borne home- 
ward by the stage-coach that Saturday, was 
thinking of to-morrow. It was one year since 
he had become a minister of the gospel. The 
life he had sought was his; and amidst the in- 
creasing labor of the station, he was happy. 
He had given up, now, the vague dreams and 
hopes that he had cherished in the years of boy- 
hood. He believed himself destined, now, to 
go through existence ignorant of his kindred ; 
and he turned to the dear ones among whom he 
had dwelt from infancy, with a deeper, stronger 
love than ever, He was longing to meet them 
to-night; and pressing Harry’s hand, he said, 
with quiet gladness : 

« They will be waiting for us—will they not? 
I dare say, father and mother are standing at 
the hall door already.” 

“And Milly,” supplied Harry. 

“ And Milly—yes.” 

The stage rolled into the village, and Harry 
and. John alighting, took a short path home 
across the fields. Through the lofty elms that 
arched over the broad avenue to the house, they 
beheld the family gathered under the porch ; and 
shortly the young voyageurs were welcomed by 
the expectant ones there. Six weeks is by no 
means a very long time, but the way to make it 
longest is to test it by the absence of beloved 
friends. Witness the eager greeting when they 
return, and then measure it by that. 

As John, with warm and earnest affection, 
pressed his lips to Mrs, Hermann’s, the old 
trouble came over his heart—the old sorrow lay 
like a shadow in his fine eyes; Emily was not 
his mother, as she was Harry’s. Her love might 
seem the same for both; she might not be able, 
perhaps, to see a difference herself; but a differ- 
ence there was. How could it be otherwise? 
It came to him more bitterly than ever now, in 
this meeting, after so many days of absence. 
But, with an inward prayer for submission and 
peace, he put away, with a strong effort, the un- 
welcome, almost ungrateful feelings, he thought 
them, that threatened to disturb the joy of the 
family reunion. Truly, Emily had been a kind 
and faithful mother to him—a mother in all but 
blood. 


“Well, John,” she said, as they all sat in the 
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hall, after supper, with the broad, yellow moon. 
light shining in across the porch, and through 
the open doorway, “‘ we shall have you preach 
agein to-morrow, after se long atime. It will 
be quite refreshing.” 

He tarned tothe gone eyes bent so tenderly 
uponhim, 

“Yes, mother—refreshing to and 
smiled. ‘“ Refreshing to meet all the old. ac 
customed faces, and speak to the truest-hearted 
friends I have on earth. Tam so glad to get 
home again! You,do not know how many 
times I have had to rebuke myself for the impa- 
tience I felt to find myself here once. prose. 
Home is very gweet, mother,” 

He felt it so. ‘The hand of Ernst, who leaned 
against a pillar by his side, rested, with a lov- 
ing, lingering caress, upon his head. Harry, on 
the other side, looked up in his brother’s face, 
ever and anon, as he talked, with reverent affec- 
tion, that told a plain and honest story in his 
blue eyes. Beyond, Emily and her daughter 
sat, bathed in the glory of the clear, pure moon- 
light; and he could see, with an earnest happi- 
ness of heart, that they were glad to sit thus, 
that they were glad to see him, and talk with 
him, after so long. 

“ Well, mother, what news have you for me?” 
he asked, cheerfully; “or is the neighborhood 
as quiet as ever ?” 

“ Not much in the way of news,” she answer- 
ed, smiling, “‘except that we have some new 
neighbors, over on the Bancroft estate. An old 
gentleman—Mr. Kingston and his family.” 

“Indeed! How long have they been there ?” 

“They came a week after your departure. 
Mr. Kingston has attended church regularly, 
with his two grand-children—Kate and Mark. 
Hie the mother of, the young, man, 
accompanies them occasionally.” 

“ Have you called on them yet ?” asked John. 

“0, yes—two or three times; and they have 
been here as frequently. Kate and Milly are 
very good friends. Kate is an orphan, and has 
neither sister nor brother. She is a dear child.” 

John saw them, the next morning, among the 
congregation. The quiet and beautiful Kate 
Fairlie, with her sweet face and lovely brown 
eyes; he saw her cousin, Mark Wayland, and 
his mother, Mark Wayland! John had seen 
him before. A dark, haughty, yet indescribably 
fascinating countenance he had- a slight and 
elegant. figure; and a voice mos singularly 
musical. Bat his beauty was that of Lucifer 
himself, and John, spite of all the Christian in 
his breast, disliked this man. 


And Mr. Kingston? A man of some sixty- 
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years, with a still handsome and noble coun- 
tenance, that time had scarcely touched; a yet 
powerful and sinewy figure, and a mien of 
gracefal and courtly dignity ; whose fine eyes 
sought the face of John with an expression of 
deep and thoughtful interest. He sat there, re- 
garding him with pleased and wrapt attention, 
seareely ever once averting his glance ; and the 
Joung pastor felt those quiet, earnest eyes fixed 
_ on-him with a pleasure that he could not deny. 
He felt attracted by them, as by some charm ; 
and ever and anon, in the midst of his eloquent 
morning discourse, he turned to meet and an- 
swer them. 

No formal introduction was needed; and 
when, the services concluded, John came down 
into the aisle, and stood among his people, the 
two met and clasped each other’s hands almost 
involuntarily. Unspoken pleasure beamed from 
the countenance of each. 

Mark Wayland touched his mother’s arm, 
saying, with alight sneer: 

« My reapected grandpapa and the young par- 
son take a marvellous fancy to ‘one another ; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Be quiet,” said Mrs. Wayland, in a low 
tone ; and she clasped with a hard, convulsive 
pressure the hand that touched her. 

Mark looked at her, puzzled by her low, al- 
most harsh tone, and abrupt words; but her 
dark eyee—Mark Wayland’s own—were stealthi- 
ly fastened on John’s features. 

“ Mother, what ails you?” asked her dutiful 
son, sharply. 

“No matter—it is nothing. But no—come 
this way,” and moving aside, she whispered a 
few hasty words in his ear. 

A dark and stormy scowl blackened like thun- 
der over his brow. His eyes flashed beneath 
their knit brows, as he looked at John once 
more, who was still conversing with Mr. Kings- 
ton. 

“The -——! And yet, it can’t be; it is your 
blundering woman’s fancy. What put such an 
idea into your braius, I should like to know ?” 

“Hush! You will be overheard,” she said. 
“Iam not wrong, I tell you—though the like- 
mess never struck me until now. He does not 
see it; but if he does—then—” 

She paused, with compressed lips. 

“ Then !” echoed Mark Wayland, with « mut- 
tered oath. 

- The people passed out from the crowded aisles, 
and Mr. Kingston, talking with Mr. Hermann 
and John, followed slowly. Mrs. Wayland and 
her son joined the group that followed—Mrs. 
Hermann and Harry, Kate end Milly. Pretty 
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Kate Fairlie walked by Milly’s side, holding her 
hand, and speaking in a low tone, and with 
downcast eyes. And John, glancing once at 
the sweet face, saw that those eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Mark Wayland offered her his arm when they 
reached the porch; but with an air of coldness— 
almost of dislike—she turned away, and took 
that of her grandfather. Mark’s brow grew . 
black again, but he checked, however, the anger 
that his fair cousin’s slight seemed to have ex- 
cited, and said something to her in an under- 
tone, with the tender and fascinating smile that 
heightened a thousand times the singular beauty 
of his face. Her answer, whatever it might 
have been, was a cold and brief one. She did 
not even raise her eyes to his countenance. As 
they passed out, she hurriedly pressed Milly’s 
hand, but without a word, and as she dropped 
her veil, John saw that the tears were falling 
fast. Wonder and pity were excited within his 
breast. She was so young, so besutiful—what 
had she to do with sorrow ? 

Milly was silent and abstracted during the 
walk home. She was thinking of Kate, and of 
the few whispered words of unhappiness, the 
quietly falling tears, and commiserating the poor 
girl with all her young and loving heart.’ In 
the midst of her reflections, sho looked up in the 
face of John, upon whose arm she leaned. His 
eyes were fixed with thoughtful inquiry upon 
hers. He had been studying the sad expression 
of his young companion’s features for some 
moments, unknown to her—almost unconscious- 
ly to himself. The two read each other’s glance 
for an instant ; and then Milly uttered in a gen- 
tle, pitying tone : 

“ Poor Katy!” 

“ Poor Katy!” he echoed, kindly ; “ what was 
she so grieved about ?” 

Milly was silent a while; then she spoke : 

“Perhaps I should not mention it; both be- 
canse it is a matter which cohoerns no other ex- 
cept herself, and because this is not a day to 
think or speak of such worldly affairs; but I am 
interested in her, and I cannot help thinking of 
it. Did you take particular notice of ber cous- 
in, Mark Wayland ?” 

“One could scarcely avoid doing so. I have 


| met him before, in L——; he does not remem- 


ber it, I think; and one thing I would say to 
you now, Milly, shun him—he is a bad man.” 

The young girl looked up quickly. 

“Do you say so, Joim? Then Katy was 
right! She has such a dislike—such a dread of 
him! She is unhappy if only in his presence. 
She believes him to be wicked—evil. He de- 
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clares his desire to marry her, and persecutes 
her from day to day, although she has refused 
him. She is, as mama told you, an orphan, and 
dependent on her grandfather for support ; thus 
it is difficult for her to escape the importunities 
of her cousin. But she has determined, if af- 
“fairy do not alter, to go out in the wide world 

est and pity. “And her grandfather, Mr. Kings- 
ton? Surely,-he could defend her.” 

“ Yes, if he were not so completely in Mark’s 
favor. Mark and his mother only came to live 
with him this summer, and they have both man- 
aged to gain his heart. He thinks the young 
man is a model of goodness and virtue, and 
Kate’s aversion nothing more than indifference, 
which time will overcome ; but it cannot endure 
20 much longer ; she will not bear it.” 

“ Poor child!” mused John ; “ itis very hard.” 

“ Yes—hard, indeed! And she is so gentle 
and good! Her affection for her grandfather is 
all that induces her to remain in the same at- 
mosphere breathed by Mark Wayland.” 

“ Well,” said John, cheerfully, “I don’t see 
but you and I will have to become the champi- 
ons of our pretty little friend. We will put this 
subject by for to-morrow’s consideration. Then 
I will attend to Mark Wayland’s case.” 

“ Kate, will you ride with me this morning *” 
Mark Wayland stood in the porch of the old 
house of Byecroft, near his young vousin, who 
was watering and trimming some geraniums. 
She had only looked up to say “ good morning,” 
when he first came ont, ten minutes previously. 
She had not spoken since ; and now, continuing 
her employment, without raising her head, she 
replied, coldly: “ You are very good, but I am 
this 

“As usual. You are cruel, Kate,” he said. 
“Why do you avoid my society in ‘this deter- 

mined manner ?”’ 

“Because it is displeasing to me. I have 
given you the undersvanding before!” and she 
threw away @ handful of weeds, and walked 
away towards the hall door. ; 

“But why displeasing *” he persisted, follow- 
ing her; you treat me in the coolest manner, 
to you?” 

“Yes, so,” ‘she answered. 
shrink frota you—E detest you 1” 

And by the scorn, and distress, and anger in 
her eyes, he knew she spoke the truth ; but he 
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never permitted Kate to witness one of his ebul- 
litions of passion, lest it should prejudice ber 
still more against him. 

“Kate—my beloved cousin—tell me how I 
may render myself less distasteful to you; tell 
me how I may make myself worthy of you ?”’ 
and, gently detaining her, he bent over her, look- 
ing her full in the face, and softly clasped one of 
her hands. 

But Mark Wayland’s victory was not yet. 
Shaking off, with one wild, despairing effort, 
the suffocating, trance-like feeling with which 
those terrible eyes bound her : 

“ Let me go, Mark Wayland! I hate you!” 
she said, passionately ; and wringing her fingers 
from his clasp, she sprang into the hall, and up 
the broad staircase, with the speed that fear and 
hatred lent her. 

He looked after her with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Poor little bird!” he said, with soft scorn; 
will wait.” 

At that instant Mr. Kingston opened the doot 
of his study at the farther extremity of the hall, 
and came towards the porch-entrance. Mark 
was startled for a moment. What if he had 
heard Kate’s cry? But his usual composure 
returned, on observing his countenance pleasant 
and calm as usual. 

“Good morning! Mark!” said Mr. Kings- 
ton. “ Whereis Kate? I do not see her.” 

“ My dear sir,” returned the young man, with 
well counterfeited despair, “she has just left 
me—in anger, or in a spirit of coquegry, and I 
scarce know which. With all her loveliness, 
she has that perversity of her sex, that love of 
rule and ‘tyranny, which I hardly dare hope to 
overcome. I have a strong temptation to drown 
myself 

Mr. Kingston, for a moment, played abstract- 
edly with the seals of his watch. 

“Well, well,” he said, at length, hastily, 
“ Kate is no coquette, that’s certain; and if she 
is so set against this matter, as I have been 
lately led to believe, perhaps it would be as well — 
for you not to press your attentions upon her. 
It is of no use to harass her !” 

Mark’s eyes flashed with anger and surprise ; 
but-he only said, quietly: 

“Indeed! I thought you favored my suit!” 

“So I did; do not mistake me on that point. 
But I now think your persevérance ouly worries 
and annoys her. I imagined she declined you’ 
from mere indifference ; I now think the feeling 
was a stronger one as regards this matter. I 
should advise you to hope for nothing farther.” 
- Mark Wayland turned away with muttered 


curses. All hope of a union with Kate was 


= 
kept down the rage that filled him. Hed |r 


lost now that his grandfather's support was 
withdrawn, It was not for love he would have 
married Kate Kingston.. He knew that his 
grandfather’s property, which was very large, 
was to be divided on the death of Mr. Kingston, 
between her and himself; and that his cousin 
would have by far the largest share, This, cer- 
tainly, was just; for Mrs. Wayland was. not 
Mr. Kingston’s own daughter. She was.a.child 
of some five years when he married her mother, 
a widow lady, who was his second wife. Thus 
Mark had not a tie of relationship, except by 
marriage, to Mr. Kingston, while Kate was the 
daughter of Hanton Kingston, her grandfather’s 
second gon by his first marriage. Of the eldest 
son, John, we shall speak hereafter. 

So, as Mark knew that. Kate was to inherit 
nearly the whole bulk of her grandfather’s pos- 
sessions (which knowledge this worthy young 
man had gained three years previously, by. a pri- 
vate inspection of Mr. Kingston’s will), he had 
the most ardent desire to win her inheritance, 
with the slight incumbrance of a wife accompa- 
nying it, His mothey, artful es himself, had 
done everything in her power to forward his 
plan; she had worked, and toiled, and managed, 
till Mr. Kingston had been persuaded to believe 
that Mrs, Wayland and her son were deserving 
of his deepest care and affection; and, accord- 
ingly, had invited them to make their home with 
him. At first, Kate had been rather indifferent 
about the entrance of these people into her 
grandfather’s quiet household; but now they 
had grown hateful to her, both of them. Thus, 
after all their plotting, the looked-for end re- 
mained as far from their grasp as ever. 

But why had Mr, Kingston thus altered his 
opinions? Mark, angry, silent and sullen, 
questioned thus to himself: Was it from any 
sudden and secret dislike to him? and with this 
inquiry, the memory of several little transac- 
tions of his own, not qnite in accordance with 
the strictest rules of virtue and honor, together 
with the possibility of their having been discov- 
ered by his grandfather, presented itself most un- 
comfortably. But the supposition was banished 
forthwith. Mark Wayland, though not more 
than three-and-twenty, was a hardened man, and 
such things were not likely to trouble him long. 
Besides, if Mr. Kingston had discovered any- 
thing against him, Mark reasonably judged that 
he would have been more cool—more distant,. 
The sole reason of the change must lie-really, as 
his grandfather asserted, in the conviction. that 
Kate absolutely abhorred his attentions, if not 
himeelf. Pleasant reflection! was to 
become of the young man’s golden dreams? 


He presented himself at the breakfast-table, 
however, notwithstanding his bitter feelings, in 
an apparently pleasant mood, just sufficiently 
tinged with sadness to give Mr. Kingston a fa- 
vorable view of his disappointment; and the 
gentleman, observing his’ young relation, really 
judged his disappointment to be precisely what ~ 
it seemed, and pitied him accordingly. Neither 
Kate nor Mrs. Wayland made their appearance 
at breakfast. Foe the former was too incensed 
against Mark, to place herself in his neighbor- 
hood again for the present, and Mrs. Wayland 
sent down word by her maid that she had a se- 
vere headache, and would be, unable to join 
them for some hours. So the gentlemen man- 
aged their lonely meal in the best way they were 
able, and then separated—Mr. Kingston going 
to his study, and Mark, with all the despond- 
ency, evidently, of a rejected lover, took his way 
to the shrubbery, there to pace baek and forth, 
with bowed head, anda moody, disconsolate air, 
beneath a hawthorn hedge, for nearly an hour. 
And there, inwardly boiling over with anger, 
hate, and reyenge, he we.ted for his mother to 
make her appearance; for he desired to make 
her as happy as he was himself by this sndden 
overthrow of their prospects. j ts 

Meanwhile, Kate Ki had gone to her 
apartment with a throbbing heart, and tears of 
indignation and despair. At the first moment, 
she entertained a slight feeling of resentment to- 
wards her grandfather, for allowing Mark to tor- 
ment her in this way; but the reflection of an 
instant banished such feelings, and she blamed 
herself for having harbored them. She knew 
that if he had possessed the slightest idea of the 
manner in which she was persecuted, he would 
have turned Mark from his doors. And she de- 
termined that he should not long remain ignorant 
of it. “For either Mark Wayland must leave 
this house,” she said, “or I will.”, And the in- 
stant that she heard her grandfather go to his 
study, she followed him thither for an interview. 

He regarded her pale face with surprise and 
concern, as she entered; and hastily rising, he 
placed a chair for her, by his own. ry 

“ My dear child,” he said, kindly, “ what ails 

She shut the door behind her, turned the key 
in the lock, and .then slowly, advancing, took 

“T have come to tell you, sir, that I can no, 
longer remain an inmate of the same dwelling 
with Mark Wayland,” she said, ‘and that un- 
less he is removed, I must leave you, and seek 
a home elsewhere, I have endured his persecu- 
tions until he has become odious to me, and now 
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a termination must be put to them. I will not 
do you the injustice to believe you encourage 
him, and I think, if you knew what a continual 
source of torment he makes himself to me, you 
would censure him as he deserves.” 

? “Trust me, Katy, I had no sus- 
viaion of ist But is he so disagreeable to you ?” 
“ Disagreeable? he is detestable, sir!” she 
answered, with the bright tears standing in her 
eyes, and her cheek flushing crimson. “He 
knows it, too—he has known it a long time; 
and yet he torments me with his presence, and 
forces his attentions upon me, continually. Why 
does he wish to marry me, when I hate him ?” 

“I am sorry—truly sorry—that this is so, 
Kate,” returned Mr. Kingston, in a tone of 
grave sympathy. “TI have believed, for a long 
time, that you and Mark would one day marry, 
and the idea afforded me pleasure. I knew you 
did not encourage his addresses, but I thought 
that arose simply from a mere feeling of girlish 
indifference on your part, and that, sooner or 
later, you would return the affection which he 
has professed to feel for you, and which, I con- 
fess to you, has seemed to me worthy of encour- 
agement. With this belief, I favored his suit.” 

“ You favored it, sir—yes, I know you did!” 
she echoed, sadly. 

“ Let me do myself at least justice, Kate, then. 
It was only three or four days ago that I had 
any suspicion that his attentions were in any 
wise disagreeable to you; and even then, as I 
have said before, I had no idea how disagreeable 
they were. I have noticed looks and gestures 
of yours which gave me a different impression 
from the one I entertained before ; yet you must 
see, that, even with that view of the case, it was 
difficult for me to alter the course of affairs until 
appealed to by one or the other of you This 
morning, however, he complained to me of your 
coldness, and I intimated to him that he had 
better not press his suit with you further. He 
seemed very much dejected, I thought, but that 
will pass away. One word of yours to him now, 
Katy, and you may shake off this incubus easily. 
I will help you. To-day, I will send him away 
on @ visit; and it shall be a long one.” 

She rose, with a glad smile, and an air of 
light-heartedness new to her. “I thank you, 
sincerely, sir,” she said, “ and only hope that I 
may be able, some time, to make you as happy 
as you have made me now.” 

He smiled. “ You are doing that, every day 
of your life, my dear child. 1 only blame my- 
self, for being so blind in this affair. I will make 
all the reparation possible, however, now.” 
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There was a knock at the study door. Kate 
opened it; and, to the surprise and pleasure of 
both herself and her grandfather, Milly Hermann 
and John were announced. Mr. Kingston came 
forward, and clasped the young man’s hand with 
earnest warmth, and words of sincere welcome ; 
and John found a strange satisfaction in the tacit 
avowwl of friendship—in the assurance of inter- 
est, thusafforded. He entertained a deep admi- 
ration of Mr. Kingston, together with the utmost 
veneration, already. There was a charm in his 
manner, in his conversation—even in his very 
glance and tone, that had speedily and insensibly 
won the young man’s heart, 

It was only a brief call. John and Milly had 
taken it into their heads to stop in,durting a 
morning ride. They passed a pleasant half- 
hour in the society of their host and his grand- 
daughter, whose change of manner and of coun- 
tenance surprised both. Milly learned the joy- 
ful cause, ina low-toned conversation at the far- 
end of the apartment, while examining some 
new publications. A warm pressure of the 
hand, and a few whispered words of congratula- 
tion, conveyed her loving sympathy. Then they 
rejoined the gentlemen. 

“I do not see your daughter, Mrs. Wayland, 
or her son, this morning,” observed John, during 

“ Ah—no. She had a severe headache, ond 
has not left her room, I believe. Mark is some- 
where about ;” and Mr. Kingston rang the bell. 
“ Perhaps my daughter will join us, if she hears 
‘of your presence. Inform Mrs. Wayland that 
Miss Milly and Mr. John Hermann are here, and 
would like to see her, if she is well enough,” he 
said to the domestic who appeared. The mes- 
sage was carried up stairs, but the bearer re- 
turned without having been able to deliver it. 

“ Mrs. Wayland is not in her room, sir. The 
door is locked. Mrs. Carter says she went out 
some time ago. She thinks she has gone to the 

” 


“ Very well.” It was all Mr. Kingston said, 
but a look of thoughtful curiosity dwelt on his 
‘features for an instant. It was exceedingly 
strange that she should have absented herself 
from the breakfast-table, on plea of illness, and 
shortly afterward go out for a walk. “ Well, 
where is Mr. Mark?” he inquired. 

“T think in the garden, sir—I do not know. 
Shall I speak to him *” 

Mr. hesitated a moment. 

“Nay, do not have the: gentlemen dictarbed 
on our account,” said John, coldly. 

Mr. Kingston was puzzled by his peculiar tone 
and manner. They seemed to comvey an idea 
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of dislike. “Well!” he thought; “what has 
this favorite grandson of mine been doing to 
gain people’s ill-will—even that of a stranger !” 
But nothing more was said concerning either 
mother or son, and the conversation took a new 
channel. Mr. Kingston, pleased with his guests, 
more pleased with and attracted toward John 
than seemed to him accountable, detained them 
as long as possible. He felt real regret when 
they rose to bid him good morning. 


both. Come often, ifan old man’s company has 
any attraction for you.” 

His fine eyes beamed on his young guest with 
a smile of friendly affection. The clasp of 
John’s hand tightened on the one he held. Mr. 
Kingston’s manner responded to his own earnest 
feelings. It gave him a pleasure he could not 
define. 


“I will come,” he answered, quickly, “I will 
come. You would win me to you, even if I 
were not so inclined already.” 

He turned to address Katy ; and, as he did so, 
the fine, clear, graceful outline of his side face 
was presented to his host’s view. A gradual 
paleness overspread the countenance of Mr. 
Kingston. He seemed to be' agitated deeply. 
Katy’s sudden n at seeing her grand- 
father thus, drew John’s attention. ’ 

“ My dear sir,” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
alarm, “ you are ill?” 

“No, no, it is nothing,” uttered Mr. Kingston, 
smiling faintly; “I only observed, as you stood ‘ 
then, a resemblance in your face to that of one 
who was dear to me—one who is, I believe, 
dead ; who died years ago. It moved me for a 
moment—that is all.” 

But it was no momentary agitation. Even 
after the departure of his guests, it remained, 
disquieting him for a long time. 

In the mean time, Mark Wayland, uncon- 
scious of the fact that John and Milly were with 
his grandfather, was pacing the grounds’ among 
the shrubbery, with his angry, vengeful, mali- 
cious mood not one jot abated. He was not un- 
aware that his mother had gone out secretly, by 
the gate in the garden wall; secretly, as she 
thought, yet, as we have seen, observed by the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Carter. He knew she had 
gone out quietly; he had seen her. He knew 
something of the business which had called her 
out. She had been restless, anxious, uncasy, 
since the previous day, at church; but he had 
found no opportunity to see her aloné, and ques- 
tion her further concerning the cause of her dis- 
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tarbance. He was not much occupied, however, 


time, it might have been otherwise ; but now, he 
was nearly provoked to madness by the united 
opposition which that morning had met his own 
plans, both from his grandfather and Kate also, 
and this alone occupied his reflections. He was 
attracted by the sound of the garden gate gently 
opening. His mother came slowly through, 
softly closing the gate behind her; and throwing 
back a long veil which concealed her features, 
advanced towards him. 

“ Well, madam,” he said, with sarcastic ‘ill- 

humor, “how does this tragedy of yours’ pro- 
coed?” 
“ Put aside your sneers, Mark,” she returned, 
her dark eyes flashing, and her already pale face 
growing paler still. “There is no fooling in 
this matter. I have rare news for you!” 

“ Well, out with it!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“ We can at least console one another, finely. 
My story is as pleasant as yours.” 

“Yout What have you been doing?” She 
paused, with inward passion working on her 
countenance. 

“J have been doing nothing. My venerable 
relation is the one. He has taken it into his 
head to forbid my harassing his granddaughter, 
as he says, He has suddenly began to think she - 
dislikes me—the poor old dolt! So you see our 
golden plans are slipping away. Five thousand 
a year has dwindled down into something over 
five hundred. Her money will never increase 
mine.” 

Mrs, Wayland laughed a low, hollow, mock- 
ing, scornful laugh. . 

“* A good day’s work,” shesaid. “It is equal 
to my own. The suspicions I have entertained 
are not groundless, as I warned you yesterday. 
Ihave been inquiring into the history of this 
John Hermann, the adopted, not the real son of 
Ernest Hermann ; his name is John Chisholm 
Kingston. He is the child of John Chisholm, 
eldest son of Martin Kingston, your grand- 
father, and consequently is your cousin.” 

** How did you get this precious information ? 
—how do you know it is trae?’ asked Mark, 
shortly and fiercely. 

“ By inquiring, and by comparing the results 
of my inquiries with facts contained in certain 
letters in my possession. I have ascertained 
thet Mr. Hermann and his wife found this child 
in the care of a poor woman, some seventeen 
years ago, and adopted him. His father and 
mother were dead. The name of the parents 
was given as Chisholm. Nothing was known of 
them, except that they had come, in extreme 
poverty, to this woman’s house, and lodged 
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there, while the husband and wife worked fer 
bread until they died for want of it, and left this 
child. Now, I know that that man, driven by 
pride and poverty to a mere hovel, was John 
Kingston. I have told you he married without 
his father’s consent—contrary, indeed, to his ex- 
press commands, and his father, in a moment of 
’ stormy passion at his disobedience, forbade him 
ever to enter his doors again. 

“Iwas not sorry for John when this hap- 
pened. He and ever been at enmity with 
each other. He disliked me from the moment 
that I entered the family, on my mother’s mar- 
riage with his father. I was a dark, plain child, 
sullen and fierce ; he, a merry, handsome, gay- 
tempered boy, fair and open as the daylight. He 
shrunk from my society; he disliked and dis- 
trusted me—my nature was so different from 
his. As I grew older, I learned secretly to ad- 
mire him, for his beauty and light-heartedness, 
spite of my former childish enmity. But he 
never changed. He never could bring himself 
to like me. I understood this, and then I hated 
him from the bottom of my heart. I was tri- 
umphant, when his reign in his father’s house 
was over. He left it in anger, and sorrow, and 
pride—and that pride, I knew, would never per- 
mit him to enter it again, until recalled; until 
his father repented. 

“ Mr. Kingston neither saw nor heard of him, 
afterwards ; and at the end of a year, beginning 
to repent his severity, he sought him far and 
wide; but he could not find him. 7 knew where 
he dwelt. I knew that he was poor, and in ac- 
tual need ; but I would not tell of it. / help 
him to a reconciliation with his father? No! I 
only took the place that he hed lost, and made 
myself a favorite. I knew that Martin Kingston 


would gladly have taken John and his wife |, 


Amy tohis home and his heart; but I kept 
themapart. John was ignorant of what I could 
have told him—that his father had relented ; and 
he was too proud to seek his aid. I lost sight of 
them after four years ; but after another year, a 
letter by accident fell into my hands, directed to 
Martin Kingston. It was sealed with black. It 
came from her—from Amy, John’s wife, to say 
that her husband was dead, and her child and 
herself nearly starving. It told of the place 
where they were. I kept that letter. It never 
reached its destination. I said to myself, that 
asI hated John Kingston, for having slighted 
me, and his wife, because she was his wife, so 
should that hatred measure my revenge. 
“ Other letters came afterwards, I intercepted 
them also, They were pitiful letters, Mark. 
‘They would have moved a stone; but I was 


harder than stone. By-and-by they ceased alto- 
gether. I did not hear either of her or ‘her 
child. Three years passed away, and I went to 
the place where they had been. I found that 
Amy was dead, and the woman, with whom she 
had dwelt after her husband’s death, had gone 
away. Of the child, I could only discover that 
it had been taken by some wealthy people, and 
adopted. Who these people were, I could not 
learn. I found that John had been known only 
by the name of Chisholm, in that neighborhood. 

“T have dreamed of making you, Mark, the 
heir of these lands, and of your grandfather’s 
wealth. My scheme is well-nigh ruined, now, 
for even though you should gain Kate’s hand, 
yet it would avail you little, if your grandfather 
discovers that this John Hermann, the pastor, 
is the child of the son whom he idolized so, for 
he has said to me once—the only time I have 
heard him mention his name—that if John had 
died, and had only left @ child that could be 

, even were it at the ends of the earth, 
he would find it,and make it his heir.” “ 

Mark Wayland’s face was like a thunder-cloud. 
“ And you are sure,” he said, “that this John 
Hermann is the child of John and Amy Kings- 
ton ?”’ 

“ There is no longer a doubt. The facts that 
Ihave discovered fully coincide with the con- 
tents of Amy Kingston’s letters, and with the 
knowledge I possess concerning her cireum- 
stances, and those of her husband, while they 
lived in the neighborhood whither I followed - 
them. These—” She was placing her hand in 
her pocket, when a slight sound, like a deep- 
drawn sigh, or groan, was heard. Pausing, with 
a start, she looked about. Mark uttered an im- 
patient exclamation. 

“ Well, what are you afraid of?” he asked. 
“The wind among the leaves? for it was noth- 
ing more.” 

She laughed hysterically. ‘“ My fancies make 
me nervous. I was going to say that these 
(drawing a package from her pocket) are Amy’s 
letters. Read them. They will be satisfactory 


The vines that shaded the little porch by 
which they stood, were dashed violently apart. 
Mr. Kingston’s hand—not Mark’s—grasped the 
letters. He stood before them, his face white as 
death, wearing a stern, reproachfal look, that 
made the mother and son, guilty as they were, 
shrink. They were silent and afraid, before him, 
their audacity quailed at his indignant glance. 

“Miserable woman, what have you done #” he 
said, bitterly. “I have heard your conversa- 
tion from its commencement until the close. An 
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accident led me to this spot—a mere chance by 
which I heard a few words, concerning my ‘af- 
fairs; it was my own sense of right and justice 
that induced me to listen till the close of an 
avowal concerning my own happiness, and 
another's welfare. I know, now, the treachery 
that has surrounded me these many years Go, 
both of you! and never appear where my glance 
can rest on you hereafter.” 

He entered the house, and left them there. He 
went and locked himself in his study, and opon- 
ing the letters directed to him, read them slowly, 
one after another. They brought the tears to his 
eyes. Hisson’s wife had written them. One 
was written by the death-bed of John, and in it, 
she asked him to pity John’s child, if she should 
die too. She told how John had struggled to 
keep them from starvation. Another was writ- 
ten after she had recovered from a dangerous ill- 
ness, which succeeded her husband’s death. “I 
have no strength to work,” she said, “scarcely 
to pen these few feeble words. The kind woman, 
in whose house I dwell, poor though she is her- 
self, asks no reward for her many kindnesses, 
else I should be driven into the street.” 

There was only one other. A wild, despair- 
ing heart-cry-—the lest wild wail of human 
agony. It had not touched the wretched woman 
who had listened to it. The appeal for mercy 
had been in vain. * * * * 

That day, Ernest Hermann received a hastily 
written note from Mr. Kingston, sketching the 
chief part of the facts detailed above, and be- 
seeching him to come to him immediately. “ Do 
not bring him yet,” it ran, “for I dread a disap- 
pointment. I would not meet him until the 
thing is proved beyond a doubt.” Ernst Mer- 
mann’s feelings, on reading this note, were a 


mingling of surprise, sorrow and joy for his son. 


—for thus we must still call him. He sum- 
moned John immediately, and acquainted him 
with the affair, giving him, at the same time, Mr. 
Kingston’s note. John’s countenance was pale 
with his emotion. “Go, my dear sir,” he said, 
pressing Mr. Hermann’s hand; “go, and may 
you bring me good tidings. Here is my father’s 
picture ;” and he drew the long-preserved relic 
from his breast, gazing once more on the beloved 
features as he did so. ‘‘ Take it to him. See if 
he recognizes in it his son. And QO, sir,” he 
added, beseechingly, “do not tell me, when you 
return, that this is not as we believe now. I 
shall die if you do.” He sank down in a chair, 
as Ernst left the apartment, with his face buried 
in his hands. 

An hour he lingered, but it seemed to him an 
age; then the hall door opened and closed. 
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Steps were heard—those of Eimst and Mr. 
Kingston. The door of the library was opened, 
and he stood there—that white-haired man. He 
spoke to John—his voice was trembling—not as 
it usually was, strong and steady, His face was 
very pale. He held out his arms. And then 
they knew what they were to each other. * * 

Why follow out this story? It would be use- - 
less to pursue Mark Wayland’s career of crime, 
or to record its end. His mother disappeared. 
She could carry ill-will and malive no farther. 

And here we leave them. Kate Kingston was 
not the sole inheritor of her grandfather’s wealth 
now. It was, before many years, shared with her 
cousin John. 


FRETTING. 


“Fret not thyself,” says the Psalmist. Man- 
kind have a great proneness to fret themselves. 
Their business does not pros according to 
their expectations ; customers do not pay prompt- 
ly ; competition is sharp; those in whom 
have confided. prove treacherous; malice 
envy hurl their envenomed shafts; domestic 
affairs gocontrarywise ; the wicked seem to pros- 
pers while the righteous are abased. In wef 

t there is ample material to make a ~~ A 
we 


which may pierce and rankle in our so 
are only so disposed. 

Fretting is of the nature of certain diseases, as- 
suming various types. Disease is sometimes 
acute—coming on suddenly in the midst of health, 
and with but little premonition, raging violently 
through the system, causing fever and racki 
pains ; soon reaching its crisis, and rapidly run- 
ning its course, either to kill or to be cured. So 
with fretting. At times it overtakes the constitu- 
tionally and habitually patient and gentle. Strong 
provocation assails them unawares, throws them 
off their guard, upsets their equanimity, and 
causes an overflow of spleen that they did not 
know was in them to that degree. 

Diseases, however, often assume the chronic 
type, becoming embedded in the system, derang- 
ing its organs, interfering witli the performance 
of the natural and healthful functions, and linger- 
ing year after year, like a vampire, to extract 
the vital juices. In like manner fretting becomes 
chronic. Peevishness, irritability, censorious- 
ness, complaining, indul; in, assume a habit, 
gaining by strength and power, until the 

revailing temper is fretfulness, It argues a sad- 
y diseased condition of the soul, when this dis- 
temper becomes one of its a 
one everything goes wrong. whole mechan- 
ism of society is thrown out of ; instead of 
moving smoothly; as when lubricated by the oil 
of kindness and charity, its cogs clash, and its 
pivots all grate harshly.— Boston Journal. 


He that has never known adversity, is but half 
acquainted with others, or with himself. Con- 
stant success shows us but one side of the world. 
For as it surrounds us with friends who will tell 
us only our merits, so it silences those enemies 

_from whom alone we can learn our defects. 


You ask for one kind thought of thee, 
In after years gone by; 

And think of joyous hours that we 
Have passed 60 pleasantly. 

You ask for one kind thought of thee, 


No! time may pass, and years may change 
Your feelings towards me; 

Your love might fill another heart, 
Still I would think of thee. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


BY HORATIO FOLGER, 


Maxy years ago, in what is now one of the |. 
and feelingly, ‘I have detained thee for thy 


most thriving manufacturing villages of New 
England, stood a small school-house, but, small 
as it was, it was all-sufficient for the aceommé- 
dation of the scholars of the little hamlet. Mal- 
colm Wallace was the tutor, and an excellent 
one he was. Strict and severe, but never un- 
just nor revengefal. Of a firm, unyielding will, 
but never led away by anger or passion. He 
* was of Scotch descent, as his name would indi- 
cate, and he possessed in an ample degree the 
hardy, honest characteristics of his ancestors. 

One bright summer’s afternoon, Malcolm 
Wallace sat in his desk, and fora long while 
after the school had been called to order he re- 
mained upon his high stool with a thoughtful, 
tronbled countenance. 

“Edward Lee!” he at length 
firmly, but yet reluctantly, come hither.” 

A bright-eyed, golden haired boy, of some 
twelve or fourteen years, answered the summons. 
He was a prond-looking lad, and his dark, gray 
eye flashed as he met the master’s stern look, 
but there was a quiver of the nether lip, and a 
blanch-spot upon the cheek, which told of a flut- 
tering heart. 

“ Edward,” the master spoke, “ yesterday thou 
toldst me that thy mother kept thee at home. 
Thou rememberest ?” 

The boy hung his head, but made no reply. 

“T saw thy mether.this noon, Edward, and 
she told me she had never kept thee from school. 
Thou hast’broken two most needful rules. That 


thou dids: play the truent is not so bad as the. 


falsehood thou toldst to me. Give me thy 


hand.” 


The boy extended his hand, and Malcolm 
Wallace took his heavy ferule and prepared for 
the punishment. The first blow descended 
quick and strong, but the boy neither cried out 
nor shrunk. Straight and bold he stood, his 
dark eye flashing, and his lip now firm as iron. 
The punishment was inflicted, and the boy took 
his seat. For a while the master was stern and 
thoughtful, for he thought the boy all stubborn- 
ness ; but soon he saw Edward’s head droop, and 
as he slowly walked down the opposite aisle he 
saw that the boy was weeping, for he could see 
tle tears roll down between his fingers and drop 
upon the floor. The tutor’s features relaxed in 
a moment, and with a lighter step he returned to 
his desk. 

That eveniag, when the scholars were dis- 
missed, Malcolm Wallace bade Edward remain, 
and after all others were gone the boy was call- 
ed up. His look was defiant, and his small 
hands were clenched. 

“ Edward Lee,” commenced the tutor, slowly 


good, so listen to me as thy friend. -O, Edward, 
it pained me most bitterly to punish thee this 
afternoon, but thou knowest I could not help 
it, and yet I can most plainly see that wert thou 
to depart now thy heart would be hardened 
towards me, and for thine own evil. Edward, 
I would not that it should be thus. God has 
given thee a noble heart, and it pains me to see 
noxious weeds growing up there. Edward, thy 
mother wept when she knew thou hadst spoken 
a falsehood.” 

For the first time the boy’s lip trembled, and 
his eye lost its fire. Malcolm proceeded : 

“Now look forward, Edward, to the time 
when thou shalt be a man, and reflect upon the 
character thou wouldst sustain. Think of thy 
widowed mother, and reflect upon the pride she 
may feel in her nobleson. O, how sad, how 
mournful, the fate of him whose word is not to 
be trusted. Error is the shadow of earth which 
rests upon all, but falsehood is a sin which the 
wicked alone embrace. I love thee, Edward, and 
Ishall behappy if thou art happy; and full well 
thou knowest where happiness is te be found. 
Never—O, never make me punish you again. 
Go home, now, and as you go think upon what 
I have said ; and ere you sleep I hope you may 
have solemnly given your heart to truth and. 
honesty for life. Edward, thou canst make thy 
mother very happy if thou wilt but assure her. 
that she may ever have confidence in her son. 
Remember—thon art all God has spared to her 
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ONE KIND THOUGHT OF THEE, ee 
BY CLIFTON M. BERKELEY. 
The days of pleasure past, 
And think of joyous hours that we ye i 
Have whiled away so fast. I 
{i 
Ah, couldst thou think that I'd forget, a‘) 
Although we were to part, 
One that I love, too fondly love, rs 
One that has won my heart. $ 
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now on earth to cherish and to love. I do not 
think thou wilt ever again cause her to weep. 
There—now go—and God be with and bless 
you to the end.” 

A moment the boy gazed into Malcolm’s face, 
and then he bowed his head and wept. He saw 
all, and he knew all. He knew that of late he 
had spoken falsely many times, but the truth 
wasupon him now. He could not speak, for his 
heart was too full. But that night he told his 
mother all, and upon her bosom he pledged his 
soul to truth forevermore. 

_ ‘The village school was closed, and 
Wallace moved away. Time passed on, ami 


new scholars grew up to fill the little school. 
house. Men came to the hamlet, and upon the 
broad stream which flowed near by they discov- 
ered a noble opportunity for turning the rushing 
waters into a power for the use of man. Large 
mills went up, and ere long the simple hamlet 


grew to ® great village, and the hum of busi- 
ness was heard, and the habitations of man arose 


upon the spot where birds and beasts were wont - 


to repose in the forest shade. The little school- 
house was sold to a shoe-maker, and a great 
academy was raised upon the spot where it had 
stood. 


Among the first to engage in the manufactur. 


ing interest was Edward Lec. His mother own- 
ed a tract of land close by the falls of the river, 
and it was necessary to cut a canal through it, 
and also to build upon it. So Edward, now a 
man, entered into the business, and he was soon 


among the first mon in the thriving place, And 


among all the business men of that town, Ed- 
ward Lee stood pre-eminent for his unswerving 
integrity and pureness of character. Even the 
boys had been told by their hopeful parents to 
try and imitate that man. 


And 60 the years passed on, and Edward Lee 
became wealthy and influential, and finally he 


accepted the office of representative to the State 
legislature. He had often been urged to accept 
the trust, but until now his business. had prevent- 
ed ; but now a matter of more than usual impor- 
tamee was to come before the legislatare for final 
adjustment, and he consen’-ito go. When the 
upon the committee. on jails prisons, and 
also upon other important commissions. 

One day the committee visited the prison 
where poor debtors were confined. 


“Ah,” said Edward Lee wo one of his com- 
panions, as they two walked on, leaving the 


others with the jailor, “this is a system of things 
that needs correcting. How many of these poor 
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men may be in here only from malice—men 
who have been overtaken by misfortune, and who 
have done nothing absolutely wrong.” 

“ True, trae,” returned the other. “And yet 
it is difficult to discriminate in these matters. 
It would be almost impossible to make a law 
which could punish the dishonest and at the 
same time save the unfortunate.” 

“T think you mistake,” said Lee, modestly. 
“ The absolutely dishonest may be reached by 
other statutes; but simple debt is not a crime. ~ 
This is one of those misfortunes to which all 
business is subject. Society*is very apt to take 
its tone from the laws by which it is governed, 
and so long asa poor debtor can be cast into 
prison because, simply, he is unable to pay, just 
so long there will be a tendency to recklessness 
in business, for the seller knows that he holds a 
terrible power over the buyer. But let this law 
be done away with—or, at least, be essentially 
modified—and then society will begin to look 


more to the native honesty of itsmembers, In 


short, I am often pained to find how many of 
our statutes make misfortune a crime, and, prac- 
tically, make wealth a shield, behind which all 
sorts of unfairness, and even crime, may be 
perpetrated. Is it not so?” 

“It is, sir. Truly, truly.” 


The conversation was here stopped by the ar- 


rival of the jailor, and at length, as they stopped 
before a cell at the extreme end of one of the 
narrow corridors, that functionary said :, 

“ Here, gentlemen, is the hardest case we 
have,” pointing to the cell. “There is an old 


man in there who has been confined for over four 


years, and the circumstances are peculiar.” 

“ Let us hear them,” said Mr. Lee. 

“* Well, you see—this way a little, gentlemen, 
so that he may not hear. You see he settled 
down in S——, and engaged as teacher of Greek, 


Hebrew and Latin in the academy there. He 
was an old man then, He had a few hundred 


dollars in money which he was persuaded to in- 
vest in the concern ; and he did it without know- 
ing that the establishment was already deeply in 
debt. Inthe adjoining townof M—— there was 
another school of like character, and this one at 
S—— was looked upon as a dangerous rival. 
So an enmity sprang up, and not long afterwards 
the latter school was discontinued. There were 
a number of outstanding notes, and one of the 
leaders of the M——- academy bought them up, 
meaning, when he did so, to use the power thus 
gained in breaking down the establishment ; but 


before he could do so the academy gave up oper- 
ations of its own accord, and most of those who 
had been engaged in it left for parts unknown. 


The man who had bought up the notes was ex- 
asperated beyond measure when he found how 
things had turned, and in his wrath he came 
down on the poor old man who is now confined 
here. That old man’s name was upon three of 
the notes—they were signed by the three profes- 
sors jointly and severally—and he swore the poor 
man should either pay the notes, ov lie in prison 
until they were paid. Perhaps he hoped that 
one or both of the missing professors might come 
forward and pay up under such circumstances ; 
_but they never will, and the iron-hearted credi- 
tor will keep his oath.” 

* Have neither of those professors been found ?” 
asked Lee, 


“No, sir. But they’ve been heard from. 
They’ve got no money ; and they say if the cred- 
itor can get his pay by keeping this man in 

he is welcome 


“And this prisoner’s name ?” 
“ Wallace—Malcolm Wallace!” 


“Let me see him.” 


“He likes not to see strangers.” 

“But I knew him once. Let me go in 
alone.” 

The jailor unbarred the heavy door, and Ed- 
ward Lee entered the cell. It was a small, 


close room, with walls of stone, and furnished 


with a low bed, a table, a chair, and a small 
private book-case. Upon the chair sat an old 
man, over whose ears and shoulders the hair 
_ flowed in snowy whiteness, and.whose brow was 
deeply furrowed by age and sorrow.. He was 
sadly changed, but yet Edward recognized at a 
glance his stern, yet kind-hearted old tutor. Tis 
feelings were deeply worked upon, but he be- 
trayed them not. 

“I am one of the committee appointed by our 
legislature to visit this place,” said Edward, as 
the old man looked uneasily up. 


“Ah,” returned Malcolm, in a tone 80 deep 
and hollow that the visitor was startled. “ Then 
go and tell them you found an old man dying 
here! dying because he cannot pay that which 
he never owed, Tell them—Bat pass on, sir.” 

Malcolm Wallace bowed his head, and when 
he looked up again he was alone. 

“That man had a kind look,” he murmured 
to himself. “Perhaps he might haves helped 
me. His look was-very kind. But who should 
care for an old man like me?” 


‘The day wore on, and the night came and 
peared, and on the next morning the:heopercame 
ag was his wont, ne 

“Malcolm Wallace,” he said, “ you are free.” 

“Free? Free?” the man uttered, seem- 
ing to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 


“ Yes—free.”” 

“And has Mr. H— releneed 

“No. Your debt is paid.” 

“ Ha—then B——, or F——., has returned ?” 

“No. A friend has paid it all.” 

“ A friend? What mean you?” 

“That is all I know. A man visited you 

“Yes—yes. O, he had a kind, a very kind 
look.” 

“ Well, he has paid the falk amount—fifteen 
hundred dollars—and you are free.” 

“ Free—Free!” the poor man murmured, 
clasping his hands over his eyes, and sinking 
back into his seat. “Alas, but I am now home- 
less! ’Twere better 1 had died here !” 

“Perhaps not. But at any rate, you shall see 


your deliverer first. He has left word for you to 


be sent tohim. Come, follow me.” 


Malcolm Wallace arose and followed his con- _ 


ductor out. At the officerhe stopped, and here 
warm cloak, and other necessary wrticles of 


clothing were furnished him, and ere long he 
found himself within a closely-covered stage-body, 
said body being now on runners, for the snow 
lay hard and frozen upon the ground. Nearly 
all the day he travelled in the stage, only stop. 


ping éPuoon to take dinner, and just as the sun 


was sinking to rest, he was set down in front of 
a splendid dwelling which stood in a thickly set- 
tled village. He had just time to observe that 
near at hand were a pile of large factories, when 
a servant came and led him up the walk into 


the house. He was ushered into a large parior, 
where a cheerful fire burned in the polished grave, 


and there he was bid to sit down. 

More like one in a dream than like a waking 
man did Malcolm Wallace hold out his cold 
hands to the fire, and more than once did he 
actually shut his eyes, shake himself, and then 


look about him again, to see if he should not, 


after all, awake and find himself in his own dark 
cell. Butit must be real. He was thus ponder- 
ing when he heard a door open, and on looking 
up he saw his visitor of the day before. He start~ 
ed to his feet and put forth his hands. 

“Are you—sir—my—preserver ?” he gasped, 
at broken intervals. 

“I have taken thee from/a debtor’s prison, 
Malcolm Wallace, and I mean that henceforth 
thou shalt find a home here with me.” 

“ You—you. Buthow is it, kind sir? 
O, what angel hath God sent to me now?” 


“Do you not know me, Maleolm Wallace?” 


“No, sir, And yet thy face is familiar.” 
“Do you know whst town you are_in . 
“ No, sir.” : 
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“You are in M——.” 
‘The old man started. 
“Do you remember, some thirty years ago, a 
naughty boy whom yeu punished, and with whom 
you afterwards kindly counselled and advised ?” 
“Edward Lee ?” 


“ Yes,” 


“And you—” 

“Was once that bby—-now a man—rich, hon- 
ored and respected. Ay, Malcolm Wallace, I 
am known of all men now as one in whose honor 
and integrity they may sufely confide. But I 
have never for one day lost sight of that time 


when you and I were alone in that little school- 
honse, with only God to overhear us. You 


changed the whole current of my feelings then, 
and from that hour my soul has not lost sight of 
the noble goal you pointed out to me. I have 
~ grown rich—you have grown poor. The capital 
of soul upon which my interest of true man- 
hood has accumulated you settled upon me. 
Now let mg pay the debt. If you would prove 
your: gratitude, accept without a thought of op- 
position the home and the love I now offer.” 

The old man had sank down into chair 

- during the latter part of this speech, and before 
he could reply, a third person was in the room— 
a white-haired, but hale old woman. r 

“ Malcolm Wallace,” she said, extending her 
hands, “what jolly rare old companions we 
shall be.” 

It was Edward’s mother. 

If Maicolm had held a thought of opposition 

~ before, he did so no longer, for the greeting of 
that noble, old lady hada music for his soul 
from which he had no desire to break away. The 
first whelming flood of gratitude had passed, and 
as his heart began to struggle up from beneath 
the load, it felt so light and joyous, that he clasp- 
ed his hands and wept like a child. 

So the old tutor found a home such as he 
had never before even dreamed of since he left the 
paternal roof in the age that had passed away. 
” By-and-by the tutors at the academy began 
to wonder at the remarkable forwardness of Ed- 
ward and Lucy Lee, and more than once young 
Edward whispered in his master’s-ear the solu- 
tion of a problem over which he was puzzling. 
Ah, old Malcolm Wallace was at lis old trade, 
and ere long Mr. Lee found that his mother was 
not the only one who had gained a genial com- 
panion, for his children clung to. that old man 
with loving hearts, and day by day their minds 
were growing rich with gems of thought and 
genius drawn from his fund of knowledge and 


“Ab,” said Mr. Lee, to his wife, as they sat 
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one evening and heard Malcolm reading a solemn 
life-lesson to his attentive children, “‘ when I did 
that generous deed which gave my old tutor a 
home, I little dreamed of the treasure I was 
gathering for our loved children.” 


The wife smiled gratefully, She felt it all. 
THE CITY OF LYNN. 


\ A correspondent of the New York 

writing from Nahant, speaks as follows of a ride 
to the city of shoes, her, sh kers 
statesmen: ‘‘ When we pass the tongue of land 
which connects Nahant with Lynn, we have lit- 


tle else than different Pai of a p village 


or ruralized town and an eternity of leather, 
Gods, what a crowd of shoemakers! There be- 


people live on leather, being very expert in 


as shoemakers. 
had 


rase!) would have been wanting. The Choates 
are shoemakers, and Websters, and Chases, and 
Everetts, and Adamses and the Lord knows who 
all. Shoes! shoes! shoes! Who'll buy? But 
understand that a Lynn shoemaker is to Lynn 
what a manufacturer is to Boston, merchant to 
New York, a lawyer to Philadelphia, a politician 
to Washington, and a planter to Charleston. It 
is the leather aristocracy of the place. There 
is Mr. Oliver, who has built a gem of a country 
seat where, if the inside be like the outside, we 
vote for leather.. And all so neat through the 
town! No rubbish—no beggars—no fools. 
The people are all tidy, bright, and with the 
saline rose on their cheeks which cometh of the 
breeze and the fog. After shoes, in another 
of the community come fish. All the 
streets here and houses have an ancient and fish- 
like smell—economies wrested out of the deep 
by the bold-souled inhabitants.” 


WEST FAILURES. 
A gentleman from down east emigrated— 
ae his wife’s wishes—to Chicago, Illinois. 
e had long been famous for curing bacon hams, 
a good supply of which he took withhim. One 
day, some friends (lovers of that description of 
meat) called to. dine with him, expecting to re- 
gee themselves upon one of their friend's best. 
t os however, unfortunately, that the 
supply had given out—and the dutiful wife know- 
the ex of the guests, sent out and 
purchased one of Western cure, In due time 
dinner was announced, and the guests were de- 
lighted to see a fine-looking ham, piping hot, 
nicely skinned, and the fatty surface laid out in 
gelds, with a goodly p: ion thereof sown 
with pepper, and altogether presenting an invit- 
ing Very The pretty lots, however, were 
soon ploughed up and distributed among the 
“heirs.” But on inserting his incisors and 
molars, the husband was suspicious that the ham 
was not one of his own therefore sent 
up the inquiry—“ wife, is this one of our hams ?” 
“No, my dear,” arch! lied his better half, 
this is one of your hat Pailures,”=N. Sun. 


BP ing nothi but shoemakers, it is understood the 
New England here appear 
the motto ‘ Ne sutor wera _ 
held to in New England, it is probable that a 
‘galaxy of eloquence’ (blessings on the novel 
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List to the music, ’tis the murmur of angels, 
As gently they float to earth from above; 
"Tis their tones of inelody, as from our Father 


They come to wateh o'er our slambers in love. 


Why should we grieve for them, those that have gone 
before? 


Why should we mourn for them! beeven's thelr home; 
Are they not angels bright, angels all happiness! 


Are they not waiting there for us © come? 


a Say, should we weep? Ah, nover~never. 


Hovering over us and guarding our slumbers, ° 
Those that we loved, that are gone from us now; 
Raising their voices in the praise of Jehovah, 
Masical voices, so gentle—so low. 
0, how I wish that I 
To all the world could die, 
“Die to live with angels in heaven, 
To rest with God, a seraph,—forgiven. 


ERMENGARDE, 


PRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tue girl who sung at the gate of the chateau 
was ‘tail and finely formed. A profusion ‘of 
black hair, neatly dressed, somewhat lightened 
the effect of her bronzed skin with its crimson 
stain upon her cheek, She wore the short skirt 
and red cloak of the gipsies, and struck her tam- 
bourine with omphasis, while she shouted rather 
than sung, a wild mountain tane. Opposite on 
the paling sat a child her exact contrast. High 
born and richly clad, blonde, delicate, etlereal ; 
her large, dreamy, blue eyes vaguely bent on her 
companion, who was scarcely a brace of years 
the older. This was Ermengarde, the heiress by 
royal grant, of the finest patrimony inall Prov- 
ence; the other was Magarine the gipsy. 

Well!” said Magarine, inthe familiar patois, 
with a short dry laugh as! she finished, ae 
wouldst like to sing so?” 

“Thad much rather sing my way,” entered 
the child. 

“ And bow may that be ?” 

“ Listen !” and little Ermengarde warbled a 
sweet airof the Provencal singers. 

“ Welldone!” cried Magarine. “ Thou wouldst 
not then fancy my wild, roaming life?” 
.“Lhad rather livehére.”» © 
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“Ay! it is a sooth plate for thee, who art 


| dainty and small, and yet it is, as J view mat- 


ters, more mine than thine! Who would say 
thon and I were sisters? Yet so we are!” 

“ Me?” answered Ermengarde, nothing moved. 
“ Thou art much darker than I, and hast redder 


cheeks, and thou art older.” 


ere many years, by virtue of thy rank, and wait 
on the person of thequeen. Itismyright. But 
such is civilized life. I scorn it! an@ what care 
I? I'shall meet thee there, sister.” 

” 


“ Well, I will see thee then, Magarine. I shall 


know thee by thine 


ear-rings.” 

The girl laughed, and bending her head for- 
ward, dangled the jewels till they rang again. 
They were superb. pendant rubies, long and 
sparkling, singularly out of place with her rus- 
tie garb, and each of them worth a duke’s ransom. 

“I may pay thee for thy music?’ said 

engarde. 


“ Tf thou wilt, surely !” was the answer, and 
the child laid a gold coin in her extended brown 
palm.  Magarine looked wonderingly, bit it 
with her brilliant teeth, rang it on the flag of 
the pavement, and having thus tested its value, 


up her broad hat, and saying : “‘ Thou wilt know 
me by my mother’s jewels, little countess,” 
walked away. 

» Time passed, and the orphan Countess Er 
mengarde was called to attend the queen of 
France, the wife of Philip the Fair, and the 
hearts of both king and queen being warmed to- 
wards her, they bestowed greater tenderness on 
her than upon all theirother maidens. Scarcely 
had she become aceustomed to regal state and 
pomp, ere in the handsome wife of the old Duc 
@’Alsice, she recognized Magarine. The rubies 
still hang in her ears, and she stepped with as 


title than duchess. As the duchess swept by, 


adopted a similar course, and they met, only on 


their gaze to rest long and admiringly on the 


noyance beneath’it ; and not long after, a famil- 
iar though slightly softened voice startled her, 


mengarde’s acquaintance.” 


 Nathless, we had one father. Thou wiltgo, 


deposited i in the skin pouch at her belt, took. 


native a grace as if she had never known other) 
haughty and without recognition, scorning the. 
support offered by the arm of her chevalier, Sir - 
Drusil Orryyu, Ermengarde, with womanly tact, | 


the new ground of nearly equal rank. But Sit 
Drusil'cast his eyes behind him and suffered 


lovely Brmengerde, till she shratk in timid an- 


Sir Drasil Oreyyu desires the Countess 


! | 
| 
| 
4 
4 


It-was Magarine, who with a face free from 
everything but distant and bland politeness, pre- 
sented her chevalier. 

A year was hardly necessary for Sir Drusil’s 
noble qualities to find their echo in the depths of 
Ermengerde’s heart, nor for her tender, pliant 
grace to bind him to herself, close as lovers may 
be botind: ' Yet a year elapséd—a year in which, 
although love was in Sir Drusil’s every glance, 
he had never yet spoken it; and through which 
the face of Magarine, with its passionate splen- 
dor, flashed upon them here and there, like a 
torch over troubled waters—ere one sweet suih- 
mer evening found them standing side by side 
on the moonlit strand of the royal hunting seat. 
As they wandered down the pleached alley, Sir 
Drusil plucked a spray 
fered them to Erme 

“ Wilt have these blooms?” said he, “I go 
eastward to Palestine soon; thou mayest, in my 
absence, weave them through thy fair hair, some 
morn that makes thee a bride.” 

“Never! never!” she cried. “I will be no 
bride bat thine!” ‘Then, instantly perceiving 
her breach of ‘womanly decorum, she hid her 
face in her hands and turned quickly away. 

“Ermengarde !” said Sir Drusil, laying @ de- 
taining hand on her arm; she faced him almost 
fiercely. 

“ Thou didst force me to it!” she cried, “else 
Thad never so spoken !” 

* Bat listen !” 

“I will-not listen. I will not hear thee spurn 
me !- Am Ia worm to be crushed remorselessly # 
Thou didst tell me, if not in word, yetin glance, 
in deed, that thou lovedst me. And if I speak 
the word, am I to blame? No. Thou art dear 
te me¢! and now scorn as thou wilt !” 

The strength and emphasis with which she 
spoke, were marvellous in one so gentle, yicld- 
ing aad loving. Sir Drusil still detained her. 

“ Ermengarde,”’ he said, “ I feared thee, I fear- 
ed myself, therefore I was going eastward. I 
did trust thou wouldst forget me and wed else- 
where, for my oath binds me. Thou knowest a 
knight témplar can never wed. I may not say 
Llove thee. Iam a knight templar.” 

Those two dreadful words fell upon her heart 
like heavy blows, striking her stone still. Sir 
Drusil hesitated, then bent his head forward, 
pressed his lips to hers, in one long, passionate 
kiss. “®arewéli he cried, andjwas gone. 

‘When Ermengarde awoke from her momentary 
lethargy, and slowly retraced her steps, she 
knew that the two eyes, sparkling, as their own- 
er boldly crashed through the 
were Magarine’s. 
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As passive and pale she stood ‘in the queen’s 
boudoir that night, his majesty King Philip en- 
tered, and throwing himself in an arm chair, in” 
an easy posture, as if weary of royal dignity. 
Soon he became lost in troubled thought. The” 
queen stole behind his chair, and as her gentle 
fingers charmed away the vas wong his 
brow: 

What ponderest so. gloomily raid she 
laughingly. 

King Philip roused himself and smiled as he 
divided his seat with his wife. , saad 

‘TI was thinking, my love, of the knight tem- 
plars,” he said, “how I may rid myself of them. 
Hearken! What is that in the shrubbery? Ho, 
guards!” and he called the night watch round 
beneath the window and resumed: ‘“ These 
templars, they are the pest of all Europe. ‘Their 
power is wonderful. Even thrones are not sta- 
ble with them. Nothing is safe while they exist. 
They meddle with crown and stole, with cradle 
and coffin, king and lackey. They make and 
mar. I vow to Heaven, that order shall vanish !”’ 

“Bat how? Will it not assume new forms ?” 

“ That is what I must gnard against. It were 


| easy enough to abolish them, but how to make 


an effective end without bloodshed.” He med- 
itated. “Ah! I see now. It must be so,” he 
added, “‘ Ay, that were the better way ;” and ris- 
ing quickly, he strode from the room where all 
this time Ermengarde had stood 
drinking in every word. ° 
The sun rose bright and clear biut all 
its glory for Ermengarde was overcast. The 
sammer warmth and sunshine had vanished, and 
winter had shat down on her young heart. » The 
chimes of St. Magdalene’s had struck out- the 
tenth hour of the day, and their musical intona- 
tion was still vibrant on the air; when her femme- 
dechambre introduced a messenger into the 
Countess Ermengarde’s apartment iu-the palace. | 
The king and his suite had started on a hunt at 
the first gray of dawn, and the queen not requir- 
ing the présence of her bower ladies for an hour 
to come, Ermengarde sat miserable and listless 
alorie. 
The messenger half-kneeling said, “The art 
wanted, whither I shall lead thee !” 

Ermengerde waved him impatiently away, and. 
would have returned to her grief, but he added : 

“I was bidden to declare, if thou didst hesi- 
tate, that the safety of Sir Orrysu 
on thy acquiescence.” 

Mechanically Ermengarde arose, 
moment’s préparation, followed the messenger 
from the palace. Crossing the park, they mount- 
ed steede in waiting, and Ermengarde perceived, 


i 
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after an hour’s gallop, that they were approach- 
ing Paris. . Leaving their horses without the 
gate, they threaded innumerable narrow streets, 
and at last entering a small boat, glided quietly 
down'the Seine. Winding in and out, among 
arches, bridges, and quays, Ermengarde took 
no notice, till she found they had silently passed 
under a wharf, the trap door had fallen behind 
them, and one holding a torch that reflected 
ruddy light in the black pool, waited on steps 
whose long ascent was lostin gloom. The boat 
grated alongside of the wet, worn staircase, and 
ascending it, Ermengarde was finally ushered in- 
to a dark hall. One in the distance, called her 
name aloud, ‘“ Here am I,” she answered ina 
clear tone. Sliding doors were thrown open, 
the hall grew lighter, and as long, black curtains 
were drawn apart, the full light of wax tapers 
poured out upon her, and Ermengarde advanced. 

Drawn on the wall opposite, over the head of 
one who seemed possessed of authority, were 
two swords crossed above a skull. Various 
groups of unhelmeted men in armor, many of 
whom Ermengarde recognized as courtiers and 
nobles about the king, were conversing in low, 
eager tones, throughout the room. Here, were 
some assorting piles of Damascus blades—where 
the gold was drawn and mingled with the steel, as 
fine as woman’s tresses. There, were others, 
tracing maps, labelling poisons, and trifling with 
tame leopards, and on one side, round a low, 
marble table, sat a stern conclave, pen in hand, 
above unwritten parchments, and as Ermengarde 
saw him who stood at their head, the armorial 
bearings of a serpent stinging a gauntlet, brand- 
ed on his bare bosom, she was aware that she 
stood among the knight templars. 

A woman is indispensable to every undertak- 
ing, and:therefore, nearly,in the centre of the 
room, shrouded in a long cloak, stood Magarine, 
between two nobles; her bold, black eyes just 
glanced at the timid Ermengarde, and she re- 
sumed her earnest conversation. 

“It will be necessary. to. remove the veil,” 
suggested one, and.as Ermengarde did so, her 
cloak slipped down, leaving displayed the round, 
white shoulder half hidden in rich lace. She 


would have gathered itup again, but.was com-. 


manded not. the 
murmurs. 

“« The Countess Ermengarde will repeat the 
conversation of last evening, with Sir Drusil 
Orryya,” said he who sat beneath the skull. 

“ Leecognize no.authority to. compel such a 
course,” answered Ermengatde, 


“ Sir Drusil, both bound by vow, and to:save . 
thy life, has already repented 


to hear it from the lady’s lips. The same rea- 
ooh thas her hers, be 

delayed. The blushes streamed 
over her delicate face, and the fair hair, falling 
from beneath its fillet of pearls, in long, unring- 
leted waves, was tremulous with her’ breath, as 
with hanging head and downcast eyes, she 
said ; 


him, who loved not me.” 

“ Not so!” said a low, deep voice, as one of 
the writers.rising, revealed Sir Drusil Orryya. 
“Thou didst confess to one who loved, ome 
held thee and his vows sacred.” 

“Bat no word spoken then, have baen repeat 
ed,” said the grand master. 

say notiling. more,’ answered Er- 


“Is vaficiently tallies, my lord,” said one, and 
Ermengarde drew her breath. again, while Sir 
Drusil still stood calm and quiet, gazing at her. 

“The countess will now repeat the conversa- 
tion between the king and queen, taking place 
at about two hours subsequent, in the queen’s 
private apartment.” 

Ermengarde steadily looked the grand master 
in the face. 

“ Not one word of it !” she answered. 

“Force, then, will constrain her, What say- 
est thou ?” 

“T never betray trust ” 

“ Let her bethink herself. It is doubtless of 
small consequence, yet it must be heard. The 
knight templars will regret to use torture, but 
the countess hath her alternative.” 

“ For what purpose is this infernalcompany |” 
then cried Ermengarde. “To entrap weak wo- 
men treacherously, and wring their lives from 
them? No! I will repeat naught to villains?’ 

The grand master raised his hand, and a sin- 
gularly constructed vehicle was wheeled forward. 
It was an elevated rack, but upon it lay all the 
instruments of torture that a fiendish ingenuity: 
could devise. 

“ They one who had 
waited lover-like upon her in the court. “The 
countess may make her choice.” 

She selected a cord, stoutly twisted, and would. 
have handed it across the table te Sir Drusil. — 

“ Nay, it would: defeat our purpose,” said the 
grand master, asthe armorial bearer took it: 
away from the knight. “Since the lady will 
not. chooe-other,” he added, ‘this willdo. 
will begin gently,” and he lifted the terrible” 
hend-screw, while two others, would have im-* 
pelled her onward; but with a motion’ fall of 


“Let this suffice. Iconfessed that I loved . 


dignity, she repelled them, and advancing to- 
wards the grand master, extended her band. He 
fitted the iron glove $n it, drew forward the 
edges into the grooves, attached the rings, the 
chains and the wrenches, and waited. 

.,“‘ Thus I atone for my unwomanliness,” she 
murmured, and herself touched lightly with her 
foot the heavy pendulum that moved the great 
wheel in whose axle her gloved hand was insert- 
_ ed. Slowly the ponderous circle crashed down, 
the metal sounded, the painful wrenches turned, 
the rings screwed tighter, the weights fell, and 
the mail and flesh and yein and bone were cut 
and torn and jammed, and the wrenched palm 
wasinserted. The first instant, her face, with its 
quick expression of excruciating agony, was 
half held away, the next, it returned, and calmly 
met the unmoved gaze of Bir Vrusil, while still 
the wheel crashed down, with its sharp spiked 
axle, lifting, tearing, crushing. At last Sir 
Drusil could bear it no longer. What were 
oaths, or yows, or life itself? He sprang for- 
ward, tore away the pendulum, un-gyved and un- 
scrowed her hand, and laid bare the mass of fear- 
fully lacerated and broken flesh and bone. 

“ She faints,” said the grand master, quietly, 
and while one rehung the pendulum, Magarine 
dashed a powerfal liquor in her face, and poured 
it over the torn and catlimb. The quick, smart- 
ing pain recalled the sufferer. 

“ What thinketh the countess now of torture ?” 

queried the grand master. 
_ “Lean suffer more,” answered Ermengarde, 
lifting her other hand ; but Sir Drusil intercept- 
4 it, and fitting the glove on his own instead, 
thrust it into the axle. 
_“QOp me let it come,” he only said. 
_“ Ry. no means!” cried the grand master. 
_“ If it maust be, it is easiest thus to wring con- 
cession!’’ answered Sir Drusil, as he gave the 
pendylum its impetus and again the wheel crash- 
ed, down. 

Ermengarde had stood like one in a maze, 
quivering and breathless, but now, like a fiash, 
she flung herself at the feet of the master, ery- 
ing: ‘I will repeat it all! all! 
ture! For the dear Christ's sake !’’ 

“ You swear ?” 
yes! I swear!” 

He laid his restraining hand upon the wheel, 
and, Magarine herself unbuckled the bruised 
hand of Sir Drusil, and poured over it the 
quickening and saving liquor. Ermengarde 
sind erect, repeating rapidly and with preter: 


Cease the tor- 


natural distinctness, every syllable of the king. 


and queen on the preceding night, 
“Baid his majesty no more ”’ 


“ Nothing more,” 
They led the brave girl to a seat, and with wo- 
manly tenderness, the surgeon cleansed and 
dressed her hand, put together the broken bones, 
closed the flesh, sewed up the skin, ‘and splinter- 
ed the whole member. 

“ Ermengarde,” murmured Sir Drusil, as he 
leaned over her chair, “do not these two hands 
deserye each other?” 

She took the hand (which he had refuse! to 
have attended while she recited her narrative), 
and pressed it, all bleeding and rent as it was, 
gently to her lips. 

“ For me—for me—I, who am unworthy!” 
she whi 

“Ay and nay!” he answered. “It is a 
knight templar’s expiation for having loved !’” 

The signification of a past love, which his 
words implied, stang her. “‘ Why delay here ?” 
she said, imperiously, turning on the surgeon. 
“ Leave me, and bind up there !” 

But Sir Drusil utterly refused, till Ermen- 
garde’s was finished. When the surgeon had 
nearly concluded his attention to the knight 
templar, “The countess must now swear 
secrecy concerning this morning!” said the 

master. 

“ Never shall I swear that.” 

“ Wisheth she another such experience ?” 

“Tt isin thy power to kill me. Exert that 
power on a woman, as thou hast done. Cling 
valiantly to the chivalry whenee thy order 
sprung. Rack and scourge! But I will cer- 
tainly repeat to the king, faithfully as I have re- 
peated to thee, whatever has transpired this 
morning.” 


What the terrible threat in the master’s eye 
meant was not interpreted, for Sir Drusil dashed 
between and seized in his arms. 
“Enough! enough!” he said: Move, on 
your peril! Now let the knight templars dis- 
perse through the kingdoms as they heretofore 
have done, and when the seal of the temple is 
given from one to another, let each return to 
this place. Mot before; for there is danger 
abroad, Shall it be so, my lord?” 

There was an unexplained force in Sir Dra- 
sil’s glance. All the templars approved. “ Your 
oaths still bind ye all,” said the grand master. 
“We will shortly do as thov sayest.” And 
the palace. 

cashing the queed, 
found the king, returned from the hunt, in her 
company, and detailed, with passionate vehe- 
menee, word for word of the day’s events. At 
first, the borer indignation of Philip and 


his queen knew no bousfds, but they soon be- 
came convinced that open measures would be of 
little use, and the King became only more thor- 
oughly determined to effect the destraction of 
the templars. 

“ And what wilt thou do now, my poor Er- 

“T will get me to a nunnery,” she answered, 
“where, in rest and peace and worship, I may 
forget my sorrows.” 

“By my faith, thou shalt not!” cried the 
king. “Will we lose our pretty Ermengarde 
behind a grate 1” 

« There will be peace and quiet, sire,” she re- 
sponded. “ There, since earthly joys are denied 
me, I can gather heavenly guerdons for my 
need!” But the king still persisted, and here 
the conversation dropped. 

For a month the fever, that next day seized 
her, never abated, and when, at last, she rose, so 
thin and pale and sad, Sir Drusil (who was at 
court that day) felt his aching heart sink within 
him, gazing on her, and he inwardly cursed the 
hour he took knight templar vows. 

Ermengarde early withdrew, but there sat one 
in the shade of the tapestry, whom, in the twi- 
light, he mistook for her. ‘ Meet me, but one 
moment, Ermengarde, by the Fountain of the 
Two Angels,” he whispered. 

Magarine turned her head. “Doth a knight 
templar forget his oaths ?”’ she asked. 

“ Thou art omnipresent, Duchesse d’Alsice !” 
he answered ; but the duchess laughed, and left 
him. 

When Ermengarde was sufficiently recovered, 
and her hand was healed, she again broached 
the subject of the nunnery. 

“ We approve, dear one, of thy holy inclina- 
tion,” said the queen. “ Yet are we loth to lose 
thee.” 

“ Now hearken!” cried the king; “for two 
years thou mayest wear the black garments of 
the Sisters of Charity, but only as their pupil, 
and then, if thon persistest, Ermengarde, why, 
thou mayest go to Jericho, if so it please thee !” 

And thus soon, the gentle occupation of tend 
ing the sick, praying by the dying, and feeding 
the needy, began to loosen the weight from per 
heart-strings. As Ermengarde, in pursuance of 


her vocation, crossed a broad street one day, she 


was met by a court page. 

“TI bring thee a message from one, of whom 
thon hast doubtless heard,” said he, “Sir Dru- 
sil Orryyu;” and he produced some ivory 
tablets. Ermengarde would have taken them. 

“One moment,” said the page, holding ae | 
away; and, crushing the tablets his hand, he | 


broke them into fragments. “How faithfal are 
nun and knight in their order!” he said, as hé 
brushed away the plumes that shaded his face, 
and stared fall at her. 

“Tam not yet a nun, Magarine,” answered 
Ermengarde, who, though she knew that she had 
been rightly defrauded of the message, was nev- 
ertheless grieved. “Magarine—” she said. 

“1 know no such person !” 

“ Duchesse d’Alsice, then.’”” 

“ know no such person 

“ Sister?” 

“ Ay. Now what wouldst thon, slender count- 
ess, nun or nurse t”’ 

“ Why dost thou thus perpetaally waylay me? 
Why art thou in league with those who tortured 
me?” 

“ Because I am bold, brave and skilful. I am 
handsome. I have many lovers, and my sources 
of information are not to be numbered. I ani 
a gipsey, I am a duchess; court and cabin aré 
my fields. Not that I bear any hatred for thee, 
but I shall alway cross thy path, while there are 
knight templars. It is my fate!” and bowing 
low, Magarine, the page, was gone, and weary 
and dispirited, Ermengarde went on her way. 
“ What chills me thus, and tires me ®” she asked 
herself. “If it is sin, I will seek penance ;” and 
she entered a little chapel on the roadside.’ 
Kneeling at the covfessional—* My father,” 
she began, when a glimpse of gold at the priest’s 
ear caught her eye, and looking up, she saw the 
long rabies, sparkling and pendant. The priest 
turned his face towards her at the interraption: 
Lo! it was Magarine’s! and with a heavier 
heart, Ermengarde left the place. 

Sir Drusil had departed on his pilgrimage, or 
had shut himself in his castle on the Rhine, few 
knew which, when one day Ermengarde was 
summoned to the king. 

“Well, little nun, what of thy vocation? © 
asked Philip. 

“ It giveth me tranquil happiness!” and in- 
deed her calm, sweet face affirmed the trath of 
her words. 


“ The nobles play at tennis, down below,” re- 


sumed Philip; “ when he, who was grand mas- 
ter that cruel day, he who holds the seal of the 
temple, burls his ball, do thou designate him.” 
“ That is he,” said Ermengarde. . 
“Het would as oon have thee” 
Att thou sure 
. “ Quite sure, sire.” 


“ When this seal, that he holdeth, sha be” 
| handed from one knight templar to another, they 


will assemble here, thou saidst. I have discov- 
ered the hall where thou wert tortured. I do 
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not think any of them hear me now. Slowly 
and surely, little one, and thine enemies and 
mine shall be no more!” 

Sir Drusil Orryyu sat at midnight in his cas- 
tle turret, angrily brooding over the past, when 
a tall, light form glided quickly before him, took 
his hand and led him, as if by fascination, over 
the draw bridge, across the moat, 

“Arm and mount!” cried Magarine to the 
knight. “Go seek the holy Grail! Waste not 
thy life, thou man, an fruitless repining, like a 
girl!” So Sir Drusil filled himself with pur- 
pose and with hope, and went onward. 

Another year had elapsed, and it matters not 
by what means Philip the Fair had obtained and 
circulated the seal of the temple, yet thus he had 
done, and once more the knight templars were 
gradually collecting.- Thus at about this time, 
the sisters left Ermengarde in charge of a 
wounded knight. All night, Ermengarde bathed 
his brow, measured the drops of his cordial, and 
soothed him.to sleep with the gentle waving of 
her fingers. At last, the moon rounding to the 
casement, shed its light on the sleeper’s face, 
waking him, and Ermengarde learned, with fear 
and wonder, that her patient was Sir Drusil. 
As she stood in the moonlight, her face, pale as 
death, bound above the brow with black serge, 
and ber hair falling in amber clouds beside it, 
“Ermengarde! doth thy spirit haunt me?” 
cried the knight, rising on his elbow. 

Ermengarde turned away, daring to give no 
answer. “] will speak'and soothe him,” at last 
she murmared to herself. ‘That, surely, can- 
Mot be wrong!” and she came back; -but the 
couch was empty, the knight. was gone, and on 
the pillow was a handkerchief, embroidered with 
the heraldry of the Duchesse d’ Alsice. 

» The spring and summer wheeled away, and 
warm September decadence was in’ the air, 
when finally, as the templars, with their wonder- 
ing grand master, were all collected, the king, 
wich an armed band, burst in upon their coun- 
cil, abolished the order, captured and condemned 
those he judged to be feared, and suffered the 
others to escape. The scaffold was erected in 
the public square, the galleries were thronged 
with lords and ladies, the populace crowded be- 
low in thick ranks, all the bells of the city rung 
merrily as at a bridal, save that of the nearest, 
whieh willed slowly and bodefully. The four 
knight templars, who had been boldest in in- 
trigue and villany, had already gone to their 
doom,’ when apon the baleony opposite the'scaf- 
fold, entered the queen and her ladies. The 
king rose und seated che queen, made a sign to 
the chief officer, and Sir Drasil Orryyu was mar- 
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shalled on the scaffold; while a new headsman 
supplanted the other. “The king will pardon 
Sir Drusil Orryyu,” cried a clear voiced herald, 
“‘on condition that he wed Rose, daughter of 
Burgundy.” 

Sir Drusil made a gesture of dissent, ‘ and 
turned to the block. 

“ Then let the execution proceed,” cried the 
king. The headsman wiped the blade of his axe 
and lifted it slowly. 

“Stay! stay!” called the herald. “Delay 
till the holy conventuals be passed!” for a pro- 
cession of the sisters of charity were winding 
across the square, where the people opened a 
lane for them. 

“ Who dieth ?” asked one, in a low tone, of a 
burgess, 

“ Orryyu, the templar,” was the reply. 

Instantly, her companion broke away from the 
band, and rushing forward, sprung up the steps 
of the king’s balcony, and threw herself at his 
feet. ‘Spare him ! save him, O my liege ! take 
not his life! rather mine.” 

The king smiled, while the queen raised the 
suppliant; and stepping forward, his majesty 
himself exclaimed, pointing at Ermengarde : 
“ Sir Drusil, if we grant thee life, thou knowest 
on what other condition ?” 

“ Ay, my liege.” 

“ And dost thou accede to it ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Prithee, why ?” demanded the king, impe- 
riously. 

“T have sworn. A knight templar is ab- 
solved from his oaths only by the grand templar. 
Philip of France, alone, knoweth where he may 
be 

“ Ay, do I!” answered the king, with’ singu- 
lar condescension. ‘‘ Yonder, in yon hull, that 
drops down the Seine, rudder less, sail-less, oar- 
less. The tide carries him and his mates far 
out to sea. Never more, shall sight of purple 
inlands gladden their hearts, nor sweet winds 
bloWing from shore, carry messages of love to 
their ears. They were villains! And there are 
whistling storms and mighty depths in the At- 
lantic !”” 

“ Yet, my oath is unabsolyed !” answered the 
templar. The headsman lifted his hood, and 
turning a sparkle of glowing rubies towards Sir 
Drusil, the astonished knight beheld Magarine, 
whom, not ten minutes before, he had seen sit- 
ting withthe queen. 

“When that hull, now floating down the 
river, runs up the templar’s ensign,” she said, 
“thou art absolved. He bade me declare it, 
who gave me i jewel for thee!” and she 
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handed him a diamond cross, the gift of the 
grand master to every templar who withdrew 
from the order, freed from his oath. A slight 
wind rippled the scarfs of the ladies in their gal- 
leries, while all eyes were bent on the hull drop- 
ping out to sea, and as slowly a black. flag 
ascended the slender mast, the breeze shook out 
its folds, displaying a serpent biting the gaunt- 
let, quartered with the white skull and crossed 
swords, drawn on its sombre sheen. 

-» “ Thou art no longer a templar!” cried Mag- 
* arine, throwing down the axe. ‘Thou art ab- 
solved from thy oath! Thou mayest now wed 
Rose or Ermengarde!” and seizing his hand, 
she conducted him, as she had before Jed him 
from his castle, down the scaffold steps, across 
the square of wondering, shrinking citizens, and 
into the palace drawing-room, in whose balcony 
were the king and queen. The old Duc d’Alsice 
stared with all his eyes. 

' “ What means this?” cried the king, angrily. 
“Why see we her grace the Duchesse d’Al- 
sice, in a headsman’s garb?” ‘The tone was 
ominous, but the duchess, with the old gipsey 
laugh, defied it. 

“ My errand hereis over !” she replied. “ The 
knight templars are extinct. The Duchesse 
d’Alsice is dead! but Magarine, the gipsey, 
springs from her ashes. ‘The atmosphere of 
courts is foul with hatred and woe and death! 
Give me the free breath of plain and river! I, 
. who am of the proud Bohemian race, dwelling 
among the mountains, scorn royal Frank and 
Gaul! Igo. Yet first I leave little Ermen- 
garde this memorial—wear it, sister!” and she 
tore the ruby ear-rings frum her ears with vio- 
lence, and flung them, wet with drops of blood, 
into Ermengarde’s lap. “They are centuries 
old!” she laughed. “ Yet my mother’s ear- 
rings are like the vanities of Paris, and I eschew 
them!” She knelt down quickly at Ermen- 
garde’s feet. ‘‘Kiss me ‘speedily on the fore- 
head—as my mother did!” she cried. 

Ermengarde threw her arms about her neck, 
and did so. 

“ Stay here, dear Magarine!” she said. “Be 
happy with us.” But ere she finished, Magarine 
had vanished. 

By the king’s will, Sir Drusil had taken Er- 
mengarde to wife that very day, had not a mes- 
senger, in hot haste, broke up court and council, 
and called all men to camp and casque, with 
news of the southern rebellion. The command 
of the army was given to Sir Drusil Orryyu, 
and day by day news came of his prowess in the 
battle-field, till at last, victorious, he returned to 


lay his trophies at the kjng’s feet. And amid 


the acclamations of the populace, who shouted 
just as loudly, a summer gone, beneath his scaf- 
fold, now in the triumph, by his side, radiant 
with beauty und blushes and sumptuous appli- 
ance of attire—no longer the pupil of the gentle 
nuns, but the darling wife of Sir Drusil Orryyu 
—rode Ermengarde. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
This most popular song was written by Sam- 
uel P. Woodworth, while yet he was a journey- 
man printer, working in an office at the corner 
of Chambers and Chatham streets. Near by, 
in Frankfort Street, was a driuking-shop, kept 
by a man named Mallory, where worth 
and several friends used to resort. One after- 
noon, the liquor was super-excellent. Wood- 
worth seemed inspired by it ; for, after taking a 
draught, he set his glass upon the table, and, 
smacking his lips, declared that Mallory’s eau 
de vie was superior to anything he had ever 
tasted. “No,” said Mallory, “you are mis- 
taken; there was one which, in both our esti- 
mations, far s d this in the way of drink- 
ing. “ What was that?” asked Woodworth, 
dubiously. “ The draughts of pure, fresh spring 
water that we used to drink from the old oaken 
bucket that bung in the well, on our retura from 
the labors of the field on a sultry day in sum- 
mer.” ‘The tear-drop glistened for a moment in 
Woodworth’s eye. “True! true!” he replied, 
and shortly after quitted the place. He imme- 
diately returned to the office, ped a pen, and 
in haif an hour the “ Old Oaken Bucket,” one 
of the most delightful compositions in our lan- 
guage, was ready in manuscript, to be embalmed 
in the memories of succeeding i 


New York Tribune. 


HALLUCINATION OF GREAT MEN, 


Spinello, who had painted the “Fall of the 
Angels,” thought that he was haunted by the 
frightfal devils which he had depicted. He was 
rendered so miserable by this hallucination that 
engaged in painting res, became haunted 
by the distorted faces he drew; and the deep 
melancholy and terror which accompanied these 
apparitions, caused him to commit suicide. Mul- 
ler, who executed the copper plate of the Six- 
tine Madonna, had more lively visions. Towards 
the close of his life, the Virgin appeared to him, 
and thanking him for the affection he had shown 
towards her, invited him to follow her to heaven. 
To achieve this, the artist starved himself to 
death. Beethoven, who became completely deaf 
in the decline of life, often heard his sublime 
compositions performed distinctly. Goethe, 
when out riding one day, was surprised to see 
an himsel? on horseback, 
in a light coat, riding towards him.— 


Moet dramas are the ideas we form of things. 
Events which seem to us dramatic are only 
subjects which our soul converts into soeeey or 


comedy, according to our character.— 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, anv Proprietor. 


OUR DOLLAR MONTHLY. 

The present number of our Magazine closes 
the second volume and the first year of its exist- 
ence. Its complete success has been no less sur- 
prising to us than gratifying, for though only 
one year old, there is but one other monthly in 
the country, the circulation of which it does not 
exceed. This simply demonstrates how ready 
the public are to patronize a really cheap and 
valuable work. We have labored to make its 
contents chaste, popular, and graphic, and to 
freight iteach month to the very brim with the 
best and most cheerful reading matter, in the 
purest range of our literature. 

We shall commence the new year with re- 
newed vigor, and upon nicer paper than we have 
heretofore used, while the same talented and 
popular contributors will labor for the pages as 
during the past year. We shall improve the ar- 
rangement of the Magazine according to the ex- 
perience which a year’s labor has given us, and 
it shall fally merit the patronage so liberally be- 
stowed. It shall continue to be fresh, original, 
and equally designed for every American fire- 
side, north or south, east or west, forming, what 
it purports to be, iti évery respect, the cheapest 
Magazine in the world. 

In order to secure complete sets of the work it 
is exeeedingly desirable that our patrons should 
renew their subscriptions at once, for the new 
year, as we only print up to the demand. The 
utmost economy in time is necessary to enable 
us to print our already immense edition, and it 
is out of the question for us to supply back num- 
bers. So great has been the demand for the 
Dollar Monthly, that we have not now in our 
office one number for sale even of the last month's 
issue! Therefore subscribe early. 

‘Those ‘who feel friendly to the purpose of far- 
nishing entertaining, moral, and instructive 
reading for the million, at a price in accordance 
with the progress of the times, will favor us and 
the enterprise, by inducing one or two friends to 
join with them arid send their dollar each for 
this miracle of cheapness. 


Ixptaxs.—A sérious effort is now making to 
civilize the savages of our great western borders, 
Their fate must be civilization or extermination. 


AN OLD SETTLER. 

In the recent census investigations at Boston, 
was found in Ward six a colored female who 
had arrived to the almost patriarchal age of 110- 
years. She is familiarly known as “ Mother 
Boston ;” her maiden name was Catharine Shel- 
don. She was born in Boston, and is probably 
the only one living who was born a slave in this 
State. She is of rather slender build, and when 
she rises you have evidence of her great age in 
her form, which is bent nearly double, She has, 
however, a rather bright eye, can easily read 
large print with spectacles, and though slow in 
her walk, totters but little. Her voice has none 
of that peculiar quavering tone so often noticed 
in persons of extreme age. At times she is able 
to be present at church, the place of meeting be- 
ing but a short distance from her residence. For 
the last twenty years, she has not known a sick 
day. The dark day of 1780, is the event most 
fixed on her memory. She says that many feared 
the day of judgment had come, and that, to 
nearly all, it was a period of terror. Her health 
is best in cold weather, and when visited, lately, 
was sitting with the windows and doors open, 
though the weather was rather cool. This woman 
was born in the year 1748, or thirty-one years be- 
fore Napoleon saw the light, and only three after 
the Pretender made his last descent upon Eng- 
land, Since then, six sovereigns have reigned in 
England; and the United States, from a popu- 
lation of not over two anda half millions, has 
increased to twenty-seven millions. 


RatLroaps.—The Boston Courier complains 
of the dangerous rate of speed on our railroads. 
At times, trains are propelled at the rate of sev- 
enty miles an hour, though stoppages and up- 
grades make the average accomplishment on a 
“route reasonable time. The fault isin the pab- 


lic, however, who insist on speed. 


Retvurnixc.—A large number of Irish lately 
left this city in one of Train’s packets for their 
native land. They took home a considerable 
amount of money earned in this country. 


Cuniovs.—A pair of white deer, caught in 
the Rocky Mountains, were ately sold in Cin 


cinnati for two thousand dollars. 
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ABOUT PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

If there is something formidable to the sitter, 
in maintaining his position before the artist, who 
is to hand him down to posterity on canvass as & 
sample of the beauty or intellect of his age and 
generation, he must not fancy that the trouble is 
all on his side. There is a per contra to every 
account in this world. The life of Collins, the 
English artist, abounds in illustrations of this 
fact. Once upon a time, he saw a little ragged, 
dirty child, exceedingly picturesque from its tat- 
ters and the specimens of its native soil it car- 
ried On its little person. It was the very figure 
to introduce into a rustic scene he was then 
painting. Accordingly, he sought out the moth- 
er, who was, of course, much flattered by the 
notice taken of her offspring, and made a bar- 
gain with her to produce the litie sitter the next 
day. At the appointed hour, the mother and 
the model appeared—but what a change had 
come over the infant! It had been scoured 
clean with soap and water, its hair parted and 
combed smoothly down over its chubby cheeks, 
and a blank white pinafore, perfectly clean, ex- 
tended from its chin to its feet, which was en- 
cased in “‘ Sunday-go to-meetin’” shoes. The 
picturesque little imp of the day before was 
gone, and in its place was a child that looked 
like any other child, and might have figured 
even in the “children of the nobility,” but 
which would have been entirely out of place in 
the scene in which the painter had proposed to 
introduce it. He gently explained the nature 
of the maternal error, and suggested that he 
would prefer to have the child brought before 
him as it appeared when tumbling on the grass, 
or triumphantly making sand-pies in the middle 
of the road. But at this idea, the pride of the 
woman's heart took umbrage. Her child should 
not bemade to look like a fright—an object, ete.— 
and away she flounced, looking daggers at the 
painter, bearing the litue model she had entirely 
spoiled for the painter’s purpose. 

On another occasion, the same artist was 
painting a little girl, who grew restive under the 
restraint of sitting. 

** Sit still, my little dear,” said the good- 
natured painter, “I’m going to put you in a 
picture.” 

“T wont be put in a picture,” answered the 
little girl, bounding from her seat and bursting 
into tears, ‘‘for then you'll carry me away, and 
Ishall never see mama any more ;” and it was 
impossible to explain his meaning satisfuctorily 
and get her back to her seat. 


Almost every painter has been subjected to 
similar disappointments. You agree to paint a 


fine, bearded fellow, with a costume 

for its antiquity and defiance of fashion, and he 
comes to you clean-shaved, and metamorphosed 
into a tailor’s advertisement—all individuality 


gone. 

The majority of sitters seem determined to 
look like anybody but themselves. No matter 
how vain or self-conceited or proud, they will 
give themselves airs that are unnatural to them, 
and expressions unfamiliar to their friends. 
Few, like Cromwell, demand to be painted as 
they are. The poor artist copies the simulated 
expression, and his picture is abused because it 
is not like the sitter. This is the reason why so 
many daguerreotypes are unsatisfactory and 
even irrecognizable. A very mild friend of ours, 
a meek clergyman, was thus daguerreotyped 
into an insane pirate. The daguerreotypist was 
not at fault—it was the sitter. 

Hamlet counselled the players “to leave 
making their damnable faces and begin ;” the 
portrait-painter might insist on the same condi- 
tion with his sitters, though without expressing 
himself with the reprehensible coarseness of the 
Dane. 

The mincing lady of a London tradesman 
once requested an irritable and eccentric artist 
to paint her with a smile on her face. 

“ Madam,” was the reply, “I will not paint 
you with a smile—for a smile is a smirk, and a 
smirk is a grin, and a grin is a bark, and a bark 
is a bite, and if I paint any woman under a 
lord mayoress, may I be hanged!” = - 

A nice, amiable, rational gentleman this, and 
very fit to work his way as a portrait-painter, 
who must be as patient as Job, and conciliatory 
to all sorts of people, until he has made a name, 
and then he may be as eccentric as Jarvis, if 
he likes. 

Doubtless sitting is a very painful operation. 
The daguerreotypist has abridged it, as dentists 
have tooth drawing; bat still very few persons 
can sit properly, even to an instrument. 

-Epvucarion.—There are upwards of one 
thousand teachers in the schools of New York. 
The most liberal provisions are made for the 
support of these institutions, and they are gen- 
erally in avery flourishing condition, 


Acorns.—A French chemist has succeeded in 
producing from 100 Ibs. of acorns half a pound of 
oil and five pounds of alcohol. <A person intox- 
icated on the latver might be called a-corned man. 


Dent.—Within two years, England and France 
have added to their national debt $500,000,000. 
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SMITHIANA. 


The witty and humorous sayings of that noted 
and good man, the Rev. Sydney Smith, would, 
doubtless, if remembered and recorded, fill a 
dozen volumes of the size of those his daughter, 
Lady Holland, bas lately issued. He was the 
prince of wits, and a wit among princes; and 
his humor was as rich as his wit. The latter 
quality, unlike Sheridan’s, was spontaneous and 
unstudied. We learn with surprise that he, the 
ornament and cynosure of English society, was 
very shy at the age of thirty-three, but Theo- 
dore Hook also used to complain, to his dying 
day, that he had never completely overcome the 


uncomfortable sensation of entering a room ; 


and an eminent law-lord, the very model of sena- 
torial and judicial of the ad 
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of my family ; for; somehow or other, my horse 
and I had a habit of parting company. On one 


occasion I found myself suddenly prostrate in 
the streets of York, much to the delight of the 
Dissenters, Another time, my horse Calamity 
flung me over his head into a neighboring par- 
ish, as if I had been a shuttlecock, and, I felr 
grateful it was not into a neighboring planet.” 
The late Charles Matthews having had his limbs 
fractured two or three times by falls from gigs, 
vowed never to enter one again, unless he was 
first satisfied, by ocular demonstration, that the 
horse would bear the sawing of the reins under 


his tail without kicking. Sydney Smith had an 


equal horror of this description of vehicle, and 
maintained that, as regarded the prolongation of 


r 


and dignified order, has been seen to bl 


life, the invention of gigs had more than 


when he rose to address the House of Lords, 
like a thorough bred racer when first brought to 


the starting post, One obvious solution of this 


phenomenon is, that the delfeacy of perception, 
the exquisite sensibility to impressions, and the 
impulsivences which are essential to humor or 
-elog , are al t necessarily accompanied 
by acertain degree of nervous tremulousness, 
just as a finely-strung harp vibrates at the slight- 
est touch, 


Smith indulged, thongh not very often, in 
practical jokes. There was one which Sydney 
admitted be should like to see repeated, if only 
as an cxperiment in physics and metaphysics. 
It was the one played off in the last century on 
a Mr. O’Brien, whose bedroom windows were 


carefaily boarded up, so that no ray of light 
could penetrate, When he rang his bell in the 


morning, a servant appeared, half dressed and 
yawning, with a candle, and anxiously asked if 
he was ill. Ashamed of the fancied irregularity, 
the patient recomposed himself to sleep, but at 
the end of a couple of hours rang again, and 


again the same pantomime was enacted. “Open 


the shutters,” They were opened, and all with- 


out was as dark as a wolf’s mouth. He was 
kept in bed until driven to desperation by hun- 
ger, when, rushing out upon the landing-place, 
he fuund that he had only just time to dress for 
a late dinner. 


At one time he rode on horseback a good deal. 
About this time he writes; “I used to think a 


fall from a horse dangerous, but much experi- 
ence has convinced me to the contrary. I have 
had six falis in two years, and just behaved like 
the three per cents. when they fall—I got up 
again, and am not » bit the worse for it, any 
more than the stock in question.” “ Ata later 


period,” he says, “I left off riding for the good 


rbal d the discovery of vaccination. 
We have rarely laughed more heartily than 
we did on first reading the remarks he made on 


learning & young Scotchman was about to marry 


a buxom Irish widow, of the neighborhood of 
double the bridegroom’s age, and of ponderous 
dimensions: ‘‘Going to marry her!” he ex- 
claimed, bursting out laughing; ‘‘ going to mar- 
ry her! impossible! you mean a part of her; 
he could not marry her all himself. It would 


be a caso, not of bigamy, but trigamy—the 
neighborhood or the magistrates should inter- 


fere. There is enough of her to furnish wives 
for the whole parish. One man marry her !—it 
is monstrous. You might people a colony with 
her; or, perhaps, take your morning’s walk 
round her, always provided there were frequent 


resting places, and you word in rude health, I 


was once rash enough to try walking round her 
before breakfast, but only got half way, and gave 
it up, exhausted, Or you might read the riot 
act and disperse her; in short, you might do 
anything with her but marry her.” ‘“O, Mr. 
Sydney !” said a young lady, recovering from 
the general laugh, “did you make all that your- 


‘ 
self” “ Yes, Lucy,” throwing himself back in 
his chair, and shaking with laughter; ‘all my- 
self, child; all my own thunder. Do you think 
when I am about to make a joke, I send for my 
neighbors C and G, or consult the clerk and 
churchwardens upon it?” 


The numerous and respectable family of Smiths 
ought to be duly grateful to the Rev. Sydney, 


for conferring immortal honor on their name. 


Epvucatiox.—Mr. Winthrop, in his eloquent 
address on the Jaying of the corner-stone of the 
Public Library, very happily remarked ; “Even 


a college degree is but the significant A B of a 
whole alphabet of learning still to be acq 
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The eighteenth century was the palmy day of 
wit. Everybody was a wit. Lord, lady, priest, 
danseuse, they were and could be nothing with- 
out it. Society resembicd an exhibition of fire- 
works—original remarks, witty sallies, sharp 
repartees, blazing, sparkling, coruscating, from 
morn till midnight. France, of course, as the 
nation of wits, outshone every country in the 
number of them; and in this nation of wits, 
Voltaire, in his day, took the lead. Thousands 
of anecdotes attest this. Voltaire’s wit was in- 
exhaustible. 


An Englishman, Grimm tells us, having called 


to see him at Forney, Voltaire asked him where 
he had been. The traveller told him that he had 
been passing some days with Haller. The pa- 
triarch immediately exclaimed: ‘‘ Mr. Haller is 
a great man; a great poct, a great naturalist, a 
great philosopher—almost a universal man,” 


“That is particularly handsome of you, sir,” 
replied the traveller, “since Mr. Haller does 
not do you the same justice.”” ‘‘ Alas!’ replied 
Voltaire, instantly, “‘ perhaps we are both mis- 
taken.” 

He was training a tragedian, named Paulin, 


to play in his pieces. Paulin was to be the ty- 


rant of tragedy. On one occasion, he woke his 
lacquey at three o’clock in the morning, and 


gave him a message for Paulin. The servant 
represented to him that Paulin was asleep at 
that hour. “ Go and wake him up instantly,” 
said Voltaire, in affected alarm. ‘“ Tyrants 
never sleep.” 


Occasionally, he could amuse himself without 


company. Once, when he was in a high 
dudgeon with the parliament, he met his donkey 
at his garden-gate. Instantly stepping back, 
taking off his hat and bowing, he said: “ Pass, 
I beg you, Mr. President.” 

, The ladies of the court were witty. One day, 


Madame de Pompadour, speaking of Rousseau to 


Madame de Mirepoix, said: “He is an owl.” 
“I confess it,” replied the lady; “but itis the 
owl of Minerva.” 

Even the executioner was witty. When Da- 
miens, the regicide, was tortured, broken on the 
wheel, and put to death with every refinement of 


cruelty, La Condamine, the celebrated traveller, 


who made it a point to witness all executions 
and take note of them, and who was also very 
deaf, pressed close to the executioner, note-book 
in hand, and asking at every stroke, “‘ what is it 
he’s saying?” the assistants wanted to remove 


this annoying spectator. “Let the gentleman 
be,” said the executioner, “Don’t you see he 
is an amateur 


NAPOLEON'S NATIVITY, 


It appears that the Great Emperor was not 
bora in Corsica after all; but was a native of 
the Emerald Isle! . This important discovery 
was made by the editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune; he says: ‘‘ We had taken a seat in 
an omnibus beside an enthusiastic Hibernian, 
who declared—and pointed his declaration with 
an oath—that no great man was ever born out- 
side of the limits of Ireland. ‘What will you 
make of Bonaparte ? inquired a forward speci- 
men of young France, who was also a passen- 
ger. ‘Bonaparte, Bonaparte, is it” exclaimed 
our Hibernian friend; ‘faith it’s me that knew 


Bonaparte well when he was a boy in ould Jre- 
land. We used to goto school together; bat 
it wasn’t Bonaparte they called him, but Bony 
Patrick, at your sarvice.’ Young France caved 
in and left the ’bus.” 


A DANDY’S DESPAIR, 


A French dandy, who had serious thoughts 
of throwing himself away on some lovely dam- 
sel, but was deterred by a fear of the ruinous 
extravagance of women, stationed himself in 
the French Exhibition to watch their tastes and 


overhear their remarks, He found them all 
flock to the jewels and cashmeres, It was the 
opinion of a majority of the marriageable girls, 


that no man onght to be accepted who was un- 
willing to make a bridal present of at least six 
cashmere shawls, and a prodigious quantity of 
diamonds. “‘ They are all the ssme!” sighed 
the dandy, “I must remain a bachelor. In 


these days, a man with only ten thousand francs 
a year is not rich enough to pay for matrimony. 


The choice lies between single-blessedness and 
ruin.” 


Breap.—Whenever flour is high, people are 
naturally down on the bakers, whom they accuse 


of getting rich by their enormous profits. But 


tho bakers toll a different story, and insist upon 


it that their prices bear a just relation to that of 
fiour, and their profits on a barrel are quite small. 


Terriste Actine.—Rachel’s death-scene, 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, is terribly true to na- 
ture, She studied the agonies of dissolution in 


the hospital of Paris, that she might reproduce 


them on the stage, as that unprincipled person, 
Parrhasius, did those of his Olynthian captive. 


Excerrent.—Putnam says that a spindle- 
shanked dandy is palpably a vagrant, inasmuch 
as he has “no visible means of support.” 


pleasure brings lawful pain. 
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BULI/FIGHTING EN SPAIN. 


One of our late foreign exchanges stated that 
the love of bull-fighting, so long the national 
sport of Spain, was on the decline, and that the 
people no longer considered it as one of the 
necessities of life, though they have hitherto 
regarded it as such. Pan y toros (bread and 
bulls!) has ever been the cry of the Spanish 
mob. If the statement we have referred to be 
true—which we can hardly admit—it is a deeply 
significant fact, showing that the Spanish char- 
acter is undergoing a wonderfal transformation ; 
and, indeed, recent political events show that it 
is rapidly improving, giving promise of restored 
greatness to a nation, whose past glory and 
rapid decadence form one of the most striking 
features of European history. 

The Spaniards possess more of the spirit of 
the ancient Romans than any people of the 
European continent. Their beautiful, sonorous 
and manly language, which has been termed the 
language of gods, is, singularly enough, far 
more like the Latin tongue than that spoken by 
the modern inhabitants of Italy. The same 
similarity to the masters of the world is trace- 
able in the sports of the arena, for we cannot 
bring ourselves to speak of their love of the 
cireus in, the past tense, till we have received 
confirmation of the statement we referred to 
above. A Spanish writer tells us, that while 
everywhere in Europe you encounter the remains 
of Roman amphitheatres, Spain alone has pre- 
served the identical spectacie of the circus, 
though the ancient edifices have yielded to the 
action of time. Strange and little-noted fact! 
In customs and spirit, the Spanish nation is the 
most Roman people of the present day. 

All their misfortunes spring from this source. 
Inimical to labor, warlike, heroic, tenacious, 
temperate, and passionately fond of sports, they 
still ask only panem et circeuses (bread and cir- 
cusses), to live happily in the midst of their 
decay. The sanguinary combats of wild beasts 
have striven for twenty centuries against Chris- 
tianity, and triumphed over it, as the toreadores 
triumph over their more furmidable adversaries. 
On the plaza de toros the Spanish people are 
grand and sublime—a sovereign and regal peo- 
ple. There they indemnify themselves, by emo- 
tions more lively than those of mere sport, for 
the privations to which their poverty condemns 
them ; and if this diversion be amenable to the 
charge of barbarity and cruelty, it must be ac- 

that it does not disgrace the indi- 
vidual like that intemperance which forms the 
ignoble pleasure of all the nations of the earth. 


The Spaniard is temperate, as proved by the 
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very cloak upon his shoulders, since a drunken 
man could not keep his feet encumbered by the 
capa, For their bull fighting, it is a barbarous, 
terrible and sanguinary spectacle, but, unques- 
tionably, full of seduction and excitement. 

On great occasions, such as a royal festa, ama- 
teurs of rank, called caballeros en plaza, engage 
the bulls. These caballeros en plaza were for- 
merly nobles of distinction; they are now fre- 
quently young gentlemen of good standing. 
The truly Roman characteristic of the bull-fight 
is the fact that this spectacle is not only public, 
and authorized by government, but takes ‘place 
officially and under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the authorities. The governor of Mad- 
rid, in ordinary circumstances, and the sove- 
reign, upon great occasions, personally preside 
and direct all the details ; and the queen herself 
has been known to reward with her own fair 
hand the victors in these bloody sports. This 
national sport has been described so often that 
we shall not attempt to delineate it. We have 
ad verted to it as a curious, characteristic feature of 
the Spanish nation, which may one day be re- 
membered only as a thing that was. 


Ruyruixo —The N. O. Picayune says: “The 
nearest to a successful attempt to find a rhyme 
for ‘ silver’ we have ever seen is that of Mother 
Goose, in her immortal biography of that re- 
nowned archer, ‘ Little Jacky Dilver,’ who, says 
the venerable poetess, 


To shoot « crow, 
And hit a cat in the window.’” 


Here it will be seen Mother Goose essayed a 
bold flight ; actually attempting to make two of 
the unrhymables rhyme with each other. 


America at Parts.—Prince Napoleon has 
purchased Mauny’s reaping-machine, and the 
patent of France has been sold to a company. 
The sale of American reapers will not be 80 
great in France as in England, because, in the 
former country, the land is subdivided into 
small patches, while in England there are only 
30,000 land owners, and the farms are so large 
that the owners can afford to purchase ma- 
chinery. 


Boston Pustic Scuoors.—The amount 
appropriated for the schools the present year is 
$421,700. For Grammar Schools, $212,000 ; 
Primary, $120,200 ; School Houses, $89,500. 


New Onrreans.—This city will be as gay as 
ever this winter. Dion Bourcicault’s new the- 
atre will, we think, prove very attractive. 
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* Had a bow of silver, 

He took his bow 
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“MARY TAYLOR’S LOVER. 

We find the following pitiable story in the 
New York Times and Messenger: “Few per- 
sons have gone through Broadway, for a year or 
more past, without meeting a small, dirty, piti- 
able. looking object, with long, dishevelled locks, 
and face covered with filth-begrimed hair, but 
always with a cigar in his mouth. His name is 
Edward Carter, and some twelve or thirteen 
years ago, he was as clean and spruce-looking a 
man as you would desire to meet. He is by 
trade a carver, and an excellent workman—pos- 
sessing, indeed, more than ordinary talent. At 
that time Mary Taylor was in the zenith of her 
popularity, and he became deeply, madly enam- 
ored of her. He followed the lady like a shad- 
ow, and was frequently so very annoying that 
her friends were compelled to give him into 
custody. On one occasion, we believe, he forced 
himself into her carriage as she entered it to 
return home from the theatre, For years, how- 

_ ever, despite repulses, he nursed his passion with 
delusive hopes until at length it overturned his 
reason ; he ceased to work, and became the re- 
pulsive creature we have described. Recently 
he was arrested as a vagrant, and being clearly 
in that category, was sent to Blackwell’s Island 
for six months.” 


Use or Weatta.—The New York Critic 
says: ‘ Were we rich, instead of founding 
institutions, we would found individuals. We 
would fly to the aid of private genius, and fur- 
nish it with the means to realize its noblest— 
nay, its wildest—aspirations.” Now our theory 
is, that genius, true genius, is sure to make its 
way, and that trial and misfortune can no more 
suppress it, than a shower of rain can extinguish 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 


Wiuursrsus.—N. P. Willis says of Rachel : 
“She has had her ovations in France, where 
woman is most fuscinating—in England, where 
woman is most equilibrified—in Germany, where 
woman is most usefil-ized—in Russia, where 
woman is. most enslaved. To America, where 
woman is most idolized, she comes last.” 


Gexerosrty.—The city of Louis- 
ville being hard up lately—tike many cities, and 
more individuals — Mayor Barker contributed 
$8000 out of his own pocket to help it along. 
Such a mayor is a perfect “‘ hoss.” 


Pranorortes.— The Messrs. Chickering’s 
great establishment turns out about one piano 
every two hours, and yet cannot meet the demand. 


THE BATTLE OF NORTH POINT. 

A correspondent of the Transcript, writing 
from Baltimore, says: “Within a biscuit 
throw of Barnum’s Hotel stands an unpretend- 
ing monument, erected to the memory of the 
heroes who fell at the battle of North Point. 
Among the names inscribed upon this colymn 
are those of the two poor boys, who sacrificed 
themselves to save the city. I mean the martyr 
youths who slew the invader Ross—who went 
out to die, and died. Were not these two boys 
as great to us as Curtius was to Rome, or Mu- 
tius Sceevola? It appears to me that in our 
headlong gallop for the great Yankee goal, gold ; 
that in our blood hot, panting heat for the ‘ calf,’ 
we never can find time to give a ‘thank you, 
sirs,’ to those who, with the point of the bayonet, 
cleared the track for us. It is only until very 
recently that the memory of the patriotic cap- 
tors of Andre have been honored with a monu- 
ment; and while the death of that unfortunate 
Englishman is lamented from one end of Maine 
to the other of Texas, the name of Hale is 
never heard, and I think it would puzzle Lossing 
to tell us where rest the neglected bones of poor 
Champe.” 

Eatinc.—Lord Froth, in “Paris and Lon- 
don,” says: “To me it is a most disgusting 
thing to see a woman eat. Horses eat—cows 
eat—all sorts of creatures eat—I never eat.” 
Epicurus says: “I always eat alone. To me 
there is an indecency in speaking with food in 
the mouth.” Of course there is, but he might 
have been silent at such moments, and dined re- 
spectably in company. 


Fuxny.—Charles Reade cays of one of his 


_ characters, in “ Clouds and Sunshine,” a person 


temporarily employed on a farm, that “he was 
naturally a shoemaker, but was turned out into 
the stabble annually at harvest-time. The lad 
had a small rustic genius for music, which he 
illustrated by playing the clarinet in church, 
to the great regret of the clergyman.” 


Loxpon.—The population of London. have 
triumphed over the proposed Sunday Law. 
When Sir Robert Walpole was asked by Queen 
Caroline what it would cost to shut the people 
out of St. James’s Park, he replied, “only a 
crown.” There is a point beyond which even 
sovereigns cannot go. 


MoriLation.—It is astonishing how mapy 
unfortunate persons we meet daily who have lost 
their arms or legs, and curious that the number 
of sufferers increases with that of railroads. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

The harvest in England was fortunately a 

good one. But the war keeps up the prices. 
Queen Victoria has been twice kissed by a French 
monarch, by Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. 

Miss Glyn, the famous English actress, lately 
married Me. Dallas, a litterateur. 

The town of Deal, Eng., is about to be lighted 
by electricity. It gives « deal of light. 

Garibaldi, the defender of Rome, is now an 
officer in the Piedmontese service. 

Mrs. Trollope, who abused this country so 
shamefully, is out with another romance. ~ 

A Prussian collier was lately blown to pieces 
by striking a Russian infernal machine. 

The Duke de Montpensier is working to get 
his wife upon the throne of Spain. 

The allies found immense materials of war in 
their recent capture of Sebastopol. 

The London Artizan mentions an invention 
for softening horn, and rendering it elastic like 
whalebone. 

" There are said to be 5000 hacks in Paris. 
The wages of hackmen are 70 cents a day, and 
his gratuities average 25 cents more. 

A late English paper states that the manu- 
script of Macadlay’s new volumes is in the 
hands of the Longmans, and will be forthcoming 
before Christmas. 

The ‘overnment of Melbourne has exempted 
editors oi: newspapers from serving on juries, 
and has remitted the fines of some for non- 
attendance. 

It is calculated that the yearly consumption of 
tobacco in Turkey, reaches 320,000,000 pounds, 
allowing ve A nay a year each for eight mil- 
lions of sm 


Toddlebens latest creation, called the ‘ Fort 
of Holy Cross,” is armed.with guns of the heavi- 
ane ani and completely commands the Mala- 


Fergus O’Connor, the noted chartist, has just 
died, aged fifty-nine. For some time past he 
was under the care of his sister, having been re- 
moved from a lunatic asylum. He did not re- 
cover his intellect, but died a complete wreck. 

At Sydenham, Eng.» several weeks since, one 
of the workmen employed in the Crystal Palace, 
upon a wager of a gallon of beer, climbed from 
the ground to the summit of the Water Tower, 
a height of two hundred feet, upon a rope. ,. 

Mary Rassell Mitford’s grave is to have 
over it a plain monument; and it is hoped that 
a sabscription will be opened in America to aid 
the design, and also to build a schovl in the vil- 
lage which she has made famous by her presence 
and her writings, to be dedicated by name to her 
memory. 


Sou 
Knowledge Society also raised $450,000. 


| tions, with twenty per cent. of 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Several new Russian ships are to be built this 
winter at Nicolaeiff. 

The Russians have re-established communica- 
tions between Genitchi and Arabat. 


It is definitely announced that Omar Pacha is 
to take command of the forces in Asia forthwith. 

An English paper says Wenham Lake is in 
the town of New Hampshire, Massachusetts. 

The Austrian engineers officially report favor- 


ably on the proposed ship canal from the Danube 
to the Black Sea. 
The Austrian Lloyds undertakes to steam 


communication between Trieste, North African 
ports, Spain and Portugal. 

Two German yirls, with a hurdygurdy and a 
tambourine, have netted £2000 in ten months 
in Australia. 

The human hair harvest of France—the flow- 
ing locks parted with reluctantly by females— 
amounts to one hundred tuns a year. 

Mr. Naysmith’s wrought iron monster gun had 
proved a complete failure. The experiment of 
wrought iron ordinance is therefore abandoned. 

The Austrian papers make complaint that the 
assistance lent by the Western powers to the Sul- 
tan is fast changing into permanent occupation 
of Turkey. 

One Chinese (Dr. Wong-Fun) and four Egyp- 
tians have received the y ac of M. D. at the 
Edinburg University. The foriner was the first 
Chinaman who ever graduated at a British 
University: 

The well known Austrian Marshal Radetsky 
has jast completed his 89h year, and has served 
in the seventy one years. He is still in 
good health, but has requested to be allowed to 

tire 


retire. 

At the Paris Exhibition, the English glass, 
porcelain, bronze and fancy work generally, are 
not comparable with that manufactured at Ve- 
nice, Prague, Munich and Paris, and even in 
scientific instruments the English are surpassed 
by their foreign competitors. The inferiority is 
very great. 

A paper maker in thé south of France, makes 
a pulp of five common plants in certain propor- 
and pro- 
duces a paper not distinguishable from pure lin- 
en, and which is of excellent quality, and can 
be afforded at half price. It is stated that a 


| large company has been formed at Paris fur its 
manafa 


cture. 
London announce the death of Dr. 
| Archibald Arnott, in the 84 


| He was Napoleon’s last medi 


th year of his 
attendant. 


| entered the army upwards of sixty years ago, 
| and retired from active service in 1826, during 


| 


which time he shared the 


ils and exploits of 
his regiment on the Nile, in Calabria, Portugal, 
Spain and Holland. 


Preaching in the open air has become quite 
common in England. The Bishop of Winches- 
ter has recently recommended all his clergy who 
are able to go out of their churches, to preach 
to the people in the streets at suitable times; 
and Canon Miller has declared his belief that it 
is the only way of getting hold of the minds of 
the maltitude. 
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The British Church Missionary Society raised 
daring the last year some $180,000—its stations | 
being among the Indians of their own land, also | 
in Western Africa, China, Northern India, among | 
the Chinese gold dig of California, and the | 


RECORD OF THE ‘TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Sidewalks and church aisles are to be widened, 
to admit the ladies’ dresses. 

More than two thousand children have been 
made orphans by the sickness at Norfolk ! 

One kernel of rye in Thetford, Vt., produced 
2080 of the same sort. 

A man in this State lately married his second 
wife three weeks after the death of his first. 


Over two thousand women in Troy are en- 
gaged in making shirt-collars. 


Gunpowder and saltpetre have advanced 
greatly, in consequence of the Eastern war. 

A young lady who saw a baby without kissing 
it,is one of Barnum’s curiosities. 

Salt, of a superior quality, is being manufac- 
tured by solar the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi. 

There are about 50,000 natives of Wales in the 
United States, nearly all good citizens, and it is 
said that not one of them is an office-holder. 

Flour barrels are now manufactured with a 
hollow tube through the centre, which prevents 

ur. 


Chicago is called the “ City of Locomotives,” 
there being two hundred and sixty locomouve 
engines running on the different roads converg- 
ing there, which are housed in that city. 

One of the party of emigrants who left Co- 
lumbus, Ga., last full, for Liberia, sends home a 
sample of cotton of a species which heads alb 
the time, and says good seaisland cotton can be 
grown there. 

At Germantown, Pa., Patrick Howard refused 
to go for a physician for his brother, Cornelius 
Howard, who was supposed to be dying, and 
while the wife of the later was gone for the pur- 
pose, he robbed the dying man of three h 
and fifty dollars in gold, 


It would be an excellent plan for every farmer 
to occasionally plant the potato bali, and thus 
get new varieties, as well as healthy seed. Con- 
tinual re-planting of potatoes, without resorting 
to the seed, is as absurd as to take roots from an 
old tree to produce an orchard. 

While a lady, named Green, was attending the 
funeral of her husband in New Orleans, the wife 
of the man of whom she rented her apartments 
induced her consort to steal all the widow’s far- 
niture and movables, Such meanness as this 
surpasses the power of condemnation. 

The beautifal little gold fish, which some 
think can be raised in this country only in gluss 

lobes filled with water, hae, according to the 

orticulturalist, been naturalized, and made to 
flourish in the Schuylkill river, above Phila- 
delphia. 

A Wilmington, Del. says that an Irish ' 
weaver, John Leo wie emigrated to. 
the United States in the 1794, set u 
his loom in Wilmington, in the same place it 
now occupies, has ever since been engaged fa 
weaving carpets there, and still continues it, as 
happy as the day is long, after a lapse of sixty- 
one years, 
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Brown lately donned male attire and 
enlisted as a soldier at Rome, N. Y. 

Charles W. Juhnson, Esq., lately walked-seven 
miles in one hour twenty-four minutes. 

Two young ladies of New Orleans, once 
wealthy, are working at a Lowell mill. 

The Freewill Baptists have decided to locate 
their Theological Institation at Lewisten, Me. 

Lieut. Maury, whose services to science are 
invaluable, is retained at the observatory. 

A lot of thieves from Australia are in New 
York, and a detachment in this city. 

Corks, bearing the Heidsick brand, sell for ten 
cents apiece in New York. 

There are ory to be frequenting the wa- 
ters about New York seventy or eighty varieties 
of tish not known to the cookery of Europe. 

In Queen Mary’s time, square-toed shoes were 
all the go. Dandies were uot allowed, however, 
to wear them more than six inches square. 


The Brooklyn (L. 1.) Reformed Dutch Charch 
has raised $112,000 in fuur years for charitable 
and religions objects. 


The number of volumes added to the library 
of Brown University, during the past year, wus 
1310 ; of which 877 were obtained by purchase, 
332 by donation, and 101 by exchange. 

The Washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Republican, says that James Buchanan, 
our minister to England, is a suitor for the hand 
of Mrs. Polk, the widow of Ex President Poik. 


The use of bricks as a lining for wells has 
been much disapproved of, because they are 
found to harden the softest water. The diffi- 
culty is obviated by covering them over with 
cement. 

California is getting to be as civilized and as 
Christianized as the older States of the Union. 
There are forty-eight Protestant churches in the 
Siate, and lynch law is going almost entirely out 
of fashion. 

The peninsula of Crimea, to which so much 
interest is attached, is considerably larger than 
the State of Massachusetts. It contains a ge- 
ographical surface of upwards of nine thousand 
square miles ; its climate is miid and soil fertile. 
it has about 200,000 inhabitants. 


Through the liberality of Jared Sparks, the 
management of Bowdoin College have been en- 
abled to fill out one of the panels on the interior 
walls of the chapel. Artists are busily engaged 
upon a design from Raphael's Carton of “ St. 
Paul at Athens.” : 

Sylvanus Packard offers $10,000 per year for 
three years, making the whole amount of his 
contribatious $30,000, to Tufis College, provid- 
ed the same amount is made up by others in the 
same time. This is said to be one half of Mr. 
Packard’s fortune, and is therefure an instance 
of great and unusual liberality. 

The doorway of a coal yard in New York is 
adorned by a statue of a neyro slave. The 
Commercial Advertiser says it is not quite equal 
in loveliness to Powers’s Slave, but more 
true to nature so far as color is concerned. ‘This 
piece of bitumnous statuary attracts much 
attention. 


| 


_ Pleasant checks in life—bank checks. 
Sensible to the last—boot and shoemakers. 
Clever Fellows—People who spend fifteen dol- 

lars every time they earn ten. 

kind of provision 


Beggars al find one 
vis—the cold choulder 

Why would tying a slow horse to a post seem 
to improve his pace? Because it would make 
him fast. 

Gen. Taylor, on one occasion, being besieged 
by office-seekers, made the remark, that “‘some 


companion for his heart, 
his hand, and his lot.” A fair one replying, 
ur lot ?’ 


Modesty where least Delicate 
holding up his | coat previous to ra 
a dirt — Good gracious ! 


hope to ness no lady will see my ankles !” 


he , replied, “Neptune, you lubber! 

Red color is said to be exciting to the mind, 
yellow confusing, and blue quieting. If people 
that have the “blues” would keep quiet, con- 
tagion might be less expensive. 

This war, sir,” said a commercial 
be a terrible oon 


pee travelling to railroads. The former, 
-matpr) a him eight hours for a dollar, while 
the latter only rides him one. 


Sydney Smith says 


tell of a 
along the road till he came to a turnpike. “What 
isto pay?” “ Pay, sir! for what?” asked the 


“Tam th 


Aid to Turkey—a plate of cranberry sauce. 

Something to weep over—a bushel of onions. 

High Living—To reside in a six-story house 
arid your meals in the garret. 

Lovers have itation of the heart, and 
ziers are never without pains, of 

Curiosity—Looking over the affairs of others, 
and overlooking your own. 

Which can smell the rat quickest—the man 
who knows the most, or he who has the most 
nose. 


Punch says a friend is one who jumps down 
and puts on the drag when he finds that you are 
going down hill too fast. 

his head fastened in a fence, 
it is unsafe to an ah him, unless yot enjoy 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


father’s spirit!’’ as the bottle of 
whiskey said to the Glasgow weaver’s boy when 
he found it under the bed one Saturday t. 


Merchants die of the bilious, prin- 
ters of the wan ens brokers of the remittent 


“The smiles of home are exeeeding pleas- 
homes, who prefer “smiling” with a fi 
outside, 

Why can no one starve in the deserts of Ara- 
bia? On account of the sand which is there. 
And how did the sandwiches get there? Ham 
went there, and there his posterity was bred and 


« Mrs. Bloomer says she never could see any- 
thing pretty in a woman’s swelling out from her 
hips to her feet, like a hogshead, or a big-bot- 
tomed churn. 

The other day a man was found mounted on 


a ladder with his lips pressed to the telegraphic 
wires. He was kinins his wife in Philadelphia 
by 


A notice of a recent steamboat explosion ends 


as follows : ‘‘ The captain swam ashore. So did 
the chambermaid. was insured for $15,000, 
and loaded with iron.” 


At Rachel’s death-scene in the play of Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, the ladies in the boxes weep 
so abundantly that it is absolutely necessary to 
carry an umbrella, if you sit in the parquet. 

“The first step towards useful knowledge,” 
says some wiseacre, “is to be able to detect a 
faleehood.” Weare morally certain that youth- 
ful ssudents in “that line” will not have to 
travel fur now-a days. 


“ Do yon mean to the ?” whis- 
pered a lawyer to client Californie 
“Yes, be jabers,” was the answer, “if 
don’t acquit me, I mean to challenge every 8 
peen of ‘em ; I wamts ye to give ’em all a 
of it, too.” 


der away, I’m under a ” 
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appointment.” 
A bachelor advertised for a —_ one 
A sailor, who had hired a violin player to per- 
pu. 
‘ kinds of business. andy.— ay; ght- 
ed to ‘ear it—alvays great awersion 
kinds of business.” \ 
The Dutchman who refused to take a one dol- 
lar bill because it might be altered from a ten, 
A country chap who was caught in the water- 
wheel of a grist mill, and had the good fortune 
to escape with no other damage than a slight 
ducking, says he intends to apply for a pension, 
on the ground that he is a survivor of the revolu / 
tion. 
The editor of the Buffalo Express says he has 
seen the contrivance by which the author of the 
Silver Lake snake-story in the Republic “ heard 
his imagination.” He merely says it “ holds 
about a pint.” 
“It seems necessary that 
great poor should die with some sonorous and 
quotable saying. Mr. Pitt said something not 
intelligible in his last moments. G. Rose made 
it ont to be, ‘Save my country, Heaven!’ The 
nurse, on being interrogated, said that he asked 
for barley water.” 
A little urchin, some three years old, being a 
little distance from the house, was suddenly 
turnpike man. “ Why, my » to startled bya loud clap of thunder. He was 
sure.” “ Your horse, sir! what horse? Here | much frightened, and made tracks. As the shed 
is no horse, sir.” “‘No horse? God bless me!’’ | was the nearest shelter, he entered, and casting 
he said, emery ¢ looking down between his | a defiant look at the clouds, exclaimed : “ Thua- 
legs, “I thought was on horseback!” 


